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| HE " ny: Diſcourſe, which 1 
T had printed in the Specimen diſperſed 
among my Friends, is now totally ſuppreſſed. It 
Vas their Opinion, that ſuch an Enumeration of 
Errors, as were there collected together out of 
Mr. Lockz' W Writings, was needleſs at preſent ; 
becauſe the Degree of Infallibility, which had 
beer: aſcribed to his Name and Works, is now 
greatly leſſened. They likewiſe, thought, that 
ſuch a Catalogue of Miſtakes migbt be made Uſe 
of by a ſubtle Adverſary, as an Handle to divert 
the Attention of the Reader from the main Point, 
I am perflidedl of the Juſtice of theſe Remarks; 
and I do hereby requeſt my worthy Friends to 
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My preſent Defigh is'to ANY to e Sub- 
jet, Some there are, Who think. it impoſſible, 
that ſuch, : a Man as Mr. Locks, ever meant to 
patronize thoſe. dangerous Conſequences, which 
his Followers, and particularly Mr. Molineux, 
and Dr. Price, have deduced from his Principles. 

They with, therefore, , that all the Cenſure might 
fall on the Diſciples, and not on the Maſter. In 
Reply to this, I ſubmit to Wen pd the. Pw 
bg following Conſiderations. 5 
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a0) Daab: cold 8 to hs Point; and 
when fatisfaftority- performed a moſt- uſeſul 
Work it will bet, for my Part, ſhallbe exceed- 
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LFor I never with!to find Fault without great 
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The PRINCIPAL ERRATA. 


* ve — — — 
2 7. — e 23. 
a$d.---Line 3, Pool? ca. — chnovetions 
3.— Line 6, — the, real — 
tto, in the Note for Mamterare, read Montacute. 
295.---Line 7, for are, read were. 
302.---Line penult. after Diftegenzity, vihor a Fall-point, 
and begin the nent Word with RL rh © cap Le 
_ 305.---Line penult. for awd, read in 
306.---Line penult. for EleFor, read Rlectors. 
209.---Line 10, for Diſcord, read diſcordant. 
gr2.---Laſt Line, after Hands, read and whilſt. : 
| $8.---Line 6, of theNote, for more, read meer. © 
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The hy #1 Foualatol of Civil Govelament, ar- 

cording to Mr. Locks and his Diſciples: — All 
* Governments whattncr being ſo many Encroach- 

ments on, and Violations of,” bie unalienable 
* Rights of Mankind, 4 e on bas s Hy- 
Þ YR 


N order to Sato: this 1 as a 
| as poſſible, and to ſtrike every Thing out of 
_ it foreign to the Subject, I ſhall-firft he wherein 
I agree with Mr. Lockxt <a F a and 
"_ wherein I Aller n 2 


Fr KST 1 55 1 agree with biw, a bis Diſci, 
ples, that there is a Senſe, in which it may be 
faid, that no Man is born the golitical Subje of 
another. Infants the Mement they are born, 


2 NOTIONS OF MR. LOCKE 


are the natural Subjects of their Parents: They 
are alſo entitled by the Law of Nature, as well 
as by human Laws, to the 'ProteQiion and Guar- 
dianſhip of that State, within whoſe Juriſdiction 
they are horn [nay, indeed they are entitled to 
Protection whilſt in Embrio] though they 
neither did, nor could enter into any Contract 
with the State for that Purpoſe. T herefore in 
this Senſe, they are juſtly deemed the natural- 
zorn Subjects of ſuch a Country. This is the 
Language of all Laws; and of every Govern- 
ment. But in a metaphyſical Senſe, a Man can- 
not be a Subject before he is a Moral Agent; for 
it is Moral Agency alone, which renders him 
amenable, or ſubje& to any Law, or Govern- 
ment. However, as he is born with the Inſtins 
and Diſpoſitions of a ſocial Creature, he neceſ- 
ſarily becomes a Member of ſome Society or 
other, as ſoon as he has an Opportunity, by the 
very Impulſe of his Nature, if there are any 
human Beings within his Reach to aſſociate with. 
But whether this Aſſociation muſt always be 
formed by Means of an expreſs mutual Compact, 
Engagement, and Stipulation, or whether it can- 
not be formed U mean Juftly and 7ightly formed] 
any other Way, 1s the important Mane now 
to 18 Wenden 5 8 
> Bi AT be Mode of empvring into this | 

e be what it E W by expreſs Co. 

venant, 


CONSIDERED AND EXAMINED. 3 
venant, or otherwiſe, I perfectly agree with 
Mr. Lock and his Diſciples, that the Govern- 
ment and Direction of ſuch a Society is a Matter 
of public Truſt, and not of private Property :—a 
Truſt to be executed for the Good of the whole, 
and not for the private Advantage of the Gover- 
nors and Directors; — any otherwiſe, than as they 
themſelves will find their own Account in pro- 
the W of the an | 


odly. 1 VERY ty allow, that if theſe 
Truſtees ſhould ſo far forget the Nature of their 
Office, as to act direQly contrary thereunto in 
the general Tenor of their Adminiſtration ;= and 
if neither humble Petition, nor decent Remon- 
ſtrance can reclaim, and bring them. td. a Senſe 
of their Dnty; then Recourſe muſt be had to 
the only Expedient ſtill remaining, Force. of 
Arms: And J add further, that the critical Mo- 
ment for the Application of ſuch a deſperate 
Remedy, ſeems to be,. when the Evils ſuffered 
are grown ſo great and intolerable, without any 
reaſonable Proſpett of Amendment, that, ac- 
cording to the moſt impartial Calculation, they 
evidently over- balance thoſe. which would be 
brought on by reſiſting ſuch evil Governors. py 


ALL theſe Points being EVE ſettled, 
there can be no Controverſy between Mr. 


3 $ Diſciples and me-about the. patriarchal 
| B * Scheme 
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Seheme in any of its Branches, or indeed about 
any Sort of an indefeaſible hereditary. Right 
whatever: — Much leis about emlimited paſſive 
Obedience, and Non reſiſtance. For I think 
ve are all perfechy agreed, that neither Kings, 
nor Senators, neither Patrician-Republics, nor 
Plebean ·Republies, neither hereditary, nor elec, 


tive Sanum 6 eam een Miveſs - e 


Poet, „ nnn. Po Vit e 
Have * 2 ä to > evils wn 
22% if Soverejgng, have | 50 Right to 40 wrong, 
the Subjekts mult certainly have a Right to 
prevent them from doing it. Fc or it is clear, 
that in ſueh a a Cale the Pendle” cannot offend 
1 N the righteous Lays of God, or the juſt 
Laws of Man, in deſending t their © own 1 Rights. | 
V Wor » Queſtion, therefors, the E Oueltion 
now to be decided, is fimply this; © Whether 
t THAT Government is to he juſtly deemed an 
os VUsunpation, Which js "not founded on the 
* expreſs mutual Comp ac of alt the Parties 1 in- 


i tereſted therein, or elohging thereunto ?” 


crpuation 18 a Word: of 'a moſt odious Sound; 
and” Vlurpations and Robberies are Things ſo 
deteſtably bad, that no honelt, or good Man cat 
wiſh, chem Froſperity, or even Exiſtence. It 
88 therefore” to be Hope for the Honour of 
human.) N ature, and the Good of Mankind: that 


| forme .. 6 Soternmients or ether, beſides thoſe of 


Mr. 
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CONSIDERED. AND EXAMINED. ; 


Mr: Lookt's modelling, or | approving, ; may be 
- found; in the Werld, which delerye a better 
Fate, than that which 18 4 to n "on 


1 n 6 

1 has us now * 2 8 of this, great 
Man himſelf, and of the moſt eminent of his 
Followers, concerning the Origin, and only true 
Foundation, of Civil een eee to 


_ dem. 


QUOTATIONS fron Mr. Lock... 


; Mr. Lockx, in his 0. Treatiſe concerning 


Government, Chap. viii, of the Beginning of 


Hot Sores delivers himſelf in.thele Force 


« & 95+ Mex . as hath been ſaid, Cin the 
former Chapters] all free, equal, and indepen- 
dent, — #0 one can be put out of this Eſtate, and 
ſubjected to the political Power of another, 
without his own Confent. The only Way, where. 
by any one diveſts himſelf of his natural Liberty, 
and puts on the Bonds of Civil Society, is by 
agreeing with other Men to Join and unite in a 
Community, for their comfortable, ſafe, and 
peaceable Living one among another, in a ſe 


cure Enjoyment of their Properties, and a 


greater Security againſt any that are not of It. 
This -any Number of Men may do. becauſe it 
injures not the Frecgom of the reſt: They are 

EXT 2 left 


6 - NOTIONS OF MR. LOCKE 
left as they were, in the Liberty of a State of 
Nature. When any Number of Men have ſo 
conſented to make one Community, of Go- 
vernment, they are thereby preſently incorpo- 
rated, and made one Body politic, wherein the 
Maag have a Kl to all. | 


5 $ 98. Axp thus, that which begins and 
abtually concludes - any political Society, is 
nothing but the Conſent of a Number of free 
Men, capable of a Majority to unite, and in- 
corporate into ſuch a Society. And this is that 
and that only, which did, or couLD give Be- 


ginning to any lawful Government | in the World. 


"2-3 FC 416. 1 1 * "MILDER Engage: 


ments or. Promiſes any one has made for him- 
ſelf, he is under the Obligation of them, but 


cannot by any Compatt whatever bind his 


Children, or Poſterity. For his Son, when a 


Man, being, altogether as free as the Father, 
any Act of the Father can no more give away 
the Liberty of the Son, than it can of any Body 
elſe. He may indeed annex ſuch Conditions to 
the Land he enjoyed, as a Subject of any Com- 


mon-Wealth, as may oblige his Son 4o be of 
that Community, if he will enjoy thoſe Poſſeſſions, 


which were his Father's : Becauſe that Eſtate 
being his Father's Property, he _ ge or or 


W it as he pleaſes. 


«1 119. 


CONSIDERED AND EXAMINED. 5 
« $119. Every Man being, as hath been 
ſhewn, naturally free, and nothing being able to 
put him into Subjettion to any earthly Power, 
but his own Conſent, it is to be conſidered; what 
ſhall be underſtood to be a ſufficient Declaration 
of a Man's Conſent to make him ſuhje& to the 
Laws of any Government. There is a common 
Diſtinction of an expreſs, and a facit Conſent, 
which will concern our preſent Caſe. Nobody 
doubts, but an expreſs Conſent of any Man en- 
| tering into any Society, makes him a perfect 
Member of that Society, a Subject of that Go- 
vernment. The Difficulty is, what ought to be 
looked upon as a tacit Conſent, and how far it. 
binds; i. e. how far any one ſhall be looked 
on to have conſented, and thereby ſubmitted 
to any Government, where he has made no 
Expreſſions of it at all. And to this I. ſay, that 
every Man, that hath any Poſſeſſion or Enjoy- 
ment of any Part of the Dominions of any Go- 
vernment, doth thereby give his tacit Conſent, 
and is as far forth obliged to Obedience to the 
Laws of that Government, during ſuch Enjoy- 
ment, as any one under it, whether this his Poſ- 
ſeſſion be of Land to him, and his Heirs for 
ever; qr a Lodging only for a Week, or whe- 
ther it be barely travelling freely on the High 
Way: And it in Effect reaches as far as the very 
being of any one vithin the Territories of _ 
Government, | 
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Heritance, Purchaſe, Permiſſion, or other-ways, 
enjoys any Part of the Land ſo annexed boy and 


2 . — W . 


8 NOTIONS OF-uR. LOCK'F- 
„ 48. To underſtand his 
Whoſoever therefore from th 


. ; be 22— * © 


Tth by In-. 
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muſt take it with the Condition it 6s Wader; : ther 
is, of ſubmitting to the Gavernment of the Com- 

mon-Wealth, under whoſe Juriſdiftion n is, as 
far * as. en ede . 905 


incorporated himſelf i in the Society) only as he 


| — Fear 
the — 5 Soni — — 
ho has given nothing but Tuch Zagt Content to 


to begin a nee one in nu ! in any Part e 
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CONSIDERED AND EXAMINED. 9 
a Man ſo, but his & attually entering into it by 


poſitive Engagements, and expreſs Promiſe and 
Compact. | 


Cnae. IX. Of the Ends of Political Society 
e and Government. 


8123. Ir Man in a State of Nature be fo 
free, as hath been ſaid: If he be abſolute Lord of his 
own Perſon and Polſeſfiohs, equal to the greateſt, 
and 8UBJECT TO No Body, why will he part 
with his Freedom, ach will he give up this 
Empire. . and., bjeff; hiftelf.co che Dqgfinion 
ang Conprout of oe — * D 3 
is obvious to an{wery. tho in the tate pi Na- 
türe hg ane n Rig: etch Emoyirient of 
it is very unde rraing: and :conflantly expoſed to 
the Ino Ake Of Sheng. For all being Ripgs as 
much kf ee Man bigequal, andthe greater 
Part no ftrict Obſervers of Equity and Juſtice, 
the Enjoyment of the Property he has in this 
State is very unſafe, very inſecure. G This 
makes him willing to quit his Condition ; which 
however free, is full of Fears, and continual 
Dangers. 2 


k : 


« $127. Txvs Mankind, notwithſtanding all 
the Privileges. of the State of Nature, being but 
in an ill Condition, while they remain in it, are 
quickly driven into Society. 5 ; 

2 IHA. 
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CuaAr. XI. 0 the Extent of the Legiſlative 
: : ; >. Power: Tet 


«© 138. Tux Pn Power | the Legiſla- 
ture] cannot CLlawfully, or rightly} take from 
any Man any Part of his Property without his 
own Conſent. | 

” 0 140. "Tis true, Governments cannot be 
ſupported without great Charge; and 'tis fit every 
one who enjoys his Share of the Protection, ſhould 
pay out of his Eſtate his Proportion for the Main- 
tenance of i it. But ſtill it muſt be with his own 
Conſent, i. e. with the Conſent of the Majority, 


giving it either by themſelves, or by their Repre- 
| Wee — by them. 9 


e XVII. 07 Uſpation 


0 8 198. Wendt _ into the ail of 
any Part of the Power [of governing] by other 
Ways than what the Laws of the Community 
have preſcribed, hath no Right to be obeyed, 
tho' the Form of the Common-Wealth be till 
preſerved: Since he is not the Perſon the Laws 
have appointed, and conſequently not the Perſon 
the People have conſented to, Nor can ſuch an 
Uſurper, or any deriving from him, EVER have a 


Title till the People are both at Liberty to con- ; 
ſent, and have actually conſented to allow, and 
confirm him in the Power he bath till then 


ufurped. 5 | ks | Extrafls 


CONSIDERED AND EXAMINED. 11 


Extratls from Mr. en, 8 Cafe of Ireland 
being bound by Acts of Parliament in England. 
Dublin, printed 1698, and dedicated to King 
WILLIAM: And lately reprinted by Mr. Al- 
MON, with a long Preface, exciting the Iriſh to 
rebel, and promiſing full Liberty, and Security 


to the Papiſts, if they . will Join an _ good 
Work. | 


% Page 18. Is a Villain with a Piſtol at my 
Breaſt, makes me convey my Eſtate to him, no 
one will ſay, that this gives him any Right. 
And yet juſt ſuch a Title as this has an unjuſt 
Conqueror, who with a Sword at my Throat 
forces me into Submiſſion; that is, forces me 
to part with my natural Eſtate and Birth- right, 
of being governed only by Laws, to which I give 
my Conſent, and not by his Will, — or the Will 
of any gaben. | 


4 P. 26 and 27. From what has been ſaid, I 
preſume it pretty clearly appears, that an unjuſt 
Conqueſt gives no Title at all; that a juſt Con- 


YZ queſt gives Power only over the Lives, and Li- 


bertzes of the actual Oppoſers,---but not over their 


Poſterity and Eftates ; ;---and not at all over thoſe 
that DN not concur in the Oppoſition. 


5 © Tuzy . defire a more full Diſquiſition of 
this Matter, may find jt at large in an 1ncoM- 
r PARABLE 
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PARABLE Treatiſe concerning the true Original, 

_ Extent, and Endof Civil Government, Chap. xvi. 
This Diſcourſe is ſaid to be written by my ex- 

cellent Friend Jon Lock, Eſq. 


* Page 113. 1 ſhall venture to aſſert, that the 
Right of being ſubjett owLy to ſuch Laws, to 
which Men give their own Conſent, is ſo inherent 
in all Mankind, and founded on ſuch :mmutable 
Laws of Nature and Reaſon, that tis not to be 
aliened, or een * by any Body oi Men what- 


Ever. 


Page 150. ALL Men are by Nature in a 
State of Equality, in reſpect of juriſdiction or Do- 
minion. On this Equality of Nature is founded 
that Right, which ALL. Men claim of being free 
from all Subjection to poſitive Laws, till by 
their own Conſent, they give up their Freedom 
by entering into Civil Societies for the common 
Benefit of all the Members thereof. A And 
on this Conſent depends the Obligation of all 
n Laws. 


kg Page 169. I HAVE no other Notion of 
Slavery; but being bound by a Law, to which I 
do not conſent. 


% Page 170. Ir one Law may be impoſed with- 
but Conſent, any other Law whatever may be 
1 Re on us without our. Conſent, This will 
_ rally "1 
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naturally introduce taxing us without our Con- 
ſent. And this as neceſſarily deftroys our Pro- 
perty. I have no other Notion of Property, 
but a Power of diſpoſing of my Goods as I pleaſe, 
and not as another ſhall command. Whatever 
another may righily take from me, I have cer- 
tainly no Property in. To tax me vithout 


Conſent 1s little better, if at all, than down: right 


robbing me. 


Extracts from Dr. PRIEsTLV'Ss Eſſay on the firſt 
Principles of Government. Second Edition. 
London, 1 Joe J. A 1771. 


SECTION I. Of the fir ſt Principles of Government, 
and the different Kinds 1 Liberty. 


Hage 6. To begin with firſt Principles, 


we muſt for the Sake of gaining clear Ideas on 


the Subject, do what almoſt all political Writers 
have done before us, that is, We muſt ſuppoſe | 


a Number of People exiſting, who experience 


the Inconvenience of living independent and 
unconnefted : Who are expoſed without Redreſs, 
to Inſults and Wrongs of every Kind, and are ' 
too weak to procure to themſelves many of the 
Advantages, which they are ſenſible might eaſily be 
compaſſed by united Strength. Theſe People, if 
they would engage the Protection of the whole 
Body, and } Join their Forces in Enterprizes and 

=... 
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Undertakings calculated for their common Good, 
muſt voluntarily reſign ſome Part of their. na- 
tural Liberty, and. ſubmit their Conduct to the 
Direction of the Community: For without theſe 
bc ade. ſuch an Alliance, attended with 
ch NR ane not be formed. | 


<< Wenz theſe people ſow in Number 150 
living within a ſmall Diſtance of one another, it 


might be caly for them to aſſemble upon every 


Occaſion, in which the whole Body was con- 


cerned ; and every thing might be determined 
by the Votes of the Majority. 6 Provided 
they had previouſly agreed that the Votes of a 
Majority ſhould be deciſive. But were the 
Society numerous, their Habitations remote, 
and the Occaſions on which the whole Body 
mult interpoſe frequent, it would be abſolutely 

impoſſible that all the Members of. the State 
ſhould aſſemble, or give their Attention to 
public Buſineſs. In this Caſe, though, with 
Ross Au, it being a giving up of their Liberty, 
there muſt be Deputies or Public Officers ap- 
pointed to act in the Name of the whole Body: 


And in a State of very great Extent, where all 


the People could never he aſſembled, the whole 
Power of the Community muſt neceſſarily, and 
almoft irreverſibly, be lodged in the Hands of 
theſe Deputies. In England, the King, the here- 
gary Lords, and the Elefors of the Houſe of 


Commong 
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Commons are theſe ſtanding Deputies : And the 
Members of the Houſe of Commons are again 


the temporary Depaties of this laſt Order " the 
State. 


Sreriox II. Of Political Liberty. 


* 11, Ix Countries, where every Member of 
the Society enjoys an equal Power of arriving at 
the ſupreme Offices, and conſequently of di- 

_ refting the Strength and the Sentiments of the 
whole Community, there is a State of the moſt. 
perfect political Liberty. On the other Hand, 
in Countries where a Man is, by his Birth or 
Fortune, excluded from theſe Offices, or from 
a Power of voting for proper Perſons to fill them; 
that Man, whatever be the Form of the Govern- 
ment, or whatever Civil Liberty, or Power over 
his own Actions he may have, has no Power 
over thoſe of another; he has no Share in the 
Government, and therefore has no political Li- 
berty at all. Nay his own ConduR, as far as the 
Society does interfere, is, in all Caſes, directed 
by others. | 


« IT may be faid, that no Society on Earth 
was ever formed in the Manner repreſented 
above. J anſwer, it is true; becauſe all Go- 
vernments whatever have been, in ſome Meaſure, 
eontpory, tyrannical, and oppreſſive in their 

Origin. 
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Origin. But the Method I have deſcribed muſt 
be allowed to be the onLY equitable and fair 
Method of forming a Society. And ſince every 
Man retains, and can never be deprived of, his 
natural Right (founded on a Regard to the 
general Good) of relieving himſelf from all 
Oppreſſion, that is, ( from every Thing that 
has been impoſed upon him without his own Con- 
ſent, this muſt be. the only true and proper Foun- 
dation of all the Governments ſubſiſting in the 
World, and that to which the People who com- 
poſe them ¶ have an unalienable Right to bring 
| them back. | 


« Page 40. Taz Sum of what hath been ad- 
vanced upon this Head, is a Maxim, than which 
nothing 1 is more true, that every Government, 
in its original Principles, and antecedent to its 
preſent Form, is an equal Republic; and conſe- 
quently, that every. Man, when he comes to be 
ſenſible of his natural Rights, and to feel his own 
Importance, will conſider himſelf as fully equal 
to any other Perſon whatever. The Conſidera- 
tion of Riches and Power, however acquired, 
mult be entirely ſet aſide, when we come to theſe 
firſt Principles. The very Idea of Property, or 
Right of any Kind, is founded upon a Regard to 
the general Good of the Society, under whoſe 
Protection it is enjoyed; and nothing is, properly 
a . own, but * general Rules, which 

have 
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have for their Object the Good of the whole, 


give to him. To whomſoever the Society dele- 
gates its Power, it is delegated to them for the 
more ealy Management of public Affairs, and 
in order to make the more effectual Proviſion 
for the Happineſs of the whole. Whoſoever 
enjoys Property, or Riches in the State, enjoys 
them for the Good of the State, as well as for 
himſelf: And whenever thoſe Powers, Riches, 
or Rights of any Kind are abuſed to the Injury 
of the whole, that awful and ultimate Tribunal, 
in which every Citizen hath an equal Voice, may 
demand the Reſignation of them: And in Cir- 
cumſtances, where regular Commiſſions from this 
abuſed Public cannot be had, EVER Y MAN, 
who has Power, and who is actuated with the 
Sentiments of the Public, may aſſume a public 
Charatter, and bravely redreſs public Wrongs. 
In ſuch diſmal and critical Circumſtances, the 
ſtifled Voice of an oppreſſed Country is a loud 
Call upon every Man, poſſeſſed with a Spirit of 
Patriotiſm, to exert himſelf. And whenever 
that Voice ſhall be at Liberty, it will ratify and 
applaud the Aion, * it could not formally 
| authariſe. | 


* 
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Extract from Dr. Price's famous Treatiſe, Ob- 


ſervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, &c. 
& new Edition, 1270. corretted by the Author, 
Price Three-Pence, or One Guinea per Hundred. 


PREFACE ko the FIT TI EDITION. 


« yz Principles on which J have argued, 
form the Foundation of every State, as far as it | 
xs free; and are the ne with thoſe Wee by 
pack Lockx. 


% Page 1. Our Colonies in North-America 
appear to be nou determined to riſque, and ſuffer 
every Thing, under the Perſuaſion, that Great- 
Britain is attempting to vob them of that Liberty, 
to whieh every Member of Society, and all civil 
Communities, have anatural, . an uNALIRNA- 
BLE Right | 


Scrion I. Of the Nature of Liberty in general. 


Page 1. Tx order to obtain a more diſtin | 
and accurate View of the Nature of Liberty as ; 
fuch, it will be uſefulto confider it under the 
four following general Diviſions. 


[Ir is hard to ſay, what could have been the 
Dottor's Motive fordividing Human Liberty into 
four 
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four Parts; for, in reality, there are either not 
ſo many Sorts of Liberty, or a great many 


more. Phyſical Liberty, which is the Foun- 


dation of the reſt, is, as the Doctor well ob- 
« ſerves, that Principle of Spontaneity, or Self- 
Determination, which conftitutes us Agents; or 
<« which'gives us a Command over our Actions, 
rendering them properly ours, and not Effects 
„of the Operation of any foragn Caufe.” 
Therefore poſſeſſing, or enjoying this Power 
within ourſelves, we apply it to various Pur- 
poſes, according as Duty, Intereſt, or Inclinatios 
call it forth: Conſequently if every diſtin, or 
poſſible Application of it is to be eonſidered as 
the Exertion of a diſtintt Species of Liberty, 
we may be ſaid to have Sorts without Number. 
But the Doctor hwnſelf, as will be ſeen below, 
Joins Religious and Civil Liberty in the ſame 
Claſs. And he alſo obſerves, that there is one 
general Idea that runs through them all, the 
Idea of Self- Direction, or Sel-Goyernment. 1 


„FIRST, Phyſical . Mo- 
ral Liberty, — Thirdly, Religious Liberty, — and, 
Fourthly, Civil Liberty. 


„Page g. As far as in any Inſtance, the 
Operation of any Power comes in to reſtrain the 
Power of Self- Government, fo far Slavery is in- 
troduced: Nor do I think that a preciſer Idea 
than chis of Liberty, and Slavery, can be given. 

D 2 SECTION 
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Section II. Of Civil Liberty, and the Princi- 
Ples of Government. 


© Page 4 In every free State every Men is his 
own Legiſlator.— All Taxes are free Gifts for 
public Services.—All Laws are particular Pro- 
- viſions or Regulations eſtabliſhed by common 
CoNnsENT for gaining Protection and Safety. 


„ From hence it is obvious, that Civil Li- 

berty, in its mo/t perfect Degree, can be enjoyed 
only in fall States, where every Member is 

capable of giving his Suffrage in Perſon; and of 
being choſen into public Offices. When a State 
becomes ſo numerous, or when the different 
Parts of it are removed to ſuch Diſtances from 
one another, as to render this impracticable, a | 
Diminution of Liberty neceſſarily ariſes. 
Though all the Members of a State ſhould not be 
capable of giving their Suffrages on public Mea- 
ſures individually and perſonally, they may do this | 
by the Appointment of Subſtitutes or Reprefenta- 2 
tatives. 


＋ 


Page 7: In general, to be free is to be 
guided by one's own Will; and to be guided by | 
the Will of another is the CharaQteriſtic of Ser- 
vitude. This! 1s Feen n to poli- 
tical Liberty, . | 


a 
> . 


1 . & 
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SECTION | III. Of the Authority of one Ce 
over another.  - + 


« Zo | As no People [either ndividaally, 
or colleQively ] can lawfully ſurrender their re- 
ligious Liberty, by giving up their Right of 


| Judging for themſelves in Religion, or by allow- 
Ing any human Being to preſcribe to them, what 


Faith they ſhall embrace or what Mode of Worſhip 
they ſhall praftice; fo neither can any civil 
Societies [“ either individually, or collettively] 
lawfully ſurrender their civil Liberty, by giving 
up to any extraneous ju iſdiction their Power of 
legiſlating for themſelves, and diſpoſing of their 
Property. Such a Ceſſion, being inconſiſtent 
with the unalienable Rights of Human Nature, 
would either not bind at all, or bind only the 
Individuals who made it. This is a Bleſſing, 
which no Generation of Men can give up for 
another; and which, when loſt, a People have 
always a R:ght to reſume. 


— „ _- 


| * Thave added the Words ind:w:1ually, or collectiwely, as being 
Terms abſolutely neceſſary for making the Caſes of Religious, 
and Civil Liberty to tally with each other, according to the 
Doctor's Syſtem. In the Concerns of Religion, every Man 
muſt act for himſelf, and not by a Deputy: He has a Conſcience 


- of his own, which he cannot delegate to, or entruſt with any 


Proxy or Repreſentative whatſoever. If therefore the Caſes 
are parallel, as the Doctor ſuppoſes them, there can be no ſuch 
Thing allowed as Repreſentatives in Parliament; but every 
Voter muſt attend in Perſon.---This is an important Point; 
therefore more of this hereafter, 8 


OBSER- 
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OssRVArioxs on the foregoing EXTRACTS. 


Favs I have finiſhed my Exiradts from Mr. 


Locks, and ſome of the moſt eminent of his 


Diſciples ;—Men, whoſe Writings, (we chari- 
tably hope, not intentionally, or maliciouſly ; — 


though actually) have laid a Foundation for 


ſuch Diſturbances and Diſſentions, ſuch mutual 
Jealouſies and Animoſities, as Ages to come 
will not be able to ſettle, or compole. Many 
more Paſſages might have been added from other 


celebrated Writers on the fame Side.; but 
ſurely theſe are full enough to explaintheir Mean- 


ing. And therefore from the following may 
be collected. 


I. TnAr Mankind do not ſpontaneouſiy. 


and, as it were, imperceptibly ſlide into a Diſ- 


tinction of Orders, and a Difference of Ranks, 
by living and converſing together, as Neighbours 
and ſocial Beings :— But on the contrary, that 


they naturally thew an Averſion, and a Repug- 


Nance to every Kind of Subordination, till dire 


Neceſſity compells them to enter into a ſolemn 
Compact, and to join their Forces together for 
the Sake of Self- Preſervation. Dr. PRIESsTLx, 


the faireſt, the moſt open, and i ingenuous of all 


Mr. Loekk's Diſciples, excepting honeſt, un- 


chſſembling Rovsszav, has expreſſed himſelf 
| | ; hee A 
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lo clearly and fully on this Head, that I ſhall 
beg Leave to quote his Words again, tho” I had 
mentioned them before. 


To begin with firſt Principles, we muſt, 
for the Sake of gaining clear Ideas on the 
Subject, do what almoſt all political Writers 
have done before us, that is, we maſt ſuppoſe 
a Number of People exiſting, who experience 
„the Inconvenience of living | independexe and 
** unconnetted; who are expoſed without Re- 


e drels, to Inſults and Wrongs of every Kind, 


and are too weak to procure to themſelves 
many of the Advantages, which they are ſen- 
fable might eafily be compaſſed by united 
« Strength. Thefe Peopte, if they would en- 
gage the Protection of the whole Body, and 
join their Forces in Enterprizes and Under- 
„ takings calculated for their common Good, 
** muſt voluntarily reſign ſome Part of their na- 
« tural Liberty, and ſubmit their Conduct to 
* the Direction of the Community: For with- 
out theſe Conceſſions, an Alliance cannot be 
= formed.” 8 


Hers it is very obſervable, that the Authr 
ſuppoſes Government to he ſo entirely the Work 
of Art, that Nature had no Share at all in form- 
ing it; or rather in prediſpoſing and inclining 
Mankind to form it. The Inſtinéts of Nature, 
it n had nothing to do in ſuch a compli- 

cated 
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cated Buſineſs of Chicane and Artifice, where 
every Man was for driving the beſt Bargain he 
could ; and where all in general, both the future 
Governors and Governed, were to be on the catch 
as much as poſhble. For this Author plainly 


| ſuppoſes, that his firſt Race of Men had not any 
innate Propenſity to have lived otherwiſe, than as 


ſo many independent, unconnecled Beings, if they 
could have lived with tolerable Safety in ſuch a a 
State: In ſhort, they did not feel any Inſtincts 


within themſelves kindly leading them towards 
aſſociating, or incorporating with each other; 


though (what is rather ſtrange) Providence had 
ordained, that this Way of Life was to. be ſo 
eſſentially neceſfary towards their Papel yi | 
they muſt be miſerable without it: Nay, they 

were driven by Neceſſity, and not drawn by In- 
clination to ſeek for any Sort of Civil Govern- 
ment whatever. And what is ſtranger ſtill, it 


ſeems they were ſenſible, that this Kind of Inſti- 


tution, called Government, to which they had 
no natural Inclination, but rather an Averſion, 


and whoſe good or bad Effects they had not expe- 


rienced, might eaſily procure Advantages which 


they then wanted, and protect them from many 


Dangers, to which they were continually expoſed, 


in their independent, unconnected State. All 
_ theſe Things, I own, are ſtrange Paradoxes to 


me: I cannot comprehend them. However, 


9 it is, that almoſt all che Writers on the re- 


publican 
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publican Side of the Queſtion, with Mr. Locks 
at the Head of them, ſeem to repreſent Civil 
Government at. the beſt, rather as a neceſſary 
Evil, than a poſitive Good; —an Evil to which 
Mankind are obliged to ſubmit, in order to ayoig 
A greater. £ We: 58459 


P if Mr. Lock and his Followers have not 
granted much to human Nature in one ReſpeR, 
they have reſolved to make abundant Amends 
for this Deficiency, in another. For tho' they 
have not allowed human Nature to have any in- 
nate Propenſities towards the firſt Formation of 
civil Society ;---yet they do moſt ſtrenuouſly i in- 
fiſt, that every Man, every Individual of the 
human Species hath an unalienable Right to 
chuſe, | or refule, whether he will be a Member 
of this, or that particular Government, « or . 
none at all. | mr 


Tu 1 was to be my ſecond Obſervation: And 
a material one it is. For Mr. Locks and his 
F ollowers have extended the Privilege of voting, 
or of giving. afual Conſent, in all the Affairs of 
Government and Legiſlation, beyond what was 
ever dreamt of before in this, or in any other 
civilized - Country ; ;— Nay, according to their 
leading Principles, it ought to be extended ſtill 


much farther, than even _y oration ”_ 
done. ” 


* © BxrroRE 
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| Br ORE chis new Syſtem had:made. its Ap- 
pearance among us, the Right of voting was not 
ſuppoſed. to be an unalienable Right, which be- 
longed. to all Mankind indiſcriminatelß: But it 
was conſidered as a Privilege, which was 
confined to thoſe few Perſons who were in 
Poſſeſſion of a certain Quantity of Land, to 
Perſons enjoying certain Franchiſes, (of which 
there are various Kinds) and to Perſons of a cer- 
tain Condition, Age, and Sex. Perhaps all 
theſe Numbers put together may make about 
the Fortieth Pars of the Inhabitants of Grea!- 
Britain: They certainly cannot make much 
more, if an actual Survey and Enumeration were 
to be made. Wheveas the great Maſs of the 
People, ho do not come within this Deſeription, 
are, “ and ever have been, excluded by the Eng- 
2 Conftitution. from voting at Elections for 
Members of Parliament, &e. &c. And heavy 
Penalties are to be levied on them, if. they 
ſhould attempt to vote. Now, according to the 
Principles of Mr. Locks and his Followers, all 
this is totally wrong; for the Right of voting is 
not annexed to Land, or Franchiſes, to Con- 
dition, Age, or Sex ; but to human N ature 
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* See. an expreſs Diſſertation. tonatts the Cloſe of this Work 


on the three Orders of Men formerly in England, Slaves,--- 
Tradeſmen,---amd: Gentlemen. 


itlelf, 
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itſelf, and to moral Ageney: Therefore, where. 
ever haman Nature, and moral Ageney doextft 
together, be the Subject rich or poor, old or 
young, male or female, it muſt follow from 
theſe Principles, that the Right of voting muft 
exiſt with it: For whoſoever is a moral Agent is u 
Peron and Perſonality is the only Foundation of 
the Right of voting. To ſehpoſe the contrary, we 
have been lately told by a Right Reverend Edi- 
tor of Mr. Lockk, is gros 1gnorance, of ſome- 
thing worſe: And to act on ſuch reftraining 
Principles, by depriving the Mals of the People 
of their Birth- Rights, is een MA ew un 
Vinny 


II. 17 al Mankind indiſctiminitely have a 
Right to vote in any Society, they have; for the 
very ſame Reaſon, a Rigln to rejectthe Proceedings 
of the Government of that Society to which they 
belong, and to ſeparate from it, whenever they 
Mall think fit. For it has been inculcated into 
us over and over, that every Man's Conſent 
ought firſt to be obtained, betore any Law what- 
ever can be deemed to be valid, and of full 
Force.---We have been alſo aſſured, that all, 
and every Kind of Taxes are merely Free-Gafts : . 
Which therefore no Individual Giver is obliged 
to pay, unleſs he has previouſly conſented to 
the Payment of it, From theſe Premiles it un- 
doubtedly follows, that every individual Mem- 

| E 2 | ber 
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ber of the State is at full Liberty either to 
fubmit, or to refuſe Submiſſion to any, arid to 
every Regulation of it, according as he had pre- 
determined in his own Mind. For being his own 


Legiſlator; his own Governor, and Director in 


every Thing, no Man has a Right to preſcribe 
to him, what he ought to do. Others may. ad- 
viſe, but he alone is to diftate, reſpecting his 
own Actions. For in ſhort, he is to obey no 
other Will but his own. BO 


Tuxssx are ſurely very ſtrange Poſitions ; and 
yet they are evidently deduceable, and do na- 
turally reſult from the ExtraQts given in this 
Chapter. Nay, there are ſeveral others equally 


1 paradoxical, and equally repugnant to every 


Species of Government, which hath ever yet 
exiſted in the World. Such Paradoxes therefore 
deſerve a diſtinct and particular diſcuſſion. 


3 
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ES i. 


Several very groſs Errors and Abfurdities Hoe 
able on the Lockian Syſtem. 


* 


The fo Species of Error, with its Lubcker fon dons. 


HAT Species of falſe Reining which the 
Logicians term @ dicto ſecundum quid ad 
dictum 15 mpliciter, or that which proceeds from 
a few Particulars to general Concluſions is ſo 
common in Practice, and ſteals into the Mind fo 
imperceptibly, that Men can hardly be too much 

on their Guard againſt it. — Conſidered in its 

own Nature, nothing can be more obvious than 
that a Propoſition, which may be true in a parti- 
cular Inſtance, may not be fo invariably :' An 
that therefore two ſuch Propoſitions ſhould never 
be confounded together, as if they were ſynoni- 
mous. — Yet the Identity of Words and Sounds 
often leads Men to ſuppoſe, unleſs they are'very 
watchful, that there is alſo an Identity of Senſe. 

Many Caſes might be given to corroborate and 

illuſtrate this Obſervation; but perhaps there is 

no Inftance whatever, which confirms it more 
ſtrongly than that now before us, the Lockian 

Principle of the indefeaſible Right of private 


e. 


MR. 
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Mx. Locks in his early Days was a Witneſs 
to grievous Perſecutions inflicted on the Score of 
Religion. He ſaw the Rights of private Judg- 
ment expoſed to continual Vexations; and he 
ſaw likewiſe, that the Intereſts of the State were 
not at all concerned in maintaining that rigid, 
univerſal Conformity in Religion, for which the 


Bigots of thoſe Times fo fiercely contended ; — 


may, that the Principles of Humanity, Juſtice, 
and Truth, as well as the Suggeſtions of found 
Policy, plainly required a more extended Plan 
of religious Liberty: All this he clearly ſaw : 
And hence he -inferred, and very juſtly, that 
every Man had a, Right not only to think, but 
even to act for himſelf, in all ſuch religious Mat- 


ters as did not oppoſe, or claſh with the Intereſts 
of civil Society. And had he ſtopt there, and 


gone no farther, all would have been right; nay, 
he would have truly deſerved the Thanks of Man- 
kind for planting © their Cauſe fo well. 


ION alas! he extended thoſe 1 1 Aich 
were true only in what concerns Religion, to 
Matters of a mere civil Nature, and even to the 
Origin of civil Government itſelf; - as if there 
had been the ſame Plea for Liberty of Conſcience 
in diſobeying the civil Laws of one s Country, as 


for not conforming to a Church Eſtabliſhment, 


or an Eccleſiaſtical Inſtitution ;---apd that the 
+ Rights 
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Rights of private Judgment [I mean the open 
Land public Exerciſe of thoſe Rights] were 
equally unalienable and indefeaſible in both Re- 
ſpects. Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that, had 
the Caſes been truly parallel, a Non-conformiſt 
in the one Caſe ought to have been tolerated 
equally with a Non-conformiſt in the other : 
And I will add, that the whole Merits of the 
Queſtion depend on the ſingle Point, nn 
che Cafes are n, or not. 


Tavs, for ne RIEL not even the 
fupreme Magiſtrate, has a Right to moleſt me 
for worſhipping God according to the Diftates 
of my own Conſcience, provided I do nothing 
in that Reſpect, which ean farrly be conftrued 
hurt the Property of another Man, or diſturb 
the Peace of Society. Therefore I may be a 
Papiſt, as well as a Proteſtant in my ſpeculative 
Opinions, and yet do nothing, which can, when 
juſtly interpreted, be accounted to be injurious 
to others: Nay I will not ſcruple to declare, 
that T may be a Jew, or a Mahometan, a 
Gentoo, or a Conlucian, and. yet be a loyal 
Suhject to my Prince, an honeſt Man, and an 
uleful Member of the Community. There- 
fore, if * Tolezation were ever to be extended 


. 1 7 1 o l 7 „ 4 * Fs P 1 * * 


—_ 


a * 


* Matters of ſtrict Right are undoubtedly very different from 
Matters merely prudential ; and in the-Reaſan of Things a Line 


Aa 


as ſar as in Reaſon, and Juſtice, and good Poli- 
cy it ought to go, it ought to be ſo large as to 
comprehend every religious Sect -; Whatever, 
whoſe Dodrines, or rather whoſe, Praftice [for 
tis chiefly by Men's Practice that we ought to 
determine, whether any -Se& deſerves: to be 
tolerated, or not ;---therefore I ſay, whoſe 
Prattice] proves them worthy to enjoy the Pro- 
tection of the State. And there is a very par- 
ticular, and a moſt important Reaſon to be 
given, why this Liberty of Conſcience in re- 
ligious Matters ought to be extended as far as 
everithe Safety of the State will permit: It is, 
becauſe in the Affairs of Conſcience no Man can 
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* 8 to ba e 3 them. a peaceyble * 
uleful Subject has a Right to the Protection of the State under 
Which he lives, in order to enjoy the Fruits of his Induſtry: 
And it would be an Act of flagrant Injuſtice to debar him of 
that Protection either in whole, or in Part. But he cannog 
have the ſame juſt Pretenſions to demand to be created a Ma- 
giſtrate or Judge, or to be raiſed to Poſts of Honour, Power, | 
or Profit of any Kind ; becauſe theſe Offices do not belong to 
him of Right, in the mere Capacity of a Subje&t. Therefore as 
they are Matters of a prudential Nature, they mult be diſpoſed, 
of according to the Diſcretion of the ruling Powers in every 
State, and nqt according to the Ambition, or Expectation of 
the Candidates. There may be many Things, in reſpe& of 
4 Capacity, Education, outward Circumſtances, Party-Attach- 
| ments, &c. &c. which may diſqualify from certain Offices 
. thoſe, who, in other Reſpects, are uſeful Subjects, and there- 
j fore entitled to Protection. It belongs ultimately tg the Pru- 
dence of the Legiſlature to ſettle the Boundaries. 
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act, or be ſuppoſed to act as Proxy for another; 
no Man can be a Deputy, Subſtitute, or Re- 
preſentative in ſuch a Caſe; but every Man 
muſt think, and act perſonally . himſelf. This 
is the Fact; and in this Senſe it is very 
true, that the Rights of private j udgment- 
are abſolutely unalienable: But why, un- 
alienable ?—It is becauſe they are unt rans- 


ferable: And therefore every Man muſt of 


Neceſlity, after having uſed the beſt Lights and 
Helps he can obtain, be his own Legiſlator, (un- 
der God) his own Governor, and his own Di- 
rector in the Affairs of Religion. 


APPLY ow theſe Ideas to the Caſe of Civil 
Government; and then ſee, what en Con- 


3 will ariſe. 


14 In the firſt Place, if the ſame Train of 
Reaſoning 1 is to be admitted in both Caſes, then 
it is evident, that none, no, not Women nor 
Children, ought to be excluded from the Right 
of Ws on every political Queſtion that may 
occur; unleſs indeed you can prove beſorehand, 
that thoſe, whom you exclude, have no Conſcience 
at all, and have no Senſe whatever of Right and 
Wrong: — And you muſt prove likewiſe that they 
are incapable of judging in this Reſpect, not 
only to the Satisfaction of others (which e 
would not be difficult) but alſo of themſelves ;— 


n! it is humbly apprehended, will be a moſt 


F arduous 
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ardudus Taſk: Vet, I ſay, you muſt prove 
it, otherwiſe you will exclude thoſe from voting, 
who have juſt Cauſe to think, on your State of 
the Caſe, that their Right is as unalienable a8 
your own; and you will att diametrically oppo- 
ſite to the grand fundamental Principle of your 
Founder by excluding them. In ſhort, to uſe 
your own Language, you yourſelf will be an 
Uſurper and a Robber. Therefore draw the 
Line, if you can, between the promiſcuous Ad- 
miſſion, or Exclufion of ſuch Voters as thele, 
3 to the nan A er bbc 


24h. 13 the Caſes. are parallel, then the u un- 
en Rights of private Judgment are not 
to be ſet aſide by the Determination of any Ma- 
Jority whatever. For as a Plurality of Votes is 
no Evidence of Infallibility, a Man's inward 
Conviction - may not be altered by his, being 
overpowered by Numbers. Whit then is he to 
do in ſuch a Caſe ? The Anſwer is obvious; He 
muſt follow the DiRates of his own Conſcience ; | 
and he has an unalienable Right ſo to do. Well, 
but Mr. Lock himſelf acknowledges, that were 
this to be allowed, that is, were the Minority. to 
be permitted to act contrary to the Senſe of the 
Majority, civil Government itſelf could not ſub- 
ſiſt. True: He makes ſuch an acknowledge- 
ment: And by ſo doing he reduces himſelf to 
the Dilemma, either of © {giving up his whole 


© " | Syſtem 
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Syſtem, that no Man is bound to obey thoſe 
Laws; which have been impoſed upon him with- 
out his on Conſent ;—or he muſt ſhew that a 
Man doth conſent, and doth not conſent, at the 
ſame: Time, and in the ſame Reſpect. Indeed 
it is evident, that he found himfelf greatly per- 
plexed, when he came to touch on this Point; 
and that he ſeemed to be like a Man got into 
a dangerous Paſs, full of Precipices, which he 
wiſhed not to ſee, in paſſing through, by not 
looking about him. Dr. PRIE STI is more 
open and ingenuous. He did not attempt to 
ſhun the Difficulty, which he ſaw was unavoid- 
able, but prepared to encounter It, as well as he 
could. For after * having obſerved ¶ ſee the 
Quotation, P. 14] that every thing in a ſmall 
Society might be determined by the perſonal 
Votes 'of the Majority preſent, he prudently 
adds, provided they had previouſly agreed, 
that the Votes of the Majority ſhould be de- 
eifve* Such a Condu& of the Doctor's is 
commendable; though the Argument he made 
uſe of is weak and trifling : Weak it is, becauſe, 
1ſt. It is ' impoſſible for the Doctor to prove, 
that previous Meetings were held'1 in every, or 
perhaps in any State whatever, in which it had 
been 'unanimouſly determined, that the Votes 
of the Majority ſhould be deeifive ; and 
triſſing, becauſe 2dly. were it even poſſible 
to prove, the FaQ, it could be of no Service to 


F 2 ihe 
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the Pattor's: Cauley) inaſmuch as an ahi nable 
Right. is of ſuehi a Nxture, that it cannot be ſur- 
rendred/to a Majprig /: And even if this were 
attempted; F; uch a Ceſſon. (to adopt the Words 
f Dm PRIEEY wauld either bind not at all, or 
bind, only the Individuals, Who made it. 
And ſo could be of no Continuance. Therefore 
in every View, it, is ſtrictly demonſtrable, that 
according to the Lockian Syſtem, nothing leſs 
than Unanimity in every Meaſure can keep ſuch 
a Society as this from the Danger of breaking to 
Pieces every Moment; for a ſingle diſſentient 
Voice, like the Vzro's of the republican Ty- 
rants of Poland, is/ſufficient to throw the whole 
Conſtitution of the State into Chaos and Con- 
fuſion. In ſhort, ſtrange as it may ſeem, the 
unalienable Right of, one ſingle refractory Mem- 
ber of the Diet deſtroys, or annuls the un- 
alienable Rights of the whole: Nor is there any 
other effeAual Remedy to be applied in this 
deſperate Diſorder, but that of a, Sabre held 
oyer the Diſſentient's Head, with a Threat of 
cleaving him down, if he, ſhould perſiſt in the 
Exerciſe of his unaliepable Right. This indeed 
has been known to have produced Unanimily, 
when other Motives could, not prevail. What 
infatuated Politics are theſe! And to what 
' Mazes of Error, and Abſurdity, do. Men run, 
when they ſtray from the, Paths «of, common 
Senſe | Trad CV!!! 
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"0 Thindh."Fok the'very ſame Reaſon; that the 
Members'6f a Lockian Republic cannot ſur- 
render their unalienable Rights to a Majority, 
be it {mall or great, they cannot likewiſe tranſ- 
fer their unalienable Right of voting to Deputies 
or Repreſentatives to act and vote for them. For 
this in Fact comes to the ſame Thing with the 
former. They muſt therefore all vote in Perſon 
or not at all. Now this is a direct Inference, 
which neceſſarily follows from the foregoing Pre- 
mifes. And it is an Inference, which Dr. Px1cz 


is ſo far from diſavowing, when applied to the 


Caſe of the ebe, that he glories in, and 
greatly exults upon it. As no People (ſays 
*he}): ee the Oasen, Page 21] can law- 
Fe fully furrender their faligious Liberty, by 
64 giving up their Right of judging for themſelves 


f in Religion, or by allowing any human Being 


<5 preſcribe to them, what Faith they ſhall em- 


© hrace, or what Mode of Worſhip they ſhall 
* prattice ; ſo neither can any civil Societies law- 
Fe fully furrender their civil Liberty, by giving 
* up to any extraneous Juriſdiction their Power 


* of legillating for themſelves, and diſpoſing of 


*- their Property. Such a Ceſſion being incon- 
15 ſiſtent with the unalienable Rights of human Na- 
ce ture would either bind not at all, or bind only 
« the Individuals who made it. This i is a Bleſſing. 
„ which no Generation of Men can give up for 
another; and which, when loſt, a People have 
6 ir res a _ to MY Tux 
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Tux Doftor's Aim in this Paragraph, we 


plaigl yi ſee, was to defend his beloved Americans a- 
gainſt che ſuppoſed Uſurpation of the Engli/h oyer 


their unglienable Rights, Be it ſo: But was he 
aware, that the very ſame Argument holds equally 
firong againſt the Appointment of Aſſemblies of 
See, in America, and of an Houle of 
COmMMmgns in England, as againſt the ; Engi/h 


Legiſlature ruling over the American 2 Was he, 
I fay, aware of this? And yet nothing can be 


More; evident, than that the ſame Argument con- 


- cludes equally ſtrong in hoth Caſes, if it concludes 
at all, For Example. No People, ſays the 


** Nottox, can lawfully ſurrender their Religious 
5 Liberty, by giving up their Right of judging 
* for. themſelves in Religion, or by allowing any 
6 * human Being to preſcribe to them, what Faith 

they. Ball embrace, or What Mode of Worſhip 


« they hall practice. I agree, with him moſt 
heartily | on that Head: Bus then I add [and;1 


am ſure, what, I add. in this Caſe, Dr. PaicE 
willregdily, allow}. that no one Individual can 
depute another, ta judge for him, what Faith he 


| yen or what, Mode of W orſhip. he 


ſhall \praftice, And then what is the, Conſe- 
quence? Neceſſarily this, That if the Caſes be- 
vyeen Religion and Civil, Government. be ſimi- 


1 3 the Noftor, ſuppoſes them $9, be, no one 


Indiyiqual can appoint another 10 judge for him, 


e fl be Propoandel, har Taxes ſpl 
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be' raifed, or what is to be done” at Home or 
Abroad, in Peace; or in War But eve Per- 
ſon, Who has this indefealible,” this Unalien able; 
incommumnicable, and urtrariferabte Right 85 | 
voting,” judging; and fighting; muſt vote, Judge, 
and fight for himſelf, ---This'I ſay is a necettiry 
Conſequence from the Premiſes : And I deſy the 
acuteſt Logician to deduce any other ane 
8 the abore Hypothelis. | LIL 


ü undiſſembling Rovsszav clearly 
Ion where the Lockian Hypotheſis muſt ne- 
ceſſarily end. And as he was a Man who never 
boggled at Conſequences, however extravagant 


or abſurd, he declared witk his uſual Frankneſs, 


that the People could not transfer their indefeaſi 
ble Right of voting for themſelves to any others; 
and that the very Notion of their chooſing Per- 
ſons to repreſent them in thefe Reſpects, was a 
Species of Contradiftion. According to him, a 

Transmutation of Perſons could not be a greater 
Impoſſibility than a Tranſlation of thoſe Rights, 
which were abſolutely incommunicable. And 
therefore” he adds [ See his Social Compact, 
Chap. 18. Of Deputies or Repreſentatives} 
The Engliſh imagine, they are a free People: 
They are however miſtaken : They are only 


uch during the Election of Membersof Parlia- 


ment. Whentheſe are choſen. hey become Slaves 
„again.“ The Doctors PaIE STL Y and PRICE do 
not indeed 3 join RovsSEAU in con- 

| demning 


\ 
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demning the Uſe of nations Repreſentatives; : 
but it is plain, that they admit them with a 

very ill Grace, and, with great RetuRance. 
Nay, they are ſo far conſiſtent with themſelves 
as to declare very freely, that the Ad- 
miſſion of them is an Infringement on Li- 
berty, more or leſs : even on that Liberty, 
which they -proclaim aloud, every Man has an 
unalienable Right to reſume, as ſoon as ever he 
can. Moreover, they accord with Rovsstau 
in another general-Pofition ; that true, genuine 
Liberty can only be enjoyed in a State ſo very 
mall, undoubtedly they muſt mean ſome paul. 
try Village, conſiſting of a few thatched 
Cottages] that the“ People can perſonally 
attend on all Occaſions. Much more might 
have been added: But ſurely we have now 
had enough, and to ſpare, of this Kind of 
Reaſoning à dito ſecundum quid ad dictum ſim- 
pliciter. And the Upſhot of the whole is this, 
That if Men will jumble thoſe Ideas together, 
which ought to be kept ſeparate, they muſt 
fall into palpable Errors, and be guilty of great 
Abſurdities in the Courſe of their Reaſoning. 


The fecond Species of Errors, with its : Subdiviſions. 


Troven I have obſerved before, yet T muſt 
repeat again, that according to the Lockian 
Syſtem, civil Government is not natural to 


Man. 
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Man. It ſeems,” the Seeds of it were not origi» 
nally implanted in our Conſtitutions hy the Hand 
of Providence. For had that been the Caſe, we 
might reaſonably have expected, that they would 
have ſprouted up, and germinated of their own 
Accord, at leaſt in ſome Degree; vithout dating 
the Origin of Government from the jealous 
Efforts of political Contrivance, mutual Com- 
pacts, and reciprocal. Stipulations. We might, 
I ſay, have naturally lyppoſed, that Government 
and Mankind were, in a Manner, coeval; and 
that they had grown up together from ſmall Be- 
ginnings, or a Kind of infant State, till they had 
arrived at a maturer Age; in regard to which 
ve might further have ſuppoſed, that they became 
more, or leſs poliſhed and improved, according 


as they had received different Cultures from hu- 


man Art and Induſtry. All this, I ſay, we might 
have naturally ſuppoſed; but all theſe Suppoſi- 
tions we mult entirely lay aſide, in order to adopt 
another Mode of accounting for the Origin of 
civil Government. For according to the Lockian 
Syſtem, Mankind had no natural Inclination to- 
wards. any Government whatever: But having 
found the Evils of Anarchy to be quite intolera- 
ble, they reſolved at laſt to ſubmit to the Evil of 
Government, as the leſſer of the two. But in 
order that they might guard againſt the Dangers 
to be feared on this Side, as well as felt on the 
former, they determined not to part. with their 
precious natural Liberty, till Security had been 

— | G given, 
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given, that ſuch a Ceſſion ſhould not be turned 
to their Diſadvantage. Therefore they folemnly 
ſtipulated, that in «caſe th ir new Lords and 
Maſters ſhould not pleaſ⸗ they might re- 
turm again to their dear Nature, and 
begin the Work of Govermmeut de novo, if they 
choſe ſo to do, or remain as they were, all equal, 
all;free,--and independent. And thus it came to 
pals, "that they, who were under no Sort of Sub- 
jection one Moment, became the Subjeas of a 
regular Government the next : And from being 
no Ways connected wir any Body politic what- 
ever, they were transformed, all on a ſudden, 
hy the Magie of the original focial Contract into 
moſt profound Politicians: The Lockians have 
not yet vouchſafed to tell us, where any one 
fingle Copy of this famous original Contract is to 
be found, —in what Language it was written, — 
im whoſe Hands depoſited, =who were the Wit- 
nefſes, — nor in what Archives we are to fearch 
for it. But nevertheleſs they have taken Care 
to ſupply us very amply with Inferences and 
Deduftions reſulting from it ;- as if it had been 
a Thing, which had been already proved and 
admitted, and concerning whofe Exiſtence no 
further Queſtions ought to be aſked. We'muſt 
therefore, as we cannot be favoured with a 
Sight of the Contra itſelf, attend to thoſe In- 
ferences and neee which Oy 0 are 
—_—— from i It TIDE HOI pl. 
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Tux firſt Inference is, that no Man ought to 
be deemed a Member of a State Politic, till he 
has entolled himſelf among the Number of its 
Citizens by ſome exproſs and poſitive Engage- 
ment. For, ſays Mr. Lockxr, | See the Quo- 
tation, Page 9.] ſubmitting to the Laws of 
any Ceuntry, living quietly, and enjoying Pri- 
© wileges and ProteQtions under them, makes not 


© Mana Member of that Socioty ;---nothing 


can make a Man 10; but his actually entering 
# into it by poſitive Engagement, and expreſs Pro- 
© miſe and Compatt.“ And again: Whatever. 
Engagements or Promiſes any one has made 
for himſelf, he is under the Obligation of 
them, but cannot by any Compact whatever 
** bind his Children or Poſterity. For his Son, 
hen a Man, being altogether as free as his 


Father, any Act of the Father can no more 


give away the Liberty of the Son, than it can 


of any; Body elſe.“ TE the Quotation, 


N 9. 1 VR 
85 


A this is\ is haha dk to the Nature 


of the original Contract here ſuppoſed. For if 


we can believe the one to have exifted; and to 
have: been the only Foundation of Civil Govern- 
meint, we maſt allow, that the other ought 5 
have followed. Here therefore let us ſu | 

Caſe. r Man, tho burn in England, and o 
Engliſh. Parents, Vet, it ſeems, is not by Birth 
an Engli/hmas ; that is, he is not a Subject of 
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this Realm; till he has made himſelf ſo, b by ſome 
expreſs Covenant and Stipulation. "This" me- 
thinks, appears & little ſtrange : : But ſtranger 
| Things” will ſoon follow. © For, after. having 

veigded all Circumftances, and confidered the 
Maner pro. and con. he at laſt conſents to be- 
come à Britiſh Subject, and gets his Name en- 
rolled among the Number of its Citizens. 
Then he marries, and bas a Family; and by 
living. under the ProteQion of the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution, where every Man is ſafe in the En- 
joyment of the Fruits of his Induſtry, [not to 

mention thoſe honourable, and lucrative Imploy- 
3 Amis obtained under the Government. ] He 

ws rich and wealthy, leaving ſeven Sons behind 

um, all grown up to Man's Eſtate: To the ſix 
: younger he gives ample Fortunes in moveable 
9 Coods and Chattles, and to the eldeſt a large 
Eſtate in Land. 4 he Queſtion therefore is, 
Among what Species of political Beings are theſe 
ſeven Children to be claſſed? And are they the 
Subjects of Greal. Britain, or are they not, be- 
fore they have entered into an expreſs Covenant. 
or r with the Ane for that Purpoſe i 1 


' Acconvine to Mr. Los s leading Idea, he 
-6ught to ſay, that they are the Subjekts of no 
(Government upon Earth; but that they are all 
an the original State of Nature, perfectly. free 
ifrom any political Lawsor Connettion whatever, | 


| - : entire 
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entire Maſters of themſelyes, and abſalutely in- 


dependent Beings. Conſequently, that they 


ought to be allowed to do as they pleaſed relative 
to Exeat-· Britain Great. Britain I ſay, which fad 


: enriched their Father, had, nurſed them up; and pro- 


tedled them from their very Infapcy do. mature 
Eſtate] and that if they choſe to forſake her. ĩn any 
particular Period of her Diſtreſs, ſhe oughboot to 
ſtop their Emigration, or to-hinder them from car- 
rying all their moveabie Goods and rich Effects with 
them ¶ their Immoveables, no Thanks to them, they 


could not carry] much leſs ought ſhe to demand 


the Aſſiſtance either of itheix Perſons, or of their 


- Purſes, as a Matter of ſtxict Right, :if they ſhould 


not he diſpoſed to grant it. This I ſay, is the 
rue Lockian Principle without Exaggeration: 
And let the impartial, World be the Judge, 
whether it be conſiſtent with common Senſe,” or 
fommon Honeſty. Indeed Mr. Locks himſelf 


feems to have been aware, that he had carried 


this Point too far: For he allows, that one of 
theſe Sons, ſuppoſe the eldeſt, that is, the Land- 
holder, might be obliged, by the Nature of his 
Tenure, to defend that State, "vithin which his 


vr A tatit Con nſent.” 11 hes rs 2 
5 Ke Läbe! F ather] may indeed at annex ſuch Con- 
| ditiong 
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* ditions to the Land he. enjoyed, as a Subjett oſ 
any Common-Wealth, as may oblige his Son 
« to be of that Community, if he: will enjoy 
60 thoſe Poſſeſſions, which were his Father's; be- 
© cauſe the Eſtate being, the. Father's Property, 
© he may diſpoſe, or ſettle it as he pleaſes.” And 
thus Reader, at. laſt we ſeem to have gotten one 
of theſe Sons, the. Landholder, back again into 
the Service of his Country, in order to defend it 
ain Times of Danger. But let us not be too 
ſare: For this Lockian Principle is of ſuch a 


changeable Nature, and is endowed with ſo much 
Verſatility, . that It will often give us the Shp, 


| when, We. think we have the firmeſt hold M1 It. 


HERE therefore let it be aſked; If a a Man 
hath a Right to annex what Conditions he pleaſes 
to the Poſſeſſion of bis Landed Eſtate after his 


Deceaſe, — By what Law did he acquire that 


Right? And who gave him that Authority ? 


Surely in a mere State of Nature he could have 
bad no ſuch Right ;-{becauſe the Land could be 
no longer his, than whilſt he himſelf was ufing 


and occupying it: Which lis plain, be could not 


do after he was dead. Granting therefore, that 
in a State of N ature he had a Right, during his 


Life. Time, do appropriate to himſelf a certain 


Portion of Land for his own Sultentation, [which . 


yet, Roussga⁰ with aft She, if, f. Reaſon 
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poſitively denies. ] Still that Land muſt revert 
to the Public, and become common again after his 
Deceaſe. But if it ſhould be faid, that he de- 
rived the Riglit of bequething Land, and of 
annexing various Conditions to the BequcRt, 
from the poſitive Laws” of civil Societ _ (which 
is the Truth of the Caſe, and which Mr. LockR 

himſelf is obliged to allow, by ſtiling this F ather, 
a Subject of Toni Commonwealth) Then F 
aſk, Why could not the Commonwealth, if it 
ſo pleaſed, exerciſe the ſame Right itfelf, which 
it had empowered the Father to exerciſe ? Why 


could not the State oblige the other fix Sons, as 


well as the eldeſt, to perform the ſeveral Offices, 

and diſcharge the Duties, civil and military; of 
toyal SubjeRts, if the Exigencics of the State 
ſhould ſo require! ? Or if there be any eſſential 
Difference betycen the two Caſes of moveable 
Property, and immoveable, reſpecting the Duty 
and Allegiance due to Government ;---ſhew the 
Difference if you can. In ſhort, what is it, 

about which we have been ſo long diſputing ? 


* - 4 L * 4 2 


Nr * LAG 


autoriſee par a Loi el ? Second Partie, Le Premier, 
qui ayant enclos un Terrein, Paviſa dire, Ceci eft à moi, et 
trouva des Gens aſſez ſimples pour le croire, fit le urai Fon- 
dateur de la Societ? civile. Que de Crimes, de Guerres, de 
Meutres, que de Miſeres, et d' Horreurs n'eut point epargnes 
au Genre Humain celui qui arrachant les Pieux, ou comblant 
tes Foſſẽ, eut crit a ſes ſemblables; Gardez wns d ecouter cet 
Impofleur. Vous etcs perdues, fi vous oubliaæ, _ les Fruits a 


Fay 


a tous, et que la terre a A perſonne. 


. 
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For, after all it is plain to a Demonſtration, that 


ve muſt allow at laſt, what ought to have been 


allowed at firſt; viz. That Protetion and Al- 
legiance, between Prince and People, are reci- 
Ties, and that the one neceſſarily infers 
the other, without the Formality of an expreſs 
perſonal Covenant, or poſitive Stipulation ; ſo 
that if the Duty of Proteftion be performed 
on the one Side, that of Allegiance ought 
to be obferved on the other, and vice verſa, 
An Author, not inferior to Mr. Locks, or 


any of his Diſciples, in the Defence of true Li- 


berty, both Civil and Religious, and who is 
acknowledged to be an excellent Judge of the 


Engliſh Conſtitution, thus expreſſes himſelf on 


this important Subject. Natural Allegiance is 


— 


founded in the Relation every Man Randeth 


in to the Crown; conſidered as the Head of 


ce that Society whereof he is born a Member; and 


on the peculiar Privileges he deriveth from that 


* Relation, which are with great Propriety called 


his Berthright. This Birthright nothing but 


dis own Demerit can deprive him of; it is in- 
* defeafibe and perpetual. And conſequently the 
<« Ditty of Allegiance which ariſeth out of it, and 
5. 18 inſeparably connected with it, is in Con- 
5 fideration of Law likewiſe unalienable and 
5 perpetual.” [| See FosTtr's Reports. Intro 
deiftion to the Diſcourſe on High Treaſon. 
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2dly. The Aſſertion, that Taxes are a Free 
Gift, and not a Debt due to the Public, is 
another ſtrange Inference reſulting from Mr. 
Lockz's Idea of an original Contract. Indeed 
had Government been that vague, unſettled, 
and precarious Thing, which the Lockian Syſtem 
repreſems it to be; without any better Founda- 
tion to reſt upon, than the Breath and Caprice of 
each Individual ; = then it would have been very 
true, that thoſe, who ſupported it by their vo- 
luntary Contributions, were the Givers, or Donors 
of their reſpective Sums. But doth the Idea of 
ſuch a BenefaQtion at all accord with the Idea of 
a Tax? Surely no: For a Tax in the very 
Nature of it, implies ſomething compullory, and 
not diſcretionary ; ſomething, which is not in 
our own free Choice, but is impoſed. by an 
Authority ſuperior to our own : Whereas a mere 
Gift, or free-will Offering implies juſt the con- 
trary. However, as I ſaid before, it is not the 
Inference itſelf, which. is here to blame; for had 
the Premiſes been true, the Ipference would 
have been juſt enough; and therefore we muſt : 
trace the Error higher up. Here then be it 
obſerved, that it can never be true, that Provi- 
dence hath left Mankind in a State of ſuch total 
Indifference reſpetting Government, that it 
ſhould depend on their own Option, whether 
they will have any Government, or none at alk. 
I fay, this can never be true of the Species in 
general 1 whatever particular Exceptions therg 
H might 


| 
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might he of here and there a wayward; Individual, 
Who. ought to be regarded as a Monſter, deviating 
the Inſtindts and. Fropenſities of Mankind towards 
Jocial? Life, are in a Manner ſoliprsſiſtible, that 
4 might. almoſt ſay. Men will as naturally; 1e2K:to 
enjoy the Bleſſings, of Society, as they, do to 
obtain, their daily Food. In the ene Cale it is 
nat left to their own Choice, whether they will 
gat or not eat, drink or not drink. (for kind 
Nature has .deterprined that Point for them); 


hut it is leſt to. memſelves to judge and to chooſe, 
in many Inſiances, what Kinds of Food, and of 


Liquids they will uſe, how they will have them 
ꝓrepared, and whether they will make a proper, 
{Or improper Uſe of theſe Deſtinations of Provi- 
dence. Juſt ſo, on;nearly ſo, in my Opinion, 

is the State of human Nature reſpecting Govern- 
Went, For P rovidence ſeems to have deter- 
mi miped-for. them, that there; ſhall be a Government 
of ſome Sort or othen; and then to have left it, 


EIS c moſt, part, to themſelves, to;;fix, on the 


or Mode, and to regulate the ſeveral Ap- 
Sehe, belonging to, it, »ACCOr < g 4t0;their-qwn 


good Liking, Judgment, and\Diſcretions. Now, 
x lg ape We that 4 15 if bn _ dale 
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Governmentof ſome Sort, ör in ſome Shape or 
other; it then neceſſarily follows,” that certain 
Means muſt be found out for the Support of uch 
an Ent What, therefofe, it may be afked, 
are chaſe Means ? Ane which are che beſt. the | 
leaſt burthenſome, and the moſtunexceptionable? f 
For in this Reſpect likewiſe, as well as in the 
former, A great deal is left to the Prudence and 
Sagacity of Mankind to weigh and conſider, and 
provide for themſelves.] The Anſwer to which 
Queſtion is the following, That there can be 
deviſed but three Ways for the Suppart of iy 
wernment whatever, viz. 1 
Crown Lands, — or public Taxes; -- and each 


of theſe Methods (ſuch are the Imperfettions 


of human Nature) is attended with-Conveniences 
an Trconveniences not SYS ET. 
Nörgler 4. seen 
NuD (firft } as to perfmiPSeroice.—T the In- 
fancy of a very ſmall State, and before the Arts 
of Civilization had ſufficiently taken Place, per- 


ſonal Service feems to have been the firſt, and 
indeed the only Idea, "which would occur. F or 


when Men had nothing elſe to pay, towards that 
Government which protetted them, they Mu! uſt have 


Paid that : paid it, 1 mean, as a Matter of 
Duty, Debt, or Obligation, Aud: ot as the 


Lockians ſuppoſe, a free-will Offeripg, c or volun- 
t tary Service.” But it-is caly to ſee, that fuch a 
Tribute as this would ſoon appear to be very 
durthenſome for the Subject to diſcharge, and 

| H #2 not 
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notaatzall gonvement far dhe Prince 40 receive. 
:Imrefpefirtorthe Subj >werejhe tobe obliged 
ttodeavehis wmprivate Wffabns, in omento attend 
:theiPiblicdoa all Gonaſiahss ci villos military, 
kgiſlali tex / and judicial a- thare ul: be hardly 
ty Tims laft, Whiek hewould calltis wn . His 
Fields muſt lie neglead di Manufaßture and 
this Shop cherdeſertod, and al Buſineſs, both in 
-thei Way of Agrizultare, adh Scherer, by 


Land and by Sea, be in a Mannen at a Stand. 


An reſpeſq to tho Princes the State, r the Pub- 
lie, ioo apromiſcuous;Atiendancebf Ferſons of 
all Ranks;: Ages, and Eraſeſſiams would-be found 


250 be acer great Nuſance;: and tobe produc- | 


til of many Exils oF] various Kinds, iw ithout 

Benefits to counter balance them. Add 
+45 chigu Gkeat fas the ci tds af the State became 
»eHfengled.: theres , Perſons living:at a 
- 8r2tbNiſtance;: Mννeacome more and more 
i Ain pUigable :: 80 that) every V iew, this K ind 
-of:Frihute, thooghthe « Source of all atbers; muſt 
oon he laid aſide, and be. .exchangeddor ſome⸗ 
thing more uſeful, and leſs inconvenient.· Only 


Thus much of this primeval Idea ought always. to | 


be retained, that in Times of univerſal Danger, 
„*g nut again: recur ta the otiginabUſe of perſo- 
 nal:;Sexvige.. Tor in ſuch a Caſe, the Prineiple 
. of, Self-Preſervation autborizes': every State to 
ſummon all its Inhabitants capable of bearing 
Arms, to be ready to appear in its Defence: 


; Nor, . trow, would the Lockian Plea of Ex | 


em — 
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emption an fack:fd Gale be regarded in lin iher 
Lights than: as proreeding tither from hi Rears 
of an arrant Coward, Ber rom qthe Schemes and 
Conſpiracies of a: Franor? In eithercLight''it 
vnuldlecertainlys meet—wido ita dafur ved HRuriffi- 
ment. d ndeed the very Recital Gf ſuch h Plea 
carries/{o-ſtrong'a Confurhti ch in ãt that nothing 
nee be added es 4 Gentlemen, ths ug 
+ was: hom and bred in this Country, and have 
nba its Laws, When that was attended 
with ſome. Advantage and no Danger 3] and 
1 ttugh I have lived quietly, and enjoyed Pri- 
detvileges and Protection under them more- 
«over, tho the Invader is making groar Strides 
d to ſubdue you,” and Ha ve,EE⁴f- iscin v Man- 
e ner at the Gates et Iqnuſt: at ꝙreſem hig 
eave to be excuſe frem vppoſing him? For 
as never did aQuualiy-lenter'ints! amy lpoſitive 
Engagement, Ancbefprbſs Prõmiſdl ud COm- 
+ pabl io defend inis Country; I ed rot; legally 
1 obliged to defend it. in Fact, Jam not a 
Member of your Sotiety, and bberefors hen 
have no Right to preſs me into its Service. 
Thus much for this Part of the Lotkiin Scheme, 
that Täxes, alias perſohal Services Af Ne 

Git: Andilet all Mankind from the Hgheſt to 
- the-lovteſt}) from the grehteſtito the tear Ca- 
pacities, ( ibe the Jadges, Wat Epithets ſuch a 
Schemen deſerves. SHA vi Is rommuyt . 
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ONE more; the Caſe of preſſing Saibors for 
he Sea- Service, is a ;Gonfirmation'! of: Very 
Thing which hath been advanced concerning the 
Neceflity of retaining the original Idea of ſerving 
the State in Bexſon and not hy Subſtitutes. For 
Sailors are a Body of- Men, whoie: Service ean - 


not be performed by 2 but Sailors a and there 
8 che Nature of ':Phings, 


fore they are, and, f 
ever mult; be, liable: to ſerve in Peron Now, 

were you to call Preſſing a free Gift, or the vo- 
Juntary Offer of perſonal: Service on the Part of 
the poor Sailor that is preſſed, what would the 
World thinks of you; but that you were either 
#2fane yourſelf, or that you eftcemed all others to 
be mere Ideots? However, your: Plea perhaps 
may be, chat tho the perſonal Service of Sailors 
at preſent is, generally ſpeaking. very far from 
voluntary -yet it might have been rendered 
Wore deſireable, and conſequently vohintary 
[rather teſ-involuntary] were a proper Mode 
adopted for inviting Sailors to inliſt of their, own 
Accord. This I will ſuppoſe is your Plea: And 
the Meaning of 1 it is,. to recommend a national 
Regiſter, for. Seamen. Great Things have been 
ALaid ol late Vears in Praile of fuck an Inſtitution; 
but they have been chiefly faid by thoſe, who 
leaſt underſtoad what is meant and implied by it. 
4 myſelf onee thought it a fine Thing; but ever 


$ ince the Year 1748 (when I had the firſt Oppor- 
wnity.of examining it on the Spot) I have been 


ahayoughly convinced, that a Regiſter doth not 


deſerve 
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deſervt a tenth: Part of che Praiſes, which our 
modern Patriotic Pamphleteers, and ignorant 
News. Mriters have beſtowed upon ti For it is 
a very operoſe and intricate Buſineſs; not at all 
ealculated for the Difpatehl of: Tradenand Free- 
dom of Navigation; moreover; it is headed, in 
its Conſeque nees,; with'ſiich an Expence a8 ren- s 
ders Freight in France * : exceſſively dear: 
Theſe are the Evils attending it even in Times 
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This Circutn{tzmce of tlie Dearneſs of the French Freight - 
{more than. 39 per Cent. deaxer) than the Engliſh}];renders the: 
Conduct of the French Court, in ſupporting the Independency 
of America, and granting a Freedom of Navigation (at leaſt in 
part) between O14 France, the Frenth Iſiands, and the American 
Continents one of the moſt impglitic Meaſures that: ever that 
Nation adopted. For, as the very Forte of the Americans con- 

fiſts in the Cheapneſs of their Navigation,” and as they are à 
People more addicted to Chicaue of every Kind, to Quirkks 
and Quibbles in the Law, and have greater Inwertion that 
Way, than any People upon Earth (even according to the 
Confeſſion of their beſt Friends); they, with the Affiſtance of 
their new Allies, the French Planters of Martinico, Guadalbupe, 
c, alt united in one common Iniereſt, will evade the reſtraining 
Lane Qd Fronce, in Spits of every Effect Sf seg Beh. 
niſtry to the contrary, This, I will venture to predict, will 
be the Conſcquenee in Proceſs of Time. And then the Arte- 
ricans will engroſs almoſt the whole of that Carrying: Trade to 
themſelyes, which uſed to be the beſt Nurſery of Seamen for 
übe ebe es What een is this i? But I xt ear- 
The filly groundlefs Notion}! that the Seperatien of Americn 
wau}d; be the Rum of Eagland, bath done more to advance the 
ae ee, than we\could, ,or, at legt: Wo d 
have done for ourſelves. May we profit by theſe Blunders ef 
-ethers, and ſee or dyn real Itereſts, before it be too late! 
FD v 
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—— and Sent b. „Nom . A Abart s 
ahete in ahi boaſted Method, which, js Whit | 
preferablp,ito. — 5 For ws always begm 
with qBgunties and vital ions; and ſeldom. or 
never bang Neecourfe go fel, 92655 ae 2 
Methods ar e found to faik 8 that; after all, we 3 
are miſch nig Pap, with, the . in, Times of 
W. ay band, keel, wong gh * Incanvenic Wo 2 

eber of: Tale | 
ment for Southwark,: ſpent many ; Years incframing J 
Bilhfer A national Regiſter of Seamen; 110 | 
be wan Man of igang pat yep Far and had | 
had long Experience in nautical Aﬀairg, it Was 3 
natural for him to eonclude, that he bad fue- I 
ceeded. in correcting the many Evits and Imper- | 
feflions of the *French*Regilter!? his Bill. | 
think, was once read im che Houle df Commons, | 
ant öfücted to be printed. Ar Nr. Mom's | 
Req elf Sc i it laid d before u e of: Nen. 4 


dir Opitich ; ad 1 rife for Anfwer; 


bad 28 tte Niode of preſſing was, botk Flerchants 7 
and Seamen, and all Parties concerned, would 
prefer n to 2 : 

| reſtridive 4 
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felt ere Cfaiſts"contifed fl the regierin 
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fart a Gentle Rre⸗ in 
Key be — 25 favourablets Liberty, 
: 10 Commierde an au ptiftinale . in | 
Fact a the theniſelves Epe or Uefire. But 
in the mean Time; and till that happy Period 
thall arrive, when a ſufficient: Number of Sailors 
mall be induced b ſome inviting” Scheme or 

other Fcall it à Regiſter,” or call it What you 
gene to enliſt of chef Gun? Actord ;= the 
Mode of Pretfing (theres ho Help for ic) muſt 
be retained, — And need I add, that the Man, 
who is preſſed, is not x Volunteer 1 Need go 
about to probe that he is not his ohmJ Legillator? 
and that he is neither l nor _ 
3 Aitefted? eee NL SOTO 21 101 3 
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Ds FY pr todd Mode: of ſupporting Covern- 
ment is by? Crown Lands, or large Domains. 
fe 3 Now;this is another Species of perſonal :Service, 
; 1 with the Addition of ſome Part of the 
radyce of ſuch Lands either to be taken in Kind, 


* 
o 
Yn. #4 HE 3 2 


Trabis of Country came into the Poſſeſſion of 
be reſpective Regents in Society (which we know 
Vas amiently the Caſe, at leaſt all over Europe) 
Kees Los; I : | is 


. 


1 
i, or to be exchanged for Rent. How fach, vaſt 
Ks 
1d 
08 


of Conque 10 l= For vl en a Coun nquered d 
by any;of the barbarous 88 850 Magcker fer | 
in Chief, and his Subalterns, abs his 8 mites, 


2911. 
Earls, Thanes, or Generals, divided the, T Terri- 
| tory into two ares or Lots: The IDE? was re- 


: E ſerved, | 
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2181. V.19V + It 18446 1 Jill 5 ; 


19;a Nacken mot to he cally exp hasen 1 Probably 
theſe, ;mmonſe Eſtates were principally, owing. © 
BAY Kifſargpt( G eee ' patriarchal 
Rights, — apghthe Rights of Song . The Pa- | 
triarchs.-z Or, the Pragenitors of 1 Nations, it is na- 
tral. t. ſuppeſe,, tooß Care to ſecure cee 
of the moſt commodious Land to their.own U 
—:and very, probably they dividedthe ee 
as. 3 encreaſeq and multiplied, among 
abaltern, Heads of F amilies;— ſubjet never- 
thelefs, to; ſuch Reſtrittions- and Conditions, and 
10 ſuch perſonal Duties, and Services, as, were 
judged: h be neceſſary, whether civil, milit ry. 
or ſerviley, in the; infant State of- Society; 116 The 
Hiſtories.of of che Begin 15 ofall 08 Erik 
and Herds of Peeyle. 10 0 from the ame 
ginal,, fegm to canfirm this Hypotheſis. |. But it 


ought to he abſerved;,;t that the ſtrict, , patriarchal 


Pian could, not aye ghtained here in Britain, 
eyer ſince the Invaſion of the Saxons, Da S, and 


Normans. (and poſlibly of the Romans 3 W, atever : 
it, might have done 1 in the, more antjent 16 | 
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feryed, and generally ſpeaking i it was a very large 
one, for the Uſe of the: Commander! ih Chief, in 
oider 10 ſupport the Dighity of his Statiön, to 
entertain his: numerous V fats And Bep endants, 
and likewiſe to ra iſe, fe. all! and" my + Cn 
f derable Body f be ab hb Gun Expence, 
and « out of the Tenants i am hits” own Domain, ith- 
out callin "for further Affiſtanice,"”” TE felt af 
the Country w was divided And ſubdivided Artong 
the ſeveral Chieftains; according to their reſpec· 
tive Ranks and Statiotis;-their military Meri”, the 
Number of their Followers,” the 'F Ach. '6f 
the Prince, and other cittumſta tees: In this 
Allotment each Chieftain ball, for the moſt Part, 
the ſame Juriſdiction, "both civil. 15 Sg 
over his reſp eftive. Tenan t ad che Prince 
over thoſe on his own 'Domai ER lah 1 
bad alſo the ſame Right t6 to demand dee 
Services of thoſe Who heldfunder binf! *%Hether 


militar 5 or ſervile, as. the Prince Mimfelr Bat 


each Ct veftain Was likewiſe obliged 19246 'Stiit 
and Service at the Court of the Sovereign and 

d him in his Wars, in the ſarne Matiher, 
and go in the fame Form, as His\willitary 
Tenants were obliged to do Suit and Service 'to 
him. This, therefore, together with Eſcheats 
zand F 1 Co oſitions and Confifcations, 


$5 \ AF i. 


PFerquili tes ariſing from Eſcuage, Re- 


Winnt | 
lle 710 Heriots, Alienations, Wards an (Liveries, 


Pr re-emp t Purveyances, Prilages, B itlerages, 
Kc. &c. ee te main! Branches of the 
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Somme Senne und Brerogatives. Now L afk, 


iS Wed Hy! ee hing in all this Gat Dgue, 
WAR WF rd leaf reſembles the Ideh of A Free- 


renne On the con 


— iv Ade evident that the vy Obel and 
J 


Irioſbent\" vofi:rKeſebPreropatives Were tom- 7 
aden me Degrerf anνν thai i he »moſt of 
der wbitrabpantbtyrabbicalih aſhockivng | 
Deprdem Iliad, nkere bandly ever Mag a civi I 
0 Rithfiby : morb produflive of HlAvexy f and 1 
Oppleflions om the απο xtreme f Tu- 
'watts,: Tnſurreftions;! and Rebellion on the 
ether! thahaher Gothigi- Andeed it ill deſerved : 
the Name of a cv:/ Conſtitution: For it par- ; | 


_ took much more of a military, than of a civil 5 | 
| Natures ibeipgolittle. better than the. Idea of an 2 
Enca mehtza or rather of à Cantonment of ; 
"orcas Extend! ee ah d Wide, according to the 
ANT Country; and fubjeft to ſuch 3 
irrte a 45 theſe" great Diſtances.-and--Dif- Þ 
Matty 21 (Gb vIginz: 12 ts 
perſions made. neceary.” One Thing is cer- : 


aingo that true civil Liberty was a Stranger to | 
ery ry fp Cotthtry;” here the Gothic .Confitation | 
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rag. irt weed, and that What was called Ei. 
ehefey in thoſe Days, and What our modern Pa- | 


1110 18 
Ay Iiir, ) al, e of in ours, as the- Glory 
: af Ene a W ende 7 
ae onſtlke, "ry murdering gore Vaſſals of | 
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CONSIDERED: AND. EXAMINED. 6 


could bad togethor,o a make gommon 
Canſe;1tlity:werkca Mqichifbr ihe King birnſelf, 
who Othd c] I O be been} al Tyrant 
them. Nom thiswazthecboaſiad;Luibeny;olftbs 
GothitGonftirutidn x5 dAndbiteyledhat; in France 
anch Stain; Suu“ HdR 8 
in ſſome o&ther! 'Countriesg othissRewex of Uthe 
Bajonsbf doing Miſchidi:.aydof being a. Plague 
to each there 1/theirrown Vaſſalsi and, to l 
around) then} has hurmomuch curtailgd, if not 
totally abohſhed;-wtherefore we are told hy 
very great? ànd \fraves Hiſtorians. that -theſe 
Countries! lhave? ſb thewicLiberties*.i; Indeed 


| 180 31 101 101 yo Ns 6 to B i 


Som Am Ig 


leds vr: modern Pa- 


tiois{ that in former * was no; dugh * 
Standingegtmy; ; but that $.A Invention, to 
Alave ankind. . Indeed, if t. ey el 51 „ khat the Ter 
ittelf was not in Alem former Tiles) they keeerightg - for the 


Word Band Arnie l i; of modern Date. But. ift Adee 


propagate. a Motion, (which be rtainly do) that Thigg 
itſelf, the Subſtance, was not hs eing till very lately, they 


1h T ailty bra wil ful Miſreprefenthtiomz for — be 
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F * r E To 


che Goclie Cin änctien nessy exeated a; ee e, 
FS! th in, Narre, in eyerx ene ky pre- 
J Nan alſo, oy the ellential B Vet when 


iled 
Feng zend? I nbdern Standing- Armies conſiſtoſin thiel tbat qura 
ko _ _ " — ——— = 0 0 on 
2. e ntly their Forces were much more diſperſed, 
f apided, much more fabjeRt 40 the Wills and 


e Eabr wor th teſpeRtive Generals and ſubaltern Officers, alias 


'theBatbas] and Lords of Manors; and, in mort, in every 
5 unfsvourable to civil Liberty than ours are.— 
from the 
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4 grant, "that the Kings of each of theſe Coun- 
tries have riſen in Power in Proportion as the 
Nobles' (habe ſunk; büt neverthelefs/ I do aver 
it fön 4 ſolemm Truth. that the common People 
haue bech Gainers Iikewiſe.,. For though they 
have” not acquirt# as much Liberty, 'as they 
light to have, and hat is their Right to have,--- 
yet they have "obtained : a much greater Degree 
VF it every where, even in Denmark iſe 5 wal 
yi pals before. Ogio? 3. 
41 (is. Bad. J > L 
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e 2381 L 575 Q0- ann 10171 1 
wo great Barons, ee we Lord ale "a: 
= bloody attle on Nibley Common, Anno. 1470 {See Ark TNS“ 
Hi it. Elite erſhire, Page 577] With 400 Men on i Side, raiſed 
in leis thats Hours, from among their reſpective Vaſſals and 
ane The famous Battle of Chewy Chace, is ſtill a more 
8 extraordimary Cireumttanter according to the antient Song: 
For in that we are told, that Earl PY had made a Vow, 
chat le \outt'be"the Aggreftor in breaking the Peace between 
tlie two King gdoms, by hunting 3 in a Woog that belonged to 
ä the Houle of of Do vob 5 Vet raſh and unjuſtifiable as fach: a 
" Vow was „Ahe Event thews, that' his Pleaſure alone was A ſufff. 
- cient Rea 155 far the very Flower of his Vaſtals aud Dependant 
| 46 atten d him in that frantic bravading Expedition. Nowhere 
Ta, W ere a two modern great Men, ang two: Dis, 
r * r Barons, or any two Generals, or Cbfonele, in the 
159 ts Ws we EA Quarrel with, and to ſend Challeng es teas 
NS (as 5 Are affured was the Cafe between“ he Lords 
Alberts, bg ire, and the Earls PrncY And PDoveris) 
_  V6bits they de able to prevail on any of their *Penknts'ts" til 
up Aridi in ſuch a Quarrel? and colild they engage, 1 d not 
"i 4 Regiment on x Side, but even angle *Y68p; or C6 
pany," de drawn Sword, ot fre a. Mulket Hr that Dern 


"Surely no: Ver we are told; that theſe were the Days in Which 
gur brave Fore-fathers enjoyed that glorious e 
Luck Aeting for themſelves, which we, their dtgenerare's Seas, 
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\ — & Year; a F ifth of which i 15 6,099,000. 


CONSIDERED AND EXAMINED. 63 
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Bur to purſue this Subjea no further; Be it 
obſerved, that the Crown. Lands or Royal. Do- 
mains in, antient Times, were ſo very extenſive, 
as to contain a fifth Part, of the Lands of england; 


and that the, ſeveral. Fern, and Profits 1 = 


#5 © AS 4 


fer all the common e of „ 
Nay, it has been computed, that had all the 


Lands of antient Demeſne borne a Rack Rent 


according to the preſent Standard the Sum 
total would have been not much hort of 
6 000,000]. Searing: And what ſeems, to con- 


COTE S, ITW © Neno 350.1 22106 Dae: 220 
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* See a very ingenious and de Pamphile et, intirulec 
The Rights of the Fritiſi Teige. to tax Were 
Colonies vindicated, printed for 1 ECKET. ©, 1 differ from 
this Author. in nothing very materially, but in his Fed Wag 


tion of the preſent Rental of England, which he : ſeems to me 


to haye ſet a great deal too low. Had he attended to the vaſt 
Impravements f in Agriculture throughout England a ee 
partly by. Skill and good Huſbandry, par ly 'by the Ene 

of common Fields, and by the enclofing and Sato 
above : a Million, of Acres of Commons, age, iy 


45580 Mountair ins, Moors, F dens, Marſhes, &c er And 
1 AU PN bh prodigious, Encr eaſe c of Prildings 3 38, London, 
bs , Bath, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchefter, and in al- 
mo every Manufacturing Town , and Diſtrict whatever, for 
weckt ee T fay, had he duly attended c 
Dane of, . Rents an theſe, and on other e e 
Won ld. bare found that the Rack- Rental of Enelan 
Pater, i independently | of Scotland, gannot be. fo. 17.5 = 
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64 NOTIONS OF MR. LOCKE . 
firm this Calculation ic, that it is pretty well 
known, that the Fates belonging o what” is 


Barone? e wot HEE dees Wart ers of 
1,000, Ohl. Sterling of annuat Rent; - ſup- 
pofing” that the feverat Manors Hupdreds, 
Pariſhes, Precinds, Streets; and Houſes in 

London; and throughout England and Wales, 
which formerly did belong to the Duchy of 
Lancaſter ; [many of which now claim thoſe Pri- 


vileges, and Exemptions, which the Dukes and 


Earls of Lancafter once granted to their Ten- 
ants ;Þ- I fay, ſuppoſing that all theſe Eſtates 
vere at preſent in the Hands of one Perſon, 
and that he were to recelve a Rert for each 
 proportionably to the preſent Standard. 
then, and in that Caſe, it has been computed, 
that the Amount of the whole would be little 
tefs than 1,000,0001. Sterling. 


Bor ho this Calculation erronnus, or not, the 
Fact is certain, that even as low down as the 
Reign of Epwazp the Fourth, the Crown- 
Lands, together with the feudal hereditary Re- 
venue, were judged to be adequate to the com- 
mon Expences'of Government. Indeed, this is 
not much to be wondered at, when ve conſider, 
that the Charges of the Navy, together with the 
ſeveral- Appendages of Docks, . Yards, Maga- 
zines, Fortifications, Vittualing and Admiralty 
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3 fearcely had a0. "Exiſtence, in, abaſg, Days : and 

8 4 ''Tenuresghen pplieg.abe Place 
ole handing Armys = Thexefore,. Achs Cr 5 
could fuppor, juſelf, . withoutther Aid, of, Barlia: 
ment, it is abyious to. any refletting 18 
the real and rational Jaiberty.of the d. 
hardly have been enjgyed during all;the 
Period: - Lſay, the real, and rational, 0 
70 Ae mad, pee 19 5 
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Poser e None that 1 can think of by # that oj. 
3 which is almoſt- as bad as dhe ak Jo-ther, - i 
common People it vas certainly, worle ;- the Re- 
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medy I mean, was that of the great Barons 
forming* ao League againſt him.—-I hever not 
ſerupled to ſay / that ſueh a Remedy was ayarſe! 
to the common People than the Diſeaſe itſelf 5" 
For ther cannot be à clearer, and a- more vi- 
dent Propoſition. than that it is far better to be a/ 
Ablolute Monarchies of- Hance 

Dennunk; than to: be a Vaffal to x Grandes 
of e what is nearly 58 ſame Thing, a 
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Slave to a Planter in N LBut more of 
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66 NOTIONS OP MR. LOCKE 
However, as Providence is always bringing 
Good out of Evil, fo it happened, that partly 
thro the Profuſion 6f our former Princes, and 
partly through the Contempt whieh Queen Er 1- 
ZABETH had entertained of her Succeſſor, IAS 
the Firſt. the Crown-Lands were ſo diſſipated 
and alienated. (notwithſtanding the common Law 
Maxim of Mullum Tempus occurrit Regi) that it 
was impoſhble for Government even with the ut- 
moſt Oeconomy, to ſubſiſt on the ſmall Pittance of 
theſe Lands ſtill xemaining. This was the Caſe 
when the STUART Family mounted the Throne. 
And Jawzs the Firſt, by his thoughtleſs, and 
childiſh Extravagance, ſoon made bad to become 
worle. What then was to be done in ſuch a Si- 
tuation ?..-Two, Things. and only two, ſeem to 
have occurred. Fhe firſt was, to command the 
Parliament to ſupply the Place of the former Do- 
main by ſome Kind of Tax; and in Caſe the 
| Parliament ſhould refuſe, then to have Recourſe 
to the Prerogative itſelf for raiſing Money with- 
out their Conſent : The ſecond was, to yield to 
the Times with a good Grace, and to ſue for 
that as a Favour which, in a certain Senſe, could 
not be ſtrictly and legally demanded as a Right. 

Unhappily for them, they choſe the former Me- 
thod. which begat a long civil War, and ended 
at laſt 1 in the total Expulſion of the Family. 


Now as this brings us to the Revolution, I 
will here obſerve, that it may likewiſe ſuggeſt 
tg our Thoughts, a | 3d. Mov: 
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3d. Mop of ſupporting civil Government, 
viz. by Means of Taxes. For tho' Ta ces were 
in Being Ages before, yet the proper Uſes and 
Advantages of them never began to be under- 
ſtood till after that Period: Nor indeed are 
they yet underſtood fo well, and fo thoroughly, 
as the Nature of ſuch a Subjca, _ its" great, 
Importance really deſerve. 4 


\ 


Two Uſes may be made of Taxes. a Primary, 
and a Secondary; the primary Uſe is to ſupport 


Government, and to defray the ſeveral Expences 


military and civil incurred, or to be incurred 
thereby: The Secondary is to provide for theſe 
Expences | in ſuch a Manner, as ſhall render the, 
Subjects in general the more induſtrious, and 


conſequently the richer, and not the poorer by 


ſuch a Mode of Taxation, And I do aver, that 
every judicious Tax tends to promote the latter 


of theſe Uſes, as well as the former; as ſhall be 
diſtinctly ſhewn in its proper Place. Now as we 
have already expoſed the great Inconveniences, 


and the many Dangers attending the Allotments, 


of Crown Lands. or public ans Br the Sup- 


port of Government; and as we have likewiſe 


ſutficiently proved, that the requiring of perſonal 


Services is a ſtill greater H ardſhip. and a much 


forer Infringement on perſonal Liberty; What 


bave we yet leſt, but Taxes. Duties, or Imprfitions 


to deſcant upon? For in Fatt we have no other 


K 2 Choice 
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6 NOTIONS OF MR. LOCK E 
Choice remaining: And therefore if we wil, 
or muſt ſubmit to have Government at all, we 
muſt; ſubmit to have e e no 
other Reſource. * 21 & 595 
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Bur fay the Loekians, Tares 2 are lake Free- 
Gift of the People Nay, they are the Free- 
Gift of each Individual among the People: 
For even the Supreme Power [the Legifla- 
* ture] cannot [lawfully or juſtly | take from 
% any Man any Part of his Property without 
+ his own Conſent!” This is Mr. Locks's own 
Declaration. And Mr. MolINEUx corrobo- 
rates it by another ſtill ſtronger, viz. © To tax 
* me without my own Conſent is little better, it 
* at all, than down-right robbing me.” In ſhort 
all the Lockians hold one and the fame Lan- 
guage on this Head: And therefore you muſt 
take their favourite Maxim for granted, or you 
will incur their high Diſpleafure : © You are an 
Advocate ſor Deſpotiſm, if you do not ac- 
* quieſce in this Maxim: You attempt to de- 
* ſend what is down-right Robbery ; you are a 
“ miniſteria] Hireling, a dirtty Tool, &c. &c.“ 


Now, as there is no anſwering fuch Argu- 
ments as theſe, I ſhall very contentedly let them 
| Paſs: in order to proceed to ſome others, which 
really deſerve to be properly tated, and clearly 


explained. 
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CONSIDERED AND EXAMINED. 6 
 FuxnEvFORE in the rſt: Place, we mult diſ- 


tinguifh between Power and Rigi: For without 


this we do nothing. The People: in their 
collective, as well as every Endividual- ãm his 
private Capacity, may have the Power of doing 


many chings, which,, ought? not, ig be done. 
Power therefore doth4 not in all Caſes. confer 


Right. This I lay down as à fundamental 
Maxim: And if I ami wrong in this, I ſhall be 
wrong in all the reſt. In the next Place I ob- 
ſerve, that a free Gift implies in the very Idea 
of it, a Matter of mere Favour, and not a 
Matter of ſtrict Rigiuit:Conſequently the 
with-holding of a Favour is not the with- 
holding of a Right. Being advanced thus far, 
I have yet to add, that Government itſelf may 
be conſidered in a two-fold View: 1ſt. As it is 
in its own Nature, abſtracted from the Con- 
ſideration of this, or that particular Set of Ad- 
miniſtrators, or of this, or that particular Mode 


or Form of adminiſtering it: And 2dly, as it 
comprehends the latter as well as the former, 


being relative to ſome certain Perſon or Perſons 
preſiding in the State, and to ſome particular 
Mode or Form of Government. And then I 
do aſſert, that Taxes never ought to be conſidered 
as Free-G1 ifts, or As of mere Favour, or vo- 
luntary Generoſity reſpetting the former ;--- 
becauſe Mankind have no Rzght to ſay, we will 
have no Government at all; and therefore we 
will have no Taxes for the Support of it : But 
reſpetting the latter, they may have a Right to 

ſar”, 
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fay: in certain Caſes, and on particular Emer- 


gencies, we will have this, and not that Man 
to reign oer us or we do prefer this Form 


or Mole of Government, and do, , reject that. 


Therefore at the original Settling of ſuch a Con- 
ſtiution, they may have a Right to conſider fuch 


ſpecial Deſignations, as particular Fi Tee Gifts, or 


{pontancous Options. 


Bur leſt I ſhould be miſunderſtood by the 
careleſs and inattentive, or be miſrepreſented by 
the malevolent on this Head, I will endeavour 


to illuſtrate the Subje& by a familiar Example, 


taken from the Caſe of the Americans themſelves, 
and to confute my Gaiden by their own Ar- 
guments. 


HznE then I will wave my Opinion, that the | 


Americans are, and indeed that they ever were, 
as far as they dared to ſhew themſelves, a moſt 


ungrateful, ungovernable, and rebellious Peo- 
ple; —1 ſay, I will! wave this Notion, and for the 
preſent. adopt theirs; viz. That the Cruelties 
and Oppreſſions, the Miſeries and Slavery, 
which the poor, plundered, ruined and ſamiſhed 
Americans had long ſuffered under the tyranni- 


cal Yoke of the Engliſh, were at laſt become ſo 


many, ſo great, and intolerable, that it was 


3 


high Time to throw off ſuch a galli Yoke, and 


aſſert their native Freedom. Well: They have 
thrown off the Engliſh Yoke, and have ſet up 
what 
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what they, are pleaſed to call American Inde- 

pendency. [Would 10, God. they bad dane fo 
fifty Years, ago.] But in what Manner, did they 
ſet up this Independence „And what did they 
do on this Occaſion ?---Nid they, for Example, 
attempt to live in an abſolutely independent 


State, without Order, or Controul, or. Subor- 
dination of '2 any Sort! 1 No: Did they even pre- 


tend to ſay, that they had a Right to live after 
that Manner, if they ſaw fit? No; They did 
not. On the contrary, their own Conduct 


plainly intimated, that they thought themſelves 


bound to have ſome Government, or other: 
And therefore, the only, Point which they 
had to determine [for they, did not pretend to 


determine any other] was, Who ſhould govern, . 


Americans or Engliſhmen 2---And after what 
Manner ?---Now their Conduct in this Affair 
clears up all the Difficulty at once, by ſhewing, 
that in one Reſpe&, Taxes are a Debt due to 
the Public for the Support of Government, 
and that in another, they are the free Gifts of 
the People towards a particular Set of Men, to 
whom they have entruſted the Adminiſtration of 
the Common- Wealth. For though Government 
was to be ſupported, and Taxes to be raifed, as 
the beſt and moſt eligible Means of ſupporting 
it ;---yet it did not follow from thence, that 
Meſſrs. Hancock and Ap Aus, WashIN GTO 
and LauRENs,' &c. &c. &c. were, by an un- 


2 hereditary Right, or indeed by any 
legal 
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up the Cauſe or loſt, ſeeing they bave ons For- 
creſs more ta retire to, which is built onthe ex- 


Taxes are to be laid, and Money to be raiſed on 
the People- The Stile of ſuch AfQts being the 
following, WI cvs AND GRANT; or 2 


ad a poi anne” 


Now in beder to go to the Bottom of this 


Affair, ve muſt return to the Caſe of Croun 
Lands, or Royal Domains. For when theſe, 
together with the feudal, hereditary Revenues, 
were ſufficient to anſwer all the ordinary Ex- 
pences of Government, what Right or Pretence 
could the Prince have, in a common Way, to 


alk for more ?—And if more was granted him, 
in what Shape, or under what Denomination, 


could it be granted but as a Free-Gift P—that is, 
as a Matter of Favour, and not of Right ? In- 
deed the yery Uſes, for which theſe public Be- 
_ nevolences were alked, and to which they were 

generally applied, is a plain Proof, that they 
were not underſtood by either the Givers, or the 
royal Receiver, as intended to defray the ordi- 
nary Charges of Government, but to make Pro- 
{ viſion for ſome extraordinary Feſtivities or Re- 

Joicings: —ſuch as a royal Tilt or Tournament, 


a Repetition of the Ceremony of Coronation [a 
— Entertainment in thoſe Days ;} the 
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ſtrongeſi. they will not, I am. perſuagded, give 
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makirlg! 6f the” King” dleldeſt Son a "Knight, the 
Marriage f a»Dalytites; Nc &. Tall of them 
Marterb of public|/Feftivity and Diverfion, in 
which!Spethclts che great Famittes f the K ing- 
dom boraia principal Part, And therefore made 
the loſs: Dbjefion) again Mich" Kitts of Free- 
Ciſts oc) No N. To 2491 61; Gig V G 
5 940m” bvb 9 20810! 0 as 45 
'Haxet therefore "the! Propricty” of ke "te 
preſſion Fer and g. "nidered with a V iew 
to lluch Thingt as itHeſe;E or indeed to Hoy 
others; which are nef e Allr Nature, where 
the Parade] and ext rnal Grandeur of Govern- 
ment, anti ſſot the V ithls/br Eſſegtials of it, are 
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Howev ads be Language Hor and. grant being 
onet introduced, cortinued to be the Stile of 
Parliament ever after. — So that in fact, it hath 
come to Pals in this, as well as in any. other 
_ Caſed"thaticertain W. ords and Phraſes, Ulages 
or- Cuſtonis, Which owed their Origitials 1 to Parti- 
cular Cauſes; have been retained long aſter the 


Catiſes themfelves hive ceaſed, and been for- 


gotten . to the great Gee of- 11 05 ahd In- 
create ol Error. FP, 
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F Fai ere Bae ern Mattets vf 
Vit Debt into Matters of mere Favour, the dl 
Lockian Politicians have diſcovered a more ex- 
peditious Method off diſcharging the National 
Debt, than any. of our plodding Projettors had 
chougbt of | before., For, iti is only toi tell the: 
public Creditors, that the Parliament will give and 
grant 90 o nger, and then, What : Tlien theſe 
Creditors « can, have no Right to complain of. am 
Injury or Inultice done them: Becauſe they 
ought to have known, that all Taxes are abſo- 


ktely free Gitts : And therefore. it was a Matter 


$14 * 


of mere. Indulgence, (for, which 'they,ought to 
have been x. very thankful), to have theſe Giſts and 


Gr ants continued to them as long as they ere. 


This r Diſcovery, will, no Doubt, adminiſter, 
great onlolation to all, the, national Creditors, 
both Foreigners and Natives, who, have veſted. - 
wel, Property, on the Security of Paxligment, 


in our public Funds. And therefore. I wauld.,- 


hum Pi tad it to Dr. Prics;: anfdhis.1. 
Friends, the American Congreſs, to try to bor- 


row Money on theſe Terms, towards ng 
the ExpUHCE of their Kerio War. 


7 


Bur to purſue ſuch Abſutdities r no HRS be 
it t obſervetl:in general, that the Root, from which 
L 2 theſe 
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urious to Know, i how ſuch an extravagant 
otio! this ever came to enter into the Heads 
"of en = ober Senle, it is, becauſe they 


ty: 5 eee &vil Government, even in its beſt Eſtate, 
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erelore f. ar. the 


Strength of two Propoſitions, v which | nece arily 


infer each other, viz. That the Hand 'of the ili- 


gent maketh rich, —and that the Hand d 0 the 


idle maketh poor. Therefore all Ta DS What- 
_ even are to be denominated either 8000 or "bad, | 
in Proportion as they promote Induſtry, or diſ- 


courage it. Now were a Survey to o be, taken of 


211 


our: preſent Syſtem, of Taxation, accoxrdir ow 
this Rule, it would be ſound, that many of our 
Taxes are very good ones,—that ſome A are in- 


different, partaking of a Kind of neütfs t 
and that very few are really bad ones. Whereas 
formerly the very Reverſe was the true State of 

the 
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the, Gaſe,;o which might eaſih/ he made to apptar 
tothe Satisfaflion of any: reaſbnable, impartial 
May,.|þy,comparingithewhote"Syflent'sf Taxes, 
Axticleby,Aoticle, asinftandsih thejteſint Yiar 
17 80nd ns dt ondlat any Period Whatever 
duringthellliſo : Timelof Mr Loc kk, oi during 5 
the golden Days ob good Queen Bxss Audits 
hex, Monopolies; or indeed at 'any Times 'or 
during any Reign, antecedent to tlie 8th of 
Geo. C. 15 Phat ':famous” commercial 
Statute, for which the Authors of it [Sir Nn ERA 
Warzen and his! Brbther} received the moſt 
ungratehi};Returns/from à Set of Mock” Pätr lots, 
and from a neee N ation. 88 
6 i311. wo abt M OO] £15 Qt 
n ENCE, plainly: tells us d! ein 
we muſt. ceaſe to wonder) chat the Generalit/ 
even of intelligent People; do not reafon at all, 
or at leaft will not; reaſon; to the Purpoſe: con- 
cerning the”) T endency of Taxes: That is, they 
will not enquire, whether they tend to promote 
Idleneſs or Induftry;” to transform Drones 
into Bees, ar Bees into Drones. In Fact, 'that 
Vhbich they moſtly attend to, is the Quianitity of 
| Money: „ort the“ Sum Total produced"by "ny 
given ax. If the Sum ſhould be a gfeat one, 
then theyigenctalhy pronounce that they ate fly | 
oppreſſed. and moſt heavily taxed,” and con 
plain-mioſtubitierly uf dleir Nulersz ff e 
to which; they are ſufe : that Mock Patflotʒ and 
feditious Nows-Writers will echo Batik theif 
Complaints from every Quarter. But if the 


Sum 
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Sum groduced ſhould bea very Imall one]: then þ 
they, think, that they: ares not quite heavily ö 
taxed; and therefore they: arennot;altogether{o IF 
profuſe zin, their Lamentatious. Not {nothing 
can be. more. fallacious/ alan fuch: Cönelufions 
Ivaſmuch, as it, is ſtriclycdemchſtrahlef that LY 
Tax, which ud hardyproduce/160Jo86k a 
Year tothe Revenue, might ver Beg 0 
preſlive, more impoyerihing, and a much 
greater Stab to Induſtry; of. every Kind; than 
others which produce rπν MILLIOxS. For the 
N ature. of Taxes is ſuch, that they imayibe com: 
pared to dhe pruning of Fruit Trees; an Opera- 
tion, which, all will allow to he not onhynuſeful, 
but in ſome Senſe neceſſary. Now if this ſhould 
be judiciouſly performed; the Trees will be much 
healthier, and bear abundantly the better 1 but | 
if ignorantly and unſkilfull) done, the Trees wilt 
bear nothing, or next 16 wohin ard Pens. 
will ficken, and die wache | LIT BA 


{rs - Tp TOR f 
Heres besen let © "5M ta Cale d ö 
chat all the numerous Taxes at this Day lubßlt⸗ 
ing, were to be repealed, and that only one © 
Tax yas40, he, laid on in their Rabom; viz. A ; 
Tax of, 2 29l, a. Day on every Plov, When at 7 
Work, Tor. on every Machine performing the 
ae {A Plow], and the like .Sumton-: every 

or. Waggon, or any other Machin&draw- 
ing, 75 carrying Goods, or Merchandize of any 
King, if 49d then. I all. What would“ be the 
1 1111 Confequence 4 
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_ Conſequence ?—Plainly this; That ſuch a Tax 


would produce but a very Trifle to the Revenue ; 
becauſe it would ſtop Labour and Induſtry to 


fuch a Degree, that our Farms in the Country 


would be deſerted, —Grafs and Weeds would 
grow in the Streets of our Towns and Cities ;— 
and the whole Kingdom would in a Manner be- 
come a Deſert.— Yet the few Beggars who were 
leſt in ſuch a deſolate Country, would have it to 
fay, that they paid but one ſingle Tax; nay, 

that they could get drunk on Spirituous Liquors 
Fas ſmall Stills would be ſet up every where, be- 
ing light of Carriage, and paying no Tax] 
Therefore they would have it to ſay, that 
they could get drunk for a Halfpenny, and 
perhaps dead-drunk for a ons Happy 
Times theſe! whereas their en aved, op- 
preſſed, exhauſted, and impoveriſhed Fore- 
fathers in the Year 1780, paid feveral Hundred 
different Taxes! And, what was harder till, 
they could not enjoy the Bleſſing of getting drunk 
under the exorbitant Price of 6d.—Such were 
the Miſeries and Calamities, which poor Old 
England then ſuffered under the Preſſure of a 
Multitude of Taxes, and of miniſterial Exeiſes!!! 
And now, Reader, having ended this long Ar- 
ticle concerning Taxes, I cannot help exclaiming 


at the Cloſe of it, in the Words, which I have 


| heard the late Earl of Cauzsrerritld ſeveral 
Times repeat, How much eaſier is it to deceive 
Mankind, than to undeceive them! But to re- 
turn. | 8 A 
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4A third, capital Error chargeable, Sn. che 


18 Seit, (and to be ranked under abs Cla s 


of Errors) ig that dreadful Noti ion, pro 
by them with a Kind of enthuſfaſtic Ardop, t 


en 


char Syſtem of Governmentiis the oply, true 4 


in the Nature, of Things i Hand that e 


not. built om this F oundation; are, in Need 0 4 


Truth, Io many deteſtablg Robb ris ee 


faced Uſurpations of the unalienable Rights ab | 
Mankind, Now. this | is in Fat profleining, War, | 


againſt all the Governments upon Fart an 


exciting, their Subjects tor rebel. And d indeed" . 


14. 11 23 4 


theſe new-fangled Republicans do pot appear o | 
be ſhocked at the Imputation, of F ſuch! horrid Con- 
ſequences, but on the contrary, they admit! them 5 


with a Kind of Pleaſure, and ſeem to glory in 


ſuch Deeds. The Extrafts from their rige l 


already given, are ſo deciſive on this head, that 


chere can be no Need of any further Proof, | or = 


I lluſtrati ion. 


"or that which 28 che moſt unaccounabile” 
in this whole Proceeding is, that they have adopt- 
ed almoſt every Thing into their OWN Syſtem, 
which i is exceptionable 1 in Sir ROB ERT Fi LM ER'S, 


and 7 15 which a have raiſed e wi ing 
Exel mati þ 


Taue for . Sir Rozzar, 0 all the 
Patrons of an indefeaſible, hereditary Ri ght, de- 


clare vith pne Wels that no. Length or Time 


" can 
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can bar the Title of the right Heir. For when 


ever he ſhall ſee a fit Opportunity of ſetting up 
his Claim, every Subjett is bound in Duty and 
Conſcience to renounce their Allegiance to the 


reigning Prince, and to reſort to the Standard of 


the Lord's Anointed :— Juſt fo, mutatis mulandis, 
is the Stile and Declaration of the Lockians : The 
People are the only right Heirs ; or rather, they 
are the only Perſons who have a Right to appoint 
right Heirs; and no Length of Preſcription can 
bar their Title. For every Settlement of a State, 
monarchical, or even republican, whoſe Title is 
not derived from a popular Election, or doth not 
exiſt at preſent by Virtue of ſome expreſs, and 


previous Contract, is a manifeſt Uſurpation of 


their unalienable Rights ; and therefore ought to 
be ſubverted and deſtroyed as ſoon as poflible ;— 
moreover the Authors of ſo daring an Attempt 
on the Liberties of a free People deſerve to be pu- 
niſhed with exemplary Vengeance, and to have 

their Goods and Eſtates confiſcated forthe Benefit 
of the Public, alias, to reward the Patriots. Now 
if any one ſhould aſk, what that is, which con- 


ſtitutes the People in this Caſe ? or who are thoſe 


Perſons that are inveſted, jure diuino, with theſe 
extraordinary Powers, theſe King-creating, and 
King-depoling Prerogatives? — The Anſwer Iown, 
in Point of Theory, is attended with very per- 
plexing Difficulties :—But in reſpect to Pradtice, 
and as referring to a Matter of Faft, it is the caſi- 
ell Tong imaginable, For the Perſons, or the 

People 
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People in this Caſe, are no other than the firſt 
Mob that can be got together, provided they are 


ſtrong enough to undertake, and execute the 


work ; if not, the next Mob, or the next to 
that, and ſo on, ad infinitum. For this is a Sub- 
ject, which, it ſeems, ought never to be loſt 
Sight of by a true- born Patriot: Though he may 
allow that the Efforts of the People for regaining 
their native Rights, may be delayed for a while, 


or may be diſſembled, and poſtponed till he and 


his Friends ſhall find a more convenient Seaſon 
for executing their laudable Deſigns. 


Acain : The Notion of Kings de Fafto, and 
Kings de Jure, that Opprobrium of the Jaco- 
bites, 1s alſo revived by the Lockians. For 


"whoſoever dares to reign without, or in Oppoſi- 


tion to the Lockian Title, is only a King de Fafto: 
The rightful King, or the King de Jure, be- 


ing yet in petto, and not to be brought forth, till 


the People can aſſemble together to aſſert, and 
exerciſe their unalzenable Rights with Safety. | 


MokrEoveR the perlecuting and intolerant 
Spirit of the Syſtem of Sir RoßERT FILMER, 
and of the Jacobites, is another very juſt Re- 
proach to it: And none inveighed more bitterly, 
or more juſtly againſt it on this Account, than 
Mr. Locks himſelf, and his Diſciples. —Yet ſuch 
is the Inconſiſtency of theſe Men; that they tell 
US o plainly, that we cannot miſtake their mean- 

M 2 ing, 
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ing, that they would allow no Government on 
the Face of the Earth to ſubſiſt on any other Ti- 
tle, but their own, had they a Power . equal to 
their Will in theſe Caſes. For ſays Dr. PxIEks Tx, 

Land all the Reſt join in the fame Sentiments] 
This [the Lockian, or popular Title] muſt be 
< the only true and proper Foundation of all Go- 
< vernments ſubſiſting in the World; and 7hat to 
* which the People have an unalienable Right to bring 
* them back.” — This is a Blefling, fays Dr. 
PRICE, which no Generation of Men can give 
* up for another; and which, when loft, the Peo- 
* gle have always à Right to reſume.” So that no- 
thing leſs will content theſe Men than the univer- 
ſal Eſtabliſhment of their own Principles, and the 
Renunciation or Abjuration of all others. Ye: 
theſe are the Champions who ſtand up for Liberty 


of Conſcience, and are the only Friends to recon- 
ciling Meaſures, to univerſal Foleration, to Peace 


on Earth, and Good-Will among Men. 


Oxcx more: All Laws made, or to be made 
by the Authority of Uſurpers, alias of Kings de 
Fatto, are, according to the Doctrine of Sir Ro- 


BERT FILMER and the Jacobites, abſolutely null} 


and void; till they ſhall have received the Sanc- 
tion and Conſirmation of the rightful King. And 
o ſay the Lockians in reſpett to their fole right- 
ful King, —the People. For here again they 
have told us o often, that we cannot forget it, 
that no Law can be valid, unleſs the people have 
authorized the making of it ;—Nay, they have 
gone 
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gone ſo far as to declare, that the very Eſſence 
of Slavery doth conſiſt in being governed by 
Laws, to which the Governed have not pre- 
viouſly conſented. This being the Caſe, you 
ſee plainly, that the Conſideration, whether the 
Law be good or bad in itſelf; whether it is 
a Law that is wanted or not wanted; and whe- 
ther it tends to promote the Liberty of the 
Subject, or to reſtrain it, is at preſent entirely 
beſide the Queſtion : — For the ſole Point here 


to be determined, is {imply this.—Had the Ma- 


kers of ſuch a Law any Right to make it, ac- 
cording to the Lockian Ideas of Right and 
Wrong ? If they had no ſuch Right, they muſt 
be pronounced to be Uſurpers, be the Law in 
itſelf whatever it may ; and therefore as they are 
Uſurpers, their Doom is fixed ; inaſmuch as they 
cannot expe& Mercy for their daring Attempts 
to alienate the unalienable Rights of Mankind. 


Bronx this Lockian Syſtem had been broach- 
ed, or at leaſt before it had made many Proſe- 
lytes among us, it uſed to be conſidered as no 
bad Maxim in Politics, —“ Not to be very in- 
« quifitive concerning the original Title of the 


Ke reigning Powers.“ F or if the State was actu- 


ally at Peace, and if every Man ſat, or might 
ſit under his own Vine, and his own Fig- 


Tree; or in plainer Engliſh, if the eſſential 


Ends of Government were anſwered both by 
the Protection of good Subjects, and by the 
Puniſhment 
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tence ; — then it was thought, that this was a. 


as ordained of God.— And if ordained of God, 
the People ought to obey them, under Peril 


is grown much wiſer: For the firſt Queftion 
to be aſked is, What is your Title, to be 
the Governor, or Chief Magiſtrate of this 


HT ESTER 


expect, that I ſhould ſubmit to obey you. 


be catechized after this Manner by their Sub- 


told by one of the chief among them, Dr. 


Teſt of ſuch an Enquiry. For, fays he, all 


_ ktical Philoſophers, ere& a Government of their 
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Puniſhment of bad ones, and alſo by the De- 
ſenee of the Community from external Vio- 


ſufficient Reaſon for conſidering ſuch Powers 


of Damnation.—But now it feems, the World 


Country ? And what Proofs do you bring that 
you have received your Authority from the Peo- 
ple, without Fraud on the one Hand, or Violence 
on the other? Anſwer me this, before you can 


FE w Governors, I believe, would like to 


jeas: And fewer ftill would be able to an- 
fer theſe Queſtions to the Satisfaction of a 
Lockian Patriot.—Nay, we have been expreſly 


PRIESTLVY, that there is not a Government on 
the Face of the Globe, which can ſtand the 


% Governments whatever have been, m fome 
** Meaſure, compulſory, tyrannical, and op- 
+ preſſive in their Origin.” Now this being 
the Caſe, why will not theſe benevolent, po- 
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own, for the Good of Mankind ;—a Govern-. 


ment on their own Plan, and perfectly agreca- 
ble to the Lockian Principles ; which ſhall 
therefore be a Pattern for the Reſt of the 
World to copy after? Nay, why are thcy, 
always ſowing Diſcords and Diſſentions among 
us, inſtead of eſtabliſhing a free, and equal, 
and harmomous Republic among themfetues 2 
Moſt certainly Great-Britain is not the proper 
Spot for exhibiting Specimens of this Sort : 
Becauſe, to ſay the Truth, we have had, 
and we have felt, too many of theſe political 
Experiments already, during the laſt Century, 
to wiſh to have them revived again. — But | 
America — Yes, the interior Parts of America | 
is the Country of all others, the fitteſt for | 
putting every fond Imagination of their Hearts 
in Practice. For if Fame ſays true, and if 
Mr. Locks himſelf is to be credited, there 
is as yet no Government at all in the inland 
Parts of thoſe immenſe Regions: Nor have 
even the Congreſs extended their gentle Sway 
beyond the Lakes Erie and Ontario, if they 
have gone ſo far. Thither, therefore, let all 
our Republican Patriots ſpeedily repair: Time 
is precious, and the Cauſe invites: A Pall- 
port will andoubtedly be granted them, as 
ſoon as applied for: And ample Leave will bo 
obtained to exchange the Slavery of ths 
Country for the Freedom of America. Thi- 

| ther 
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ther, therefore, let them all retire: For there 
they will live (according to the Prediction of Dr. 
Price) undiſturbed by Biſhops, Nobles, or 
Kings ; and there likewiſe they will enjoy all 
the Bleſſings which can attend that happy State, 
where every Member of Society will be his 


own Law-giver, his own Governor, Judge, and 
Director. 


CHAP. 


CONSIDERED AND EXAMINED. 8g 


I. 


An Enquiry how far either the Revolution in Eng- 
land, —or the Reduction of Ireland, —or the 
preſent Proceedings of the Congreſs in America, 

can or may be juſtified according to the leading 
Principles of Mr. Locks, and tus Followers. 


1. Of the Rxvoruriox in England. 


T is allowed on all Hands, and it has been the 
continual Boaſt of the Friends and Admirers 
of Mr, Lockx, that he wrote his Eſſay on Go- 
vernment with a View to juſtify the Revolution. 
We have therefore a Right to expect, that his 
fundamental, political Maxims tend immediately 
and directly to vindicate this neceſſary Meaſure. 
How great therefore will be our Diſappointment, 
if the quite contrary * appear ! 


Tas grand Objettions againſt King Jaws 
the. Second were, that his Government was ty- 


rannical, and his Proceedings illegal; — that he 
aſſumed Powers which the Conſtitution had ex- 
,preſsly denied bim; — that he had repeatedly 
broken his ſolemn Coronation-Oath, and for- 
Titel: his Royal Word; — and that, in ſhort, his 


N AQions 
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Actions proved him to be an Enemy both to Civil 


Liberty, and to the Proteſtant Religion. 


Now grant theſe Objections tobe well founded 
(which I think no Man af this Day, even the 
warmeſt Friend of the Stuart Family, will 
pretend to deny ;) and the Inference is Plain, 
that fuch a Prince deſerved to be depoſed, and 
that the Nation did very right in depoſing him. 
So far therefore we are all agreed: For Mr. 
Lockx's Principles ſerve admirably well for the 
Purpoſes of Demolition in any Caſe whatever, as 
far as mere Demolition is concerned. But alas 
after we have pulled down, how are we to build 
up? For ſomething of this Kind muſt certainly 
be done, and that ſpeedily. The Nation was 
then in a State of Anarchy and Confuſion, with 
out Law, or Government:. The Legiſlative 
Power could not aſſemble, according to the 
preſcribed antient Forms of the Conſtitution : 
Nor could the Executive legally act for want of 


being authoriſed ſo to do. In ſuch a Situation 


the Principle of Self-Defence would naturally 
ſuggeſt to a Nation in general, and to every rea- 
Tonable Man in particular, —to do the beſt they 
could without Loſs of Time, and not to ſtand upon 


mere legal Pumttilios, where the Eſſentials of the 
. Conſtitution, and the. Happineſs of Millions 
were at Stake: Moreover common Prudence and 
found Policy would likewiſe ſuggeſt, that as few 
| Innovation; of the antient For orm. of Government 


ſhould 


| been taken according to the Syſtem of Mr. 
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ſhould be introduced, and as many of its Laws 
and Ordinances be retained, as the Good of the 
whole, and the public Safety would permit, 
This, I ſay, ſeems to be a fair, and honeſt, and 
S upright Mode of Proceedure -a Mode which 
all impartial Men would allow to be reaſonable, 
and every Lover of his Country would approve 
and juſtify : —And in ſhort, this was the very 
Procegdure adopted at the Revolution, 


Now, let us ſee, what Methods ought to have 


Locks ;—and whether his Plan, and the Revo- 
lution Plan, co-incide with each other. 


By the Defertion, or Abdicatian, or For- 
feiture, or Depoſition of King JAMES [take 
which Term you pleaſe] the Government was 
diſſolved, and no new one was yet appointed. 
So far we are again agreed. But ſays a Lockian 
(if he will reaſon conſiſtently with his own - 
Principles) this Diſſolution of Government ſet 
the Nation free from all Ties and Obligations : 
So that they were no longer the Sudjetts of a 
N Government, which itſelf did not exiſt: And 
if they were not the Subjects of an annihilated 
Government, they could be under no Ob- 
ligation to any other. They were therefore ac- 
wally returned back ta a State of Nature ;— 
that happy State, wherein there is. a perfect 
Equality of Rights of all Kinds whatever; and 

N 2 where 
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where no one Man can pretend to have a better 


Claim than another either to Lands, or Legiſta- 


tions, to Power or Pre-eminence of any Kind. 
Admirable! CarALIxE himſelf could not have 
wiſhed for a more ample Scope, not only for 
paying all his own Debts, and thoſe of his Fol- 
lowers, — but alſo for coming in for a conſiderable 


Share in the general Scramble, on a new Diviſion 


of Property. Nay, his Speech in Salluſt ſeems 


to indicate, as if he had ſome ſuch Notion in 


bis Head, had his Genius been fertile enough to 
have drawn it out into Form, and to have me- 
08 K into a Syſtem. 


Bor evidently as theſe Concluſions flow from 
Mr. Lockk's fundamental Maxims, I do by no 
Means allow myſelf to ſuppoſe, that either he or 
any of his Followers, with whom 1 have now 
Concern, would grant, that theſe Concluſions 
are juſtly and fairly drawn. On the contrary, 
1 do verily believe, that they thought they were 
ſerving the Cauſe of rational Liberty, when they 
were advancing ſach Poſitions, as, if carried into 
Execution, would unavoidably introduce the 


moſt ſhocking Scenes of Deſpotiſm on the one 


Hand, and of Slavery on the other. [Juſt as a 


f rank Antinomian wildly imagines, that he is 


conſulting the Glory of God and the Good of 
Mankind, whilſt he is inſtilling ſuch Doarines, 


as neceſſarily. derogate from the Supreme Being, 
by 
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by making him the Author of Sin; and as ne- 
ceſſarily turn human Creatures into ravenous 
Beaſts to bite and devour one another, by de- 
n all moral Obligation.“ 


Trzxxroks I obſerve, that though Al theſe 
ſhocking Conſequences are juſtly chargeable on 
the Principles of a Lockian, yet I do not charge 
the Man, the Individual, with the Guilt of 


them, provided. he declare his Abhorrence of 


ſuch Inferences. Now, taking it for granted 
that he would diſavow them, were the Queſtion 
aſked, I will charitably ſuppoſe, that if Mr. 
Locks and his Followers, had the Management 
of an Event ſimilar to that of the Revolution in 
1688, they would not diſſolve the Bands of 
Society any farther, than was juſt neceſſary for 
compaſſing their Ends of a free and general 
Election, according to their peculiar Ideas of 
Freedom, and of the unalienable Right of human 
Nature. I will therefore ſuppoſe alſo, that they 
would permit Men to enjoy unmoleſted their 
hereditary Honours and hereditary Eſtates, and 
Property of all Kinds, notwithſtanding that 
their Principles neceſſarily tend to level every 
thing without Diſtinction, and to bring us back 
to a State of Nature: Nay, I will ſuppoſe, 
that they would admit .a Majority of the Voters 
preſent to include not only the Minority pre- 
ſent, but alſo the great Majority, who might 
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happen to be abſent !— Though the Lockian 
Principles have in themſelves a very different 
Tendency; as I have fully made to appear 
in the preceding Chapter. However, granting 
all this with a liberal Hand; and granting 


| allo for Argument's Sake, that, it is conſiſtent 


with this modern Syſtem of unalienable Rights, 
to exclude every Male under twenty-one Years 
of Age, and Females of every Age, from the 
unalienable Right of voting :—And then we 
have ſtill remaining all the Males in England of 
twenty-one Years of Age and upwards, to 
compoſe an Aſſembly of Legiſlators, Eleftors, 
and Direttors, according to the Lockian Syſtem. 

A goodly Number truly! All Voters by the 
unalienable Rights of Nature! All equal, free, 
and independent ! This being the Caſe, the firſt 
Step to be taken is, to ſummon all theſe adult 
male Voters throughout the Kingdom to meet 
at ſome certain Place, in order to alli about 
erefting a new Government, aſter pulling down 
the old one: Here therefore I make a Pauſe ;— 
and aſk a Queſtion, Was this done at the Re- 
volution? No. Was it attempted to be done? 
No. Were there any Meetings appointed in 
different Parts of the Kingdom, from whence 


Deputies could be ſent up to repreſent theſe 


Meetings, and to aft in their Name * No. Was 
there then, [tho' that at beſt is a very prepoſter- 
dus Mode of Repreſentation, according to Mr. 


Locks, yet] was there a previous general 


Election 


* 
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Election of Members of Parliament, in order 
that there might be at leaſt a new Parliament to 
elett a new King? No, not even that, according 
to any legal, or conſtitutional Forms.—W hat 
then was that great NATIONAL Vor which 
eſtabliſhed the Revolution? -A few Scores of 
Noblemen, and a few Hundreds of Gentlemen, 
together with ſome of the Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of London, met at Weſtminſter, but 
without / any Commiſſion from the Body of the 
People authoriſing them to meet] and requeſted 
(thereby empowering) the Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange to aſſume the Royal Prerogative, and 
to ſummon a new Parliament. They ſummoned 
one accordingly, which was called the Conven- 
tion Parliament: This Aſſembly put the Crown 
on their Heads the Power of which they had 
exerciſed before] The Crown, I ſay, not only 
of England, but alſo of Ireland, and of all the 
Engh/h Dominions throughout every Part of the 
Globe, and this too, not only without afking the 
Conſent, but even without acquainting the Peo- 
ple of thoſe other Countries with their Intentions. 
Now if this TranſaQion can be ſaid to be 
carried on agreeably to Mr. Locxz's Plan, or if 
it can be juſtified by his Principles, I own my- 
ſelf the worſt Judge of Reaſon and Argument, 


. and of a plain Matter of Fact, that ever ſcrib- 


bled on Paper. Nay, I appeal to all the World, 
whether the whole Buſineſs of this famous Re- 
volution, from whence nevertheleſs we have de- 


rived 
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rived ſo many national Bleffings, oughtnotto be 
booked upon as a vile Uſurpation,-and-be 'charge- 
able with the Guilt of robbing the good: People 
of England, of Ireland, and of all the Colonies 
of their unalienable Rights, if Mr. Lockz's Prin- 
ciples of Government are the only true and juſt 
ones. But I aſk further, Was the Convention ãtſelf 
unanimous in its Decifions ? No, very far from 
it: Om the contrary, it is a well-known Fact, 
that the Members of it I mean a Majority of 
the Members] would never have voted the 
Crown to the Prince of Orange, had it not been 
for: hĩs threatening Meſſage; that he would leave 
them to the Reſentment of King MES; unleſs 
they complied with ſuch a Demand. So that 
even à Majority, of this very Convention would 
haveratted:otherwiſe than they did, had they re- 
mained unawed, and uninflucnced. And thus, 
Reader}: it is demonſtrated to thee, that this fa- 
mous Convention [and in them the whole Na- 
tion} was ſelf- governed, and ſelf directed, ac- 


eordingitoſthe Lockian nn in ecſtebliſhi 
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BY es tag of Tretwhi whour che Year 
1690 is another capital Affair, which i is to receive 
Sentence either of Juſtification, , or Con 


demna- 
ion, at Mr. Lock s Tribu mal. * For i rnd 
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was reduced, and the Conſtitution thereof 
peaceably ſettled according to the Lockian Plan, 
dhe Founder of this Sect and his Followers have 
= certainly a good deal to glory in. But if the very 
Reverſe ſhould prove to have been the Caſe; 
what ſhall we ſay ?—And with what Front could 
Mr: MoLinzux,: the Friend of Mr. Locket; 
dedicate his Book on the Independency of Ireland 
to King WILLIAM, if King WILLIAMs own 
Conduct in the ReduQtion of that Kingdom was 
altogether repugnant to the Principles of his 
Book? Now it unfortunately happens, that all 
the Lothians have precluded themſelves from 
making Ule of the very beſt Arguments, which 
could be brought in Juſtification of this memo- 
rable Event: I ſay, they have precluded them- 
ſelves, by chuſing to reſt the Merits of their 
Cauſe on one ſingle Point, — The Univerſality of 
Conſent : that is to ſay, the Conſent of the Peo- 
ple,-- at leaſt of the major Part of them, expreſ:ly 
obtained, and freely given. For they have ſo- 
lemnly declared over and over, and do continue 
to declare, that no Title whatever in the reign- 
ing Powers can be valid, if this be wanting. 
Mr. MolixUx's own Words will beſt ſpeak 

His Sentiments, and thoſe of his Party on this 

Occaſion; nn therefore 1 1 beg Kan 
repeat. 

7 ſhalt venture to alert, that the Right of | 
3 „being ſubje& only to ſuch Laws, to which Men 

O „ give 
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5 ive their own. Conſent, i 1s fo inberent in ad 
e. and founded | on ſuch immutable 
4 9 Nature and, Reaſon, that tis not to 
1 17 liencd, or given up by any Body of Men 
5 And a little lower: I have no 
6 Qtian of Slavery, but being bound by : a Law, 
"to w hich I do not conſent. —If one, Law may 


pili 


oy * be _iqapoſed without, Conſent, any other Law 
20 whatever may be impoſed ON us without our 
* Conſent. This will naturally introduce Tax- 
* ing us without our Conſent. And this as 
« "neceſſarily deſtroys our Property. I have no 
« Kher Notion of Property, but a Power of 
6c diſpoling « of my Goods, as 1 pleaſe, and not as 

« another, ſhall - command. Whatever another 


44 N55 rightfully t take from 1 me, 1 have certainly 


4 14 


55 0 Propert Vin. To tax me without Conſent 
2 1 1 — Fre 1 at all, than down- right rob. 
HN 


ee DS PUSSY antes juſt obſerved, that 


this Mr. MoliNxEUx of Treland was to all. In- 


tents and Purpoſes, the Precurfor of the Con- 


greſs of America, let us conſider What Right had 
King WI III Au to invade Ireland at firſt, and 
what: Pretenſions could he have afterwards for 


eſtabliſhing: a Proteſtant Conſtitution in that 
Popiſh Country, according to the Principles of 
Meſſts. Locxx and MolLIx EUx. yu0 ag y 
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"Kine Janes the Second fled from Eng 


and, after having made ſome Stay in Sing 
landed in Treland, and Was received by the . 
whole Body of the Triſi Nation with e e 
A few Proteſtants in the Norih made fomé Op - 
poſition ; 15 and at laſt, being driven to Heſpa pair, 
they made 4 moſt ſur rizing Reſiſtance, ner 
the Condutt of the Rev. Mr Warkes, Eras 
nor of Londonderry. But it is their Number, 
having an unalicnable Right to Tots. Sl e not 
their Courage or Valour, as Heroes, which i: is the 
ſabject Matter of our preſent Inquiry. ow : 
in reſpett to this, the Proteſtants were V2 

Minority | of the Natives, and are © fil It . ac- 
cording t to every Mode 7 Computation. ig "Why 
therefore if the Votes or. Conſents of 'a! a Ma- 
jority are to decide the Qu ueſtion,— | by, 1 fay, 
did theſe few Proteſtants reliſt at all — Or if a 
Lockian will not ſubmit to be governed by this 
Rule of a Majority concluding the Minority 
[for ſometimes he will, and at other Times he 
will not! Why did not the Handfut of Pro- 
teſtants deſire Leave to retire peaceably into 
ſome other Country, inſtead of. committing 
Hoſtilities in that? Nay more, why did they 
ſend to England ſor Suctours, to drive out King 
James; and eſtabliſn King WI III AM For 
ſuretylaceording to the Lockian Hypotheſis that 
every Man ought to be governed ozly.by Laws. 
nl * OWN appointing,—the great Majority of 
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the. Iriſii Nation had at leaſt as good a Right to 
reſuſe Obedience to King WII II aM, as the 
Minbrity chad to reſuſe it to King Jauks. But 


notwithſlandingall this, King WILLIAM ſailed with 


a large Reinforcemement of Troops 10 Ireland ; 


be landed, and be conquered ; and in a ſhort 
Space Time the Pace of the Country was 


ſented by SOON ARE 24 80 ic. 


: 1 * ö 7% J's } s ' As 3} 2 2 


Now in order to Soils Sa ReduRtion of 


| treland to the Lotkian Standard of Ri ght and 


Wrong, of juſt Government, and of Uſurpa- 
tion, We muſt believe firſt of all, that this Hand- 
ful of Proteſtants, who appeared in Arms at 
Inniſkillen and Londonderry, were the great Ma- 


jority of the-7#i/h;Nation : And when -we have 


digeſted this Pill, we muſt believe further that 


all Things were quite inverted, or in other 


Words, That the few Natives of Ireland, who 
were-Papiſts | not more perhaps than ten to one 


Proteſtant] we muſt believe, I ſay, that theſe 
. few Papiſts all voluntarily conſented: to be go- 
verned by the many, who were Proteſtants : 
And having procceded-thus far in our Credulity, 


we muſt not heſitate at fwallowing the reſt, viz. 


That the Papiſts of Ireland ſent. an Embaſly to 


invite King W1L11AaM to come over, and offered 
to ſwear Fealty and Allegiance to him at the 
Battle.of the Boyne ;—yea, and that all the Laws 
ee made alter rand for, diſarming them, 


Kirk for 
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for taking their Eſtates ſrom them, for baniſhing 
them; for exciting their own Children 10-xebel 
againſt them, and for ſubjecting . them 20 Eines 
and Impriſonments, and to Pains and Penal 
ties in Thouſands! of Inſtances; ve muſt be- 
lieve, I ſay, that. all theſe Laus were made with 
the whole Aſſent; andsConſent, Will; and. A- 
greement of the Papiſts of Ireland. O Genius 
of Popiſh Legends, confeſs thou art fairly out- 


done by Proteſtant Patriots. O ee of St. 
FARAICHs hide thy a Head !. 


A 
TS fic | z 4 


| HE N cut of the es Coen in 


e 


Ir has been alli at the Beginning of this 


Treatiſe, that the Lockian Syſtem is an univer- 


ſal Demoliſher of all Civil Governments, but 
not the Builder of any. And it has been dif- 
tinctly ſhewn, that this Obſervation has been 
found to be remarkably verified in two memo- 
rable Inſtances, [thoſe very Inſtances! which 


were pretended to correſpond the moſt with the 
Plan of Mr.:Lockz] the Revolution in England, 
and the Reduction of Ireland. Come we new 


therefore to a 3d Inſtance, the Revolt of £ he 
Colonies 1 in North America. * 


1 Ky : 


Vink it is ſeriouſly enquired, what were the 
chief —̃ which the Colonies had to com- 


plain 
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plain öf ajjainſtthe Mother Country; the Anſwer 
Bs, abc mut be, that ſhe” governed, or attempted 
#8 0 Ern them, in "ſuch a Manner as was not 
agrbenble tothe "Lotkian'Syſtem. For the im- 
poſing Lavs on them of any Kind, Wiiether good 
or bad 1 in themſelves, and whether for the Th 
poſes öf Taxation,” or for other Purpdfes, with- 
ph their on Confart; is, ect bv this | hy- 
öcheff, A möſt intodefable Grievance! a Rob- 
E ** He an "Ulurpation” on the thalie nable 
Rights of Mankind. Nay; we are repeatedly 
wid, that the very Effence of Slavery conſiſts in 
the” being öblig ged 0 ſubmit to be governed by 
uch Laws as theſe.” "Therefore if you want to 
know the wy 5 Root and Foundation of the pre- 
Ent A Ame Rk Rebe Hiön, it is this! very Principle: 
And Ae m Fact 10 f tar AT being denied, that it 
= gloried in by Dr. Pxick, _ others their 
_ warmeſt Advocates. In ſhort, the brave Ame- 
team wer reſolve not to he Slaves; but Slaves, | 
m ems ihey mit have been (according to the 
Eoekian Idea) had they: acknoviddget the 
Right of the Mother Country, even Ma fliczle 
Enſtance. to make Laws to bind them without 
their ee —1 ſay, even in a fi ingle Inſtange ; 
for. the I Lagkian Mode of Reaſoning is, "that there 
s-no Difference between being veſted with diſere- 
tionary- Power, and with deſpotic P Power. I In- 


PTL 


1 : almuch as, if a Government, has: any Rigbt to. 
rule me without my Conſent in \fome'« Caſes, 


 +& M1 : 0 it 
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60 it has a Right, to rule me infevery Cale; D conſe. 
6 { quently. it. has a Right to levy evcsy, Kin 
« © Tax „g or bad, "reaſonable, or exorbitant 


« upon me, and 0 iallick all a 0 we 


4 N A 
ments whatever.” Tong 10 fant go wn d 49 


11 4 01 Tt 1 19191 is ME: 8 
Bur Dr. Pres himſelf,” the ; great 3 
of the Americans, bas f ſo expreboly Vel, this 
Train of, Reaſoning t ta the. Amerigan | Caulc ©, ik 
I think. myſelf. happy, in go: inciding with wm i 
Sentiments on this Occalion. „Our Colonies 
« in North America, faith the Dodtor,. a car. to, 
he n now * determined t to \rilque, * and. af ler. every. 
7 Thing u. under the Perſuaſion, that Great-Brutgin 
« js attempting to. rob them of that Liberty, to 
« which every Member of Society, and. Kh ;ciyil 


Ke 
-M Communities have a natural, and una enable 
6 Right.” ; 8 ä ct it ns He) nol 


& (TE. 
JC 79 A 4. #6 1k £45 


_Hzn 1 the Caſe is ak” For every 


Member of. Society, as well as, the Community 
at large, hath, according to Dr. Pz1cs, not 
only, a, natural, | but an malen Right to be 
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6 Hap! y ould it 6 been fr Great Britain, ha the Co- 
lonies 88 this Determination 50 or 66 Yeahs! ago; for then 
we ſholld Have avoided twa moſt expenſive and bloody Wars, 
and, to ſpeal the honeſt Truth, very unjuſt ones, entered i into 
for their Sakes. But better late, than never. America ever 
was 4 Milflstofle hanging on the Neck of this Country; and 
23 we would e it off. tac Americant have done it for us. 
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L erty to others, for which they ſo ſtrenuouſſy 
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ſelf· governed. and ſelf- directed. Be it fo: And 
then comes the important Queſtion, Is this 
the Caſe at preſent with every Member of So- 
eiety in North-America, now groaning under 
*: the Dominion of the Congreſs ?*”- And as Dr. 
Price has taken fuch Pains to extoll the Ameri- 
can Mode of Government to the Skies, a moſt 
happy Mode, without Biſhops, without Nobles, 
without Kings ! I wiſh He would return a plain 
Anſwer to the plain Queſtion here propounded. 
In Honour and Conſcience he is certainly called 


upon ſo to do. But tho the Doctor loves to ſet 


Controverſies on Foot, ve learn from his own 
Words, that he loves his Eaſe too well, to clear 
up the Objections ariſing from them. Conſc- 
quently being deprived of the Doctor's Aſſiſtance, 
unleſs he ſhould think proper to change his de- 
clared Reſolution, we muſt do the beſt we can 
without him. 


SE das be 1t obſerved, that withon: 
taking any Advantage from the Arguments that 
may be deduced from the tarring and feathering 
of their numerous Mobs; and without infiſting 


$4 47ers - 


on the burning and plundering of the Hades, 


and deſtroying the Property of the Loyaliſts by 


the American Republicans, even before they had 
_ -openly thrown off the Maſque, and ſet up for In- 


dependence ;—1 ſay, without bringing theſe In- 
ſtances as Proofs that they would not grant that 


Con- 


* 
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contended for themſelves; let us come to that 


ver Period, when they had eſtabliſhed various 


Civil Governments in their reſpettive Provinces, 
and had new-modelled their ſeveral Conſtitutions 
according to their own good Liking :—I aſk 


therefore, Was any one of theſe Civil Govern- 


ments at firſt formed, or is it now adminiſtered, 
and condutted according i the Lockiam Plan? 
And did, or doth any of their Congreſſes, general 
or provincial, admit of that fundamental Maxim 
of Mr: Locks, that eve Man has an unalienable 
Right to obey no Le Ce! but thoſe of his 
own making © ? No; no ;—b far from i it, that 


there are dreadful Fines and Confiſcations, Im- 


priſonments, and even Death made uſe ol, as 


the only effeAual Means for obtaining that Una- 


nimity of Sentiment ſo much boaſted of by theſe 
new-fangled Republicans, and fo little practiced. 

In one Word, let the impartial World be the 
Judge, whether the Americans, in all their Con- 
teſts for Liberty, have even oxcEt made uſe of 
Mr. Lockz's Syſtem for any other Purpoſe, 

but that of pulling down, and deſtroying; and 
whether, when they came to erett a new Edifice 
of their own on the Ruins of the former they 
have not abandoned Meſſrs. Lock E, MolINEUx, 


PRIESTLY, and PRick, with all their viſionary | 


Schemes of univerſal F recdom, and Liberty of 
"ROK has: 
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CH ey IV. 


on the Abu fe of Words, and the 8 ron of * 


"guage, chergeadle on the Fortes Syſtem. 


1 Hon Fd len of this SubjeRt requires 
a diſtin Chapter; but it need not be a 
long one; for. the chief Point here to be at- 


| tended to, is to fix and explain the Meaning 


of certain Te erms and Phraſes, and to guard 
9 Milrepreſentation Or Miſtake, 


BY bs oblerveable, that in every\Government, 
from that of. a petty Schoolmaſter to that 
of a mighty Monarch, the reſpettive Rulers muſt 
be inveſted with two Sorts of Power; the one 
is that, which may be fixed and limited by written 
and poſitive Laws; but the other, being unlimit- 


able in its Nature, muſt be left to the Diſeretion 


of the Agent. The Order and Courſe of 
Things require the Uſe of both theſe Kinds of 
Power in every Inſtance where Authority, pro 

perly ſo called, is to be exerciſed. In rele 
to the firſt of theſe, it is unneceſſary at preſent to 


_ conſider it in any ſeparate, or independent View; 


becauſe 
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becauſe it is not the Subject now immediately 
© before us. But with regard to the ſecond, it is 
the very Thing here to be attended to; and by 
explaining the Nature of this, we ſhall eventually 


explain the other. 


* 
— 
- 


Wurx the Founder of a School [and the 
ſame Obſervation, mutatis mutandis, would hold 
good for Things 1 in a much higher Sphere —1 


ſay therefore] when the Founder of a School is 


about to eftabliſh Rules and Conſtitutions for 
the Diſcipline, and good Government thereof ;— 


he finds himſelf able to eftabliſti certain Statutes 


and Ordinances in reſpett to ſome Things, but 


unable in reſpelt to Others. He can, for Ex- 
ample, fix the Salary of the Maſter by a pofitive 


Law;—he can limit the Hours of School, and 
the Hours of Recreation; — he can ordain, if he 


think proper, what Authors ſhall be read in his 


School, and may preſcribe likewiſe a Regimen 


of Diet to be obſerved by the Youths, who ſhall 


be maintained on his Foundation; with a few 
other Things of the like Nature. But much 
farther than this he cannot go, were he ever ſo 
defirous. He cannot, for Inſtance, lay down 
Rules aforehand, how. many Periods or Para- 


graphs each Youth | is to learn at each Leſſon, or 


how many Lines or Verſes he is to get by Heart 


on a Repetition Day; and in Caſes of Neglect. 
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or Miſdemeanor, he cannot determine the Force 
or Momentum, vith which the F erula or Rod 
18 to-fall on the offending | Culprit; nor yet can 
he preſcribe, or limit, the Tone of Voice, or 
Looks, or Geſtures of Diſpleaſure, or Words of 
Reprimand, which are to be uſed on ſuch Oc- 
caſions. For as all theſe Affairs are not, and 
cannot be, fubjeQ to any fixt Regulations, the 
Maſter muſt be veſted with a diſcretionary, alias 
an unlimited Power in reſpe& to ſuch Things. 
[N ecd I add, that the very Inſtitution of a School 
is ( according to the Lockian Sylem Contra- 
dition to the ſocial Compact ? Becaule, if every 
one is to be accounted a Slave, who 1 is obliged to 
ſubmit to Laws not of his own makin ,—OT to 
Governors not of his own chuſing, then School- 
Boys and Slaves are ly nonimou: Terms : ; Hard 
Meaſures theſe! And what Inroads are the 
Doctrines of Paſſive Obedience, and Non-Re- 
ſiſtance daily making in our Engliſh Schools on 
Engliſk Liberty! But to return] The Powers 
of this Magiſtrate, [the School-Maſter] being 
thus ſhewn to be partly « circumſcribed, and partly 
indefinite; — I here aſk, Doth his indefinite 
Power thereby become infinite ? Or is he veſted - 
with arbitrary and deſpotic Power, becauſe he 
is entruſted with that which Is diſcretionary 9 
Surely no: And che very putting ſuch a Queſ- 
tion, one would think, is ſufficient to con- 
fate "_ Lockian Cavil on this Head. 
ä 
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.* Yet, ſtrange to tell, the whole Weight of their 
Arguments reſts on this ſingle Point. For [ac- 
cording to them | if you admit diſcreli ionary 
Power, you muſt admit it to be arbitrc ary: If 
you allow the Power of your Magiſtrate | to be in 
any Caſe indefinite, you muſt allow it io be in- 
finite. Now it ſo happens, that Experience and 
common Senſe, no bad ſudges to appeal to, 
entirely confute theſe confident Aſſertions. For 
were the Maſter of any School to treat his 
Scholars with wanton Cruelty, to beat them un- 
mercifully, or to infliet any unneceſſary Seve- 
rity upon them, — all the World would ſoon 
diſtinguiſh ſuch Ahuſes of Power from neceſſary 
Chaſtiſement, and moderate Correttion; and 
they would not heſitate | in giving their Opinion, 

that ſuch a Wretch deſerved the ſevereſt Puniſh- 
ment. So much eaſier it is, to diſcern the Uſe 
of Things from the Abuſes of them, after the 
Fat has happened, than it is to make Laws i in 
al Cafes : aforehand for the Prevention of Abuſes. 


Tux King and both Hues of Ful 
chat is, the fupreme Legiſlature of this Country, 
bave a general, unlimited Right to make Laws 
for binding the People, in all Caſes whatſoever. 
"= have this Right, becauſe it 1s  Impollible 


& 


nt 


2 2 


1 9 8 and the Congreſs ground all their Outcries 
2gainft the declaratory Law, for binding the Colonies in all 
Caſes whatſoever, on this very Plea, weak and illogical as it is, 


0 | | to 
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to define exactly in what particular Inſtances) 


they ought not to be entruſted with ſuch a Riglit. 
or how far their Power ought to extend in every 


_ Caſe, and every Circumſtance, which might oc- 


eur, and where it ought to be ſtopped. I fay, it 
is impoflible to define theſe Points before-hand, 
or to dra the Line between Tr: N, and D r. iff 


in theſe Reſpefts. Yet can any Man in his 


Senſes pretend to tay, that the King 2 and the Par- 
Hament would be juſtifiable, or even excufable, 
were they to abuſe this difcretionary Power of 
making Laws in all Cafes whatſoever I mean 
wilfully and defignedly abuſe it, ſo as to enſlave 
the People by cruel, unjuſt, and tyranmical 
Laus! 2 Surely no: For even Sir Rozzrr Fi- 
KER, and the Jacobites, do not ſay that ſuch 
Rulers are at all excuſable; — nay, they expreſsly 
fay the contrary ;. and are as ready at denouncing 
Hell and Damnation againſt ſuch wicked Tyrants, 
as the Lockians themſelves: — Indeed they pro- 
teſt againſt any Puniſhment whatever being in- 


flicted on Tyrants, eſpecially on royal Tyrants, 


during the prefent Life, by the Hands of Men: 
For which ill-judged Tenderneſs, and miſtaken 
Points of Conſcience, they are highly to blame: 

And therefore their Tenets of. abſolute and unli- 
mated Paſſive Obedience and Non-Reſiſtance are 
defervedly had in Deteftation : But nevertheleſs 


they make no wrong Judgment concerning the 


Nature of, and the *** due to, the 


Crimes 
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Crimes of Tyranny ; tho they are ſo weak as to 

maintain, that this Puniſhment ought to be de- 
ferred, *till the Criminals themſelves are re- 
moved into another World, when the Puniſh- 
ment due to ſuch Offences can be no Terror to 
thoſe Evil-Doers who ſurvive, and who therefore ö 
oyght to be deterred by fuch Examples from at- 
tempting to do the like. 
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CONCLUSION. 
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TPON the _ ir this new 3 "IR 
of Mr. Locks and his Followers hath not 
received a full and ample Confutation in the 
preceding Sheets, IJ muſt ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledge, that nothing could have prevented it, but 
the Inability or Incapacity of the Author. For 
ſurely a more pernicious Set of Opinions than 
the .Lockian.—[1 mean, with regard to the 
Peace and Tranquility of the preſent Life] could 
hardly he broached by Man. And it is but 
ſmall Conſolation to reflect, that probably the 
original Author, and ſeveral of his Diſciples 
never meant to draw Concluſions To horrid in 
their Nature, and ſo full of wanton Treaſon and 
Rebellion, as the Congreſſes have actually drawn 
from it m America, and as the Republican V 
tions are daily endeavouring to draw from it here 


| in England, had OE Power equal | to their 
Will. 613 eV tide 


I d 7 Es” 
Ef { 4 ay 4 P8279 N. 141 J 
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of Jt) 


Morz OVER what greatly aggravated sche Cite 
5 of every Attempt of this Nature, ad renders it it 
= utterly inexcuſable, is, that there is n6 Manner of 
" Need of having Recourſe to ſuch Meaſures, or to 
ja, buch re the 3 of Sitting ether 
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the patriarchal Scheme of Sir R. Firm, or the 
abſolutely paſſive Obedience Creed of the Jaco- 
bites ; Infomuch as both theſe erroneous Syſtems 
may be, at leaſt, as fully and effeQually confuted 
without Mr. LocxE's Principles, as with them. 
Nay, if the Lockians had been content with their 
own Set of Opinions, and had left others undiſ- 
turbed in the quiet Enj oyment of theirs, ſomething 
might have been pleaded in their Favour. For 
though one may eafily ſee, that theirs is an im- 
praktieble Scheme in any Society whatever, great 
or ſmall; yet, if they think otherwiſe, and are 
E firmly perſuaded that the Affair is of ſuch Impor- 
= tance as to merit a fair and open Trial ;—Let a 
fair Trial be given it; and let thoſe unpeopled 
Regions of America, thoſe vacua loca, mentioned 
by Mr. Locks, be the Theatre for exhibiting 
this curious Phœnomenon, a LOCKIAN N 
1c! Where all Taxes are to be Free- Giſts! and 
every Man is to obey no farther, and no otherwiſe, 
than he himſelf chuſes to obey ! In ſuch a Caſe, 
inconſiderable as I am, I will venture to promiſe 
Tor to uſe the Language of an Arch-Patriot, I 
will pledge myſelf to the Public] that all the 
) Sons and Daughters of genuine Freedom ſhall be 
at Liberty to remove thither as. ſoon as they 
pleaſe ;—and that Thouſands and Tens of Thou- 
ſands of their Fellow-Citizens will be heartily 
| gladof their Departure. 
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Bur if not content with this Liberty for 
themſelves, they will be indefatigable in diſ- 
turbing the Repoſe of others, and will incel- 
ſantly excite the Subjects of every State to rebel, 
under the ſhameful Pretence, that their Gover- 
nors are Ufurpers of their unalienable Rights ;— 
they muſt expet to have their Sophiſtry detected. 
and themſelves expoſed i in their proper Colours, 
Indeed, happy it is for them ;—happy it is for us 
all [notwithſtanding ſome petty Inconveniencies 
that we live in ſuch an Age, and ſuch a Country, 
where Men may dare to ſay and. do ſuch Things 
with Impunity I own, the very Contemplation of 


this Circumſtance alwaysgives me Pleaſure : For 


rejoice to find, that on every Compariſon be- 
tween the Liberty pretended to be enjoyed under 
the patriotic Congrels in America, and the Sla- 
very, \ which i it ſeems, we daily | ſuffer here in Eng- 
land, every Inſtance is a Demonſtration that 
Engl 97 Slavery i is infinitely preferable to Ameri- 
can Liberty: So that in ſhort, While I find, that 
here in England, a Man may ſay or do, may 
write or print, a thouſand Things with the utmoſt 
Security, for which his Liberty and Property, 


and even his Life itſelf would be in the molt im- 
minent Danger, were he to do the like in Ame- 


rica, I want no other Proofs, that Engl iſhmen 
are ſtill a Nation of Freemen, and not of Slaves. 


Sorry J am, that any of my Fellow-Subjetts 


ſhould miſapply ſo great a Bleſſing as Liberty is, 
both civil and religious: But at the ſame Time, I 


am 
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am ſincerely glad, that they themſelves are ſuch 
undeniable Evidences of the Exiſtence of Li- 
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berty among us, by the Security they enjoy in 
their manifold Abuſes of it. May they grow vi- 
ſer and better every Day ; But may we, on our 


| Parts, never attempt to weed out theſe Tares 
from among the Wheat, leſt by ſo doing, we 


ſhould root out the Wheat alfo. 
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E Author imagines, that ie has confuted th 
Lockian Syſtem in the fore- -going Part of 
this Work. And he is ſupported in this Opinion by 
the Judgment of many Perſons, not only diſtin- 
guſhed for their Learning and good Senſe, but alſo 
for their zealous Attachment to the Civil, and Re- 
igious Liberties of this Country. If this be the 
Caſe, that i is, , he has really confuted Mr. Locke, 
he may now, he hopes, with ſome Propriety, venture 
20 ſubmit to Public Confideratioh, a Syſtem of 
his own ; which he is inclined to think, may ſerve as 
a Baſis for every Species of Civil Government io 
fand won. — At the fame Time he is well aware, 
that it doth not follow, that his muſt be true, becauſe 
Mr. Locks's may have been proved to be falſe : He 
is alſo very ſenſeble, that it is much eaſier to pull 
down, than to build up ; and that many a Man can 
demoliſh the S Wen of . who cannot defend 
his on. 
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THE PREFACE. 


For theſe Reaſons he is the more deſirous of pro- 
creding with due Reſerve and Caution: — not 
 expefiing, that this Plan ſhould be adopted, as 
Hon as propoſed, - nor yet ſuppoſing, that it will be 
totally rejected, before it ſhall have undergone . 
Kind of Examination. In order to give it a fair 
Trial, he has added a Series of Objections, 8 
as they occurred to himſelf, in reaſoning on the Caſe, 
and partly as they were ſuggeſted to him in the Con- 
verſation he had with others. In reſpect to all which 
it will be readily allowed, that not one Objection has 
loſt any of it's Force and Weight in paſſing through 
lis Hands: And as to theirreſpetirve Anfwers, every 
Reader will Judge for. himſelf. | 


He is very willing to lim. that ſome Parts of his 
Syſtem are weaker than others : For this muſt happen 
more or leſs, to all human Compoſitions. Therefore 
he doth not pretend to lay before the Public a fault- 
leſs Piece, free from all Ohjections, but only fuck a 
Plan for a political Edifice, as may ſerve all the 
good Purpoſes of real and rational Liberty, and at 
the fame Time be more praflicable, and better accom- 
modated to the State of Mankind in every Age and 
Country, N Mr. Lockx's is confeſſed to be. 


The Author doth not build much on the Authority 
of great Names, not that. he rejects human Autho- 
rity, when it can be properly introduced in Matters 
of doubtful Diſputation ; but becauſe he cannot find 
that the Point was ever brought into Controverſy 

Ut 


H E PREFACE. 


ill of late, whether . the Inclinations 0, Mankind 
are naturally and ſpontaneouſly turned towards 
Society and the Subordinations of Civil Government, 
or towards living in à State of perfect Equality, 
and Independence. | Therefore it is in vain to look 
for long Argumentations in the Works of political 
Writers of former Times, relative to this Queſtion, 
either pro or con, before the Queſtion 116 If was fup- 
oe Lo ex _ 


| However, asit may be a Satisfaftion to * Per- 
ſons to know, What were the genuine Opinions of 
the, Sages of Antiquity. on this Subject, before the 
Arts of Sophaſtry, and the Rage of Party- Diſputes, 
had blinded Men's Eyes, and corrupted their natural 
00d Senſe ;---fuch Perſons will, J hope, be ſuffi- 

ciently gratified, when they come to peruſe the third 
Part of the enſuing Treatiſe. They will alſo there 
. find the judicious HookeR nom reſcued: out of -the 
diſagreeable Company of modern. Republicans, with 
whom he has been made to aſſociate for. ſome Time 


4 - . _ 
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| faſt, much qgainſt his Will, and reſtored to lis true | 


. Friends both i in Church and State. 
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"Concerning 20 "The Pins in Ffüman "Nate 
© which a ede as a Baſis for By any | Spettes of 
Citi Government Nad "pon, "without "the 

un! Cole, 97 7 ptr ſonal | Lo of every 

ie of "the *Communiity either "tow, ards the 

firſt Erection, or the Continuation of fuch a 
Government. 
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S Mr. Locks, and his Followers have ob- 
jected to our deducing Kingly Govern- 
ment, or indeed any Kind of Civil Government 
from the Authority of Parents over their Chil- 
En Ichouglt the E and 22 Rudi- 
MENT 


r ah. th * 
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ments of all Governments had probably no 
other Origin, ] and have taken ſuch Pains to ſhew 


the Diſparity "of the Cafes; © | "WE WIR gretify 


them to their Hearts“ Content in this particular: 


For we will endeavour to ſhew, that were Num- 


bers "of the Human Species to be brought to- 
gether, (cho no otherwile connected than by 
being of the ſame Species) they would ſoon fall 


into fome Kind' of 'Subordination x among them- 


ſelves, and conſequently into fome Kind of 
Government: and that too without that per- 
ſonal, and particular Election, for which Mr. 


Locks and tis Followers have fo Arenuoully 


- 2 FR * 
4 


| contended. nn an 


In order ds at a faſficient Dit. 


tance from the Patriarchal Syſtem, and the in- 


defeafuble Right Lined Monarchy of Sir Rozezxt 


Fii.MER Let us ſappoſe, that, inſtead of one 


Pair, an Hundred Pair of Men and Women 
were at firſt created: And let us contemplate 
the various Inſtinkts, Qualities, and Propen- 
ties (as far as the preſent Subject i is concerned} 


with which this T Tibe of Animals would be 
found to be endowed; ſuppofing them to be 


made of the ſame Sort of Materials, which we 
fe? Mankind t to be of, at preſent. Ty | 


4 


Axv as we are now ſetting out on our In- 


quiries, be i it carefully remembered, that the firſt 


3 Difference between the Lockians, 13 others 
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124 THE TRUE BASIS | 
ſeems to be this; — The, Lockians maintain, that 
Mankind have a Capacity for hecoming Mem- 
berg of a Civil Society ;—but. no natural Defire, | 
or r for entering into ſuch a State of 
: [Indeed they do not ſay the latter in ex# 
— Terms, but they do by neceſſary Conſe- 
quences ] Wbereas we maintain, that Human 
Nature is endowed with both Capacity, and In- 
elination: And that the natural Inſtinct pre- 
cedes the Capacity, much in the ſame Manner, 
tho' not with the ſame Strengtb, or in the fame 
Degree, as the innate Inftinfts of Individuals 
towards Food, or of the Species towards each 
other, precede the Arts of Cookery, and 
Brewery, of Marringet emen and Mar- 
eme A ee obs f 397 
Tuts r being * Ouetian,.. we are 
now to endeavour to find out, how far, Nature 
herſelf hath led the Way towards the Formation 
of Civil Government by means of various 
Inſtindts,. Biaſſes, and Propenfities implanted in 
Mankind before Art. was, ede either to 


mend A. mar her Handyware 4 01 be: 
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1. 1 we firſt Thing 1 in 
the Claſs of Animals above- mentioned | the 
hundred Pair gf adult, Men and Women] is, 
That they are formed by, Nature to be of the 
gregarious. Kind. For moſt certainly the Indi- 
v3duals of the Human Poe: are ſo far from 
ſeeking 
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ſecking Solitude, as their natural State, that 
ſuch a Courſe of Life would be one of the foreſt 
Puniſhments which could be inflifted on them: 
And nothing can be a clearer Proof of a con- 
wary Bias in Nature, than the ſtrong Deſire 


which not only Children manifeſt to aſſociate to- 
gether, but which adult Perſons feel, to be ac- 
quainted even with Strangers, differing from 
themſelves in Language, Manners, and in almoſt 
every Thing,” excepting their being of the ſame 
| Species, rather than not to enjoy any Company ot 
all. Now this Diſpoſition in Human Creatures 
to aſſociate with their Lile, is a leading Step to- 
wards Civil Society ; ; becauſe no Animals what- 
ever, but the gregarious, can be fit to form a Com- 
munity, or a Common-· calth, „ 


2. A$ECOND Thing obſervable i is, That there 
is a prodigious Variety even in the natural En- 
dowments, both of Body and Mind belonging to 
the ſeveral Individuals of the human Species: So 
that probably no two among them are altogether, 
andi in every ReſpeR alike. Far therefore, very 
far it is from being true, that all Mankind are 
naturally equal, or on a Par, reſpecting their 
ſeveral Endowments either mental, or ee 
Indeed had this been the Caſe, it is hard to ſay, 
how, any Kind of Subordination, and conſe- 
quently. Government, could have been intro- 
duced among ſuch a Tribe of equal, inde- 
pendemty unconnefted Beings : : Wherefore 

3. A 
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g. A Tung, Obſervation, is, that theſe Dif- 
ferences of Genius and Talents. theſe ſeveral 
Excellencies and, Defeats, theſe Capacities and 
Incapacities are found, for the moſt, Part. to be 
relative and reciprocal; ſo that whereſoeyer one 
abounds, another is defeQtive, and vige verſa; 
By which Means all theſe Animals ſtand i in N ced 
af each other's Aſſiſtance in ſome Reſpect, or in 
one Degree or other :—Surely this is another 
plain Proof, that they were not framed by Na- 
ture for an equal, abe upconnefted 


Wc en 


A FOURTH Remark i is, That as theſe Ani- 
= mutually want each other's Help and 
Aſſiſtance; ſo are they naturally endowed with a 
Power of making known their Wants to each 
other, and their mutual Willingneſs to relieve 
them. Now, as chis i is a Fact, which cannot be 
controverted, it is very immaterial to decide, 
whether the Manner of making known ſuch mu- 
tual Wants, or Intentions, was at fir by Means 
of dumb Signs ar nd Geſtures, and inarticulate 
Ry ds, or thro” 7 3 Medium of ſome primeval 

15 age infuſed i in, or communicated to them at 
ime of their Creation. Therefore be that 
5 it may, it is more material t to, obſerve; in che 


ch and laſt Place, hat each of thefe human 
Animals feels, generally ſpeaking” f ſtrong In- 


ſtinct ta ſuceour, and xoheve the ang and 
Piſtreſſes 
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Diſtreſſes of his Fellow-Creatures :i—Inaſmuch 
as, next to providing what is neceſſary for his 
own Preſervation, and removing Pain from his 
own Perſon, he is prompted and ſpurred on todo 
| the like good Offices for others. And he finds, 
thathe receives great Pleaſure both in the imme- 

"diate Gratification of this benevolent, ſympa- 


7 thizing Inſtina, and! in his ſublequent Reflections 
on l. 


New from A a Ecenttan of this Sketch, 
or Outline, if I may ſpeak, of thee Portrait 
of Human Nature, it is, I think, not very 
difficult to determine, what would be the 
probable Reſult of un Aſſemblage of an Hun- 
dred Pair of ſuch Animals as theſe, after a hört 
*Acquaintanite, reſpeRting Society and Civil 
A Government. For 9 


it, eee not be long b before they en- 
deavoured to gratify the firſt, and the quickeſt 
in Succeſſion, of all the Calls of Nature, the 
Appetites of Hunger and Thirſt ; and that too 
without having any diſtin Knowledge, perhaps 

wittiout the leaſt Tas, that ſuch a n 
Vas ffecellary for the Preſervation of the Indi- 
"vidual. Nay, it is highly probable, that Na- 
| ture àt khe n Creation of the Human Pairs, 
we td müch farther i in "her "inftinaive In- 

rütklons, than ſhe need do at preſent. 'For 


At the firſt, Men were not only impelled by the 
bi Appetites 
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Appetites- of Hunger and Thirſt. to ſeek for 
Meat and Drink, but were alſo taught, either by 
ſome Guardian Angel ſent on  purpole.t to inſtfuct 
thein, or--were led by ſome extraordinary Im- 
pulſe to diſcover and chuſe what, were proper 
Eitables and Drinkables in their - peculiar Situa- 
tion.— To ſuppoſe the contrary, would be to 
_ ſuppoſe,” that this Hundred Pair of adult Men 
and Women, were left to themſelves. to make 
Experiments, as they could, on, every thing | 
around them, —by endeavouring to ſwallow per- 
| haps Sand or Gravel, inſtead of Water, to- 
wards quenching Thirſt, and to: gnaw a Stone, 
or a Stick, inſtead of chewing a Root, a Fruit, 
or a Berry for appeaſing Hunger. It cannot 
therefore reaſonably be doubted, but that the firſt 
Race of Men were taught hy. N ature, or rather 
by Nature's Goßp, to diſtinguiſh, without the 
tedious Proceſs of uncertain Experiments, the 
proper from the improper, the wholeſome from 
the —— in ſuch a era | 


Tha to the. Inſtin& between 1 Scars t for the 
Renovation of the Species (as the former was 
for the Preſervation of the Individual). ſuffice it- 
Juſt to put the Reader i in Mind, that as we have 
ſuppoſed the Creation to have been made in 
Con jugal Pairs, we have thereby avoided, at 
leaſt for the preſent, all the Difficulues, that 
might otherwiſe have ariſen. in the. Choice and 
n of Objekts; only, this much is 


A 7 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to obſerve on this Head, as well as on 


the former, that 'till they had been taught by Ex- 
perience, it was impoſſible for the wiſeſt of them 

do have gueſſed what would have been the Conſe- 

. quence, at the Expiration of a certain Term, of 
| ſuch an Intercourſe of one Sex with the other. ] 


2dly. Txzs: human Animals, when herding - 


together, and beginning to eat and drink, would 
ſoon diſcover a vaſt Superiority, and Inferiority 
of Talents among themſelves, in reſpe& of mak- 
ing Proviſion for ſatisfying the Cravings of Thirſt 
and Hunger. For ſome would be found to, be 
much more ingenious, and perhaps more induſ- 
trious and provident than others, either in the 


gathering of Viands, and the procuring and 


portage of drinkable Liquids ;—or in ſtoring 
them up, 'and preſerving them ſweet and whole- 
fome. This Man would excel either in turning 
the Ground in ſearch after Roots, or in climbing 


Trees for Fruit ;—another in ſwimming and 


diving for Fiſh, or in the Purſuit of Game; a 
third in the taming certain Beaſts and Birds for 
domeſtic Uſe, or in the planting of ſuch Vege- 
tables, as were found to be good for Food, and 
ſo quick of Growth as ſoon to come to Maturity; 
—whilſt a fourth perhaps would diſplay a Dexte- 


rity and Genius in the Preparation of ſeveral 


Kinds of Viauals, and in the firſt Rudiments of 


the Arts of Cookery, Now in all theſe Caſes, it 


is obvious to conceive, That the leſs ingenious, 


» or 
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or adventurous, the leſs provident and frugat 


would naturally become, without any formal 
Contract. dependent bh, And ſubſervient to their 
Inſtructors and Beneke, in one Degree ar 


eber Arn e ent 
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gdly. Tux like Superiority of Parts and Ta- 
lents would neceſſarily appear, tho at ſome hat 
a later Period, in the Caſes, of. procuring Ray- 
ment, and of conſtrutting Habitations.. . For no 
Man can pretend that all the Human Species 
are endowed with equal Powers, or equal Ca- 
pacities in, thele Reſpects. And therefore in 
Proportion, as, the leſs adroit, or leſs provident, 
felt themſelyes incommoded by. the Extremes 
either of Heat, or of, Cold, and wiſhed to free 
themſelves from their Evils.;—in nearly the 
ſame Proportion would they become the Mini- 
ſters of thoſe, who could, and would relieve 
them from their Diſtreſſes. For here it muſt 
be remembered once for all, that in ſuch a 
Situation as ve are now deſeribing, and before 
Commerce and Money vere introduced, the 
Perſon: who felt himſelf inferior. in any of theſe 
Reſpebts, could make no other Compenſation 
to his Superior, but 1 n Rang 1 perfona! 
my Sies 


| | 
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ehines, —or to divide, and ſubdivide it into diſ- 


tintt Parts, or Po tions for the, Sale of greater 
Eaſe, Expertneſs, and Expedition, is another 
Caule, why ſome Men muſt riſe in Society, 
hg any Compadt, or Election, and others 

s naturally fink ;—and conſequently, why 
Subrainatibi at firſt; and Government 'after- 
wards, muſt take Place. For had there been no 
Difference of natural Genius between Man and 
Man; and no Diſtinction of Talents and 
Powers both mental, and corporeal, Between 
Males and Females, —it is hardly 'poffible to 
eonceive, how there could have exiſted” any 
Diſtinction of Trades, or Diverſity of Employ- 
ments. And without thema regular Plan of 


een cannot de ſupported.” SIT 1 TOY 3K 7 


29115 111 7 


To illuſtrate this Matter, he it eblerved, that 
tho' Horſes, and horned Cattle naturally” herd 
together, as well as Men, being all of the free" 
garious Kind; —yet as none of theſe Indivi- 
duals diſplay any Genius either to abridge La 
bour, or to divide it into ſeparate Parts or Por- 
tions, —ſo there is nothing approaching towards 
a Diſtinction of Trades, or a Diverſity of Im- 
ployments to be found among them ;=conſe- 
quently they are total Strangers 1 to any Forms 
of Government, Republican, or Monarchical; 
and they know nothing of the Rules of Juſtice 
or Equity, or of any Laws, but thoſe of brutal 
F orce. Wen Bees, Ants, and Beavers, who 
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are remarka le for dividing the Labour of the 
Whole: into diſtin Portions; aſſigning to each 
Individual a proper Share, become of Courſe a 

regular Community among themſelves, wherein 
ſome preſide, and} others muſt obey. All 
Authors, who have favoured; us with the na- 
tural Hiſtary of theſe three Tribes of Animals, 
ſpeak with Raptures of their admirable Police, 
Diſcipline, and Economy. Vet not one 
Writer, that I know of, hath once ſuggeſted the 
moſt diſtant Thought, that theſe, Things are 
owing: to any ſocial Compact, or popular Form 
of Government: — No, not one hath hitherto 
dared to maintain, that each Bee, Ant, or 
Beaver is his on ee Goyernor, and 
Director. | | 


| Fas; are other Conte ; which might be 
mentioned, as greatly contributing towards the 
firſt Formation of Government, without any ex- 
plicit Compact, or mutual Stipulation. And 
theſe are the Power of Language, —and the Power 
/ ſaving, or grotecting from impending Dangers. 
In regard to Language, ſome ſtriking Obſerva- 
tions might have been made, had we the Time, 
and Abilities to have done Juſtice to the Subject: 
— Suffice it for the preſent juſt to declare my 
Opinion, That at the firſt Creation of the human 
Kind, the Adams and Eves, ſpoke ſome certain 
Language. (whateyer it was), by mere Inſtinct, 
without any previous Tens (excepting. the 
[ inſtantaneous 
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' Inſtantaneous. Teaching of Nature) and without 
Education; or: Inſtruction” I know indeed: that 
the contrary: is the prevailing Opinion That all 
Words, and the Meaning of all Words webe ori- 
ginally ſettled by mutual Conſent; ant; at ſome 
certain "Congreſs held for- that Purpoſe :. But 
here I ſhould be glad to know, what particular : ; 
Language was ſpoken by Adam and Eve, and : 
their Sons and Daughters, or by this hundred 7 
Pair of Adams and Eves, before they met in Con- f 
greſs? In what Language or Dialect were they | ; 
ſummoned to meet? And even after they had 
met, how came they to underſtand one another 
ſo readily before they had learnt to ſpeak ? And 
how came they to {peak at all, to define, and to 
agree about the Meaning of certain Words, be- 
fore theſe, or any Words whatever had been 
| known among them? —- Away therefore with 
this abſurd Notion: And let us believe, ad we 
ought to do, that Nature was more benevolent IN 
to her Children at their firſt Appearance on the 
Theatre of the World, than this and ſuch like 
Schemes repreſent her to be. She certainly in- 
fuſed the firſt Rudiments of Language, ſhe in- 
fiilled the firſt Knowledge of Things proper for 
Meats and Drinks,—and ſhe implanted the con- 
ſtituent Principles of Government into Mankind, | 
without any previous Care or Thought on their 
Parts. But having . done this, ſhe left the reſt 
to themſelves; in order that they might cultivate 
and improve her Gifts and Bleſſings in the beſt 
Manner they could. As 
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As to the Power of protecting from i impending 
Danger, if that ſhould mean only the Power of 
reſcuing, or preſerving from the Injuries of the 
Weather, from the Attacks of wild, Beaſts, or 
from ſome other natural Evils, it is included, at 
jeaſt in Part, under ſome of the former Heads. 
But if it is to ſignify a Power of protecting the 
Weak from the intended Violence of the Strong, 


it will include likewiſe the Right of Retaliation 
and Repriſal, —and in its Conſequences, the 


Right of Conqueſt. Therefore if this ſhould be 
the Thing meant, I ſhall not inſiſt on ſuch a Sub- 
ze ot prelent ; ;—becauſe I with to ſhew, That 
| Government can date its Origin from other 
Cauſes, beſides thoſe of popular Elections, or po- 
pular Deſcats; —and becauſe a Government 
founded on Conqueſt, however juſtifiable the 
Occaſion of it might have been, is at firft very odi- 
ous, and requires a Length of Time to reconcile 
Men to it. 


1 there is yet another Conf deration, 
which when properly developed, 'greatly corro- 
borates all the former. And that is this, That 
there is found to exiſt in Human Nature a cer- 
| tain Aſcendency in ſome, and a Kind of ſub- 
miſſive Acquieſcence in others. The Fact itſelf, 


- however unaccountable, is nevertheleſs ſo no- 


torious, that it is obſervable in all Stations and 

Ranks of Life, and almoſt in every Company. 

F or even in the moſt PT Country Village, 
+ there 
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there 1s, generally ſpeaking, what the French 
very expreſhvely term, Le Cogue de Village. 
A Man, who {Ne the, Lead, and becomes a 
Kind of Dictatof to the reſt. | Now, whether 
this ariſes from a Conſciduſnels of greater Cou- 
rage, or Capacity. — Or from 7 certain over- 
bearing Temper, which aſſumes Authority to | 
diate and command, —or from a greater rs 


1-4 ix. #4 


or from whatever Cauſe, or Cauſes, it Matters 
not. F. or the FaRt itſelf, as 1 ſaid beſore, is un- 
denjable, however difficult it may be to account 
for it. And therefore here again 1 another In- 
ſtance of great Inequalities i in the original Powers 
and Faculties of Mankind :—Con/equently * , 
natural Subordination (if I. may fo ſpeak) 1 
another diſtin& Proof, that there was a F 5 
tion deeply laid in Human Nature for the poli- 
tical Edifices of Government to be built upon; 
without recurring to, what never exiſted but in 
Theory, nr ſocial Compacts, and unani- 
mous Elections. 


| ! depeböre I will fix my Foot, and reſt 
the Merits of the Cauſe. An hundred Pair of 
Adams nd Eves are ſuppoſed (for the Sake of 
Argument in this Debate) to have been created 
at once, and to have been endowed with the va- 
rious Inſtincts and Inclinations above deſcribed, 
all tending 1 in one hes or other, to the Forma- 
tion 


. 


K 
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tion of Civil Government, As ſoon as they ſee 


eachother, they alſociate and converſe. LN. B. In- 
fants and Children do ſtill the ſame in their Way. 
The next Step they take, is to gratify thoſe De- 
fires and Inclinations towards which * Nature has 


moſt powerfully incited them. But they find al- 


moſt inſtantaneouſly, thatthey are hardly able to 
fatisfy any one of theſe Defires without the Help 


and Aſſiſtance of others of their Kind. And 
they feel alſo, that in whatſoever Sort of Talents, 
Geniuſſes, or Capacities they are deficient, others 

are generally abounding, and vice verſa : They 
perceive likewife that in receiving good Offices 
from others, there is a certain pleaſing Temper 
of Mind excited, now called Gratitude, and 


that in conferring good Offices, there is another 


very pleaſing Senſation raiſed, now termed Bene- 
wolence.— And thus it came to paſs, that a mutual 
Dependence and a mutual ConneQtion were ori- 


ginally made by the wiſe Creator of all Things to 


| pervade the Whole :—Yet with this remarkable 


Diverſity, that the Power and Talents of winning 
and obliging, of influencing, perſuading, or 
commanding, were imparted to ſome in a much 
greater Degree than they were to others. 


Wha cc 


Lad 


* The Appetite between the Sexes can have no Place in 
this. Queſtion ; becauſe it is not of that Sort, or Kind, which 
renders Mankind gregarious. - Indeed it is obſervable, that 
the moſt ſolitary Animals, which are not fond of herding to- 


gether, * at certain as „ converſe i in Pairs. 


Sung 
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SURELY therefore in ſuch Circumſtances as 
theſe, every human Creature would fall into 
that Rank in Society, and that Station in Life, 
to which his Talents and his Genius ſpontaue- 
ouſly led him —as naturaliy, I had almoſt laid, as 
Water finds its Level. And be it ever remem- 
bered, that diſtin Ranks and different Stations, 
would produce a Civil Government, of ſome 
Kind or other, in a new World much ſooner 
than they could in an old one. I faid mucs 
SOONER; becauſe in a new World. there could 
be no Complaints made againſt former Miſ- 
managements, no Fears about the Incroachments 
of Power on the one Hand, or the Intrigues and 
Declamation of Faction on the other, and conſe- 
quently no Diſtruſt ariſing from the Abuſes either 
of former Governors, or of former Demagogues. 
In ſhort, as in ſuch a World there could be no 
Manner of Experience, there could hardly be 
any ſuch Things as Caution and Reſerve; and 
therefore all the Diſputes of later Times about 
ſocial Compacts, Contracts, and Conventions, 
about poſitive Stipulations, reciprocal Engage- 
ments, and Reſervations of Rights. would have 
been probably as little underſtood at that Junc- 
ture, as the Terms of Art in Cookery, before 
Cookery became an Art, or the Orders in 
Building, before a ſingle Building was ere&ted. 
In ſhort, and to ſum up all in one Word. where 
Nature alone was the Guide, the Terms of Art, 
and the Additions, or Alterations of ſubſequent 
| 5 Times, 
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Times, whether for the better, or for the worle, 
muſt have been abſolutely unknown, and conſe- 

quently could not have been attended to, at the 

. irſt Formation of Civil Government. 


- for after all perhaps ſome will fo” * We 
15 do. not differ —_ you. in real Sentiments, 
tho we expreſs ourſelves ſomewhat differently, 
Mie mean to fay, that no Part of the human 
cc Species, has a Right to enflave the other; 
„ and we mean no more.“ = ery \ well, be it 2 
and we are agreed: But let us firſt know, what 
do you mean. by Slavery ? And what Ideas do 
you include under that Term ?—For if you 
mean to ſay, that every Man is a Slave, who 
has not the Power of elecling his own Law- 
giver, his own. Magiſtrate, his Colonel, Cap- 
tain, or Judge, 1 deny, the. Poſition, and call 
on you to prove it by better Arguments, than 
your own. bare Aſſertion. But if you only 
meant to lay, that bad Laws, "|; o any, ought to 


e454 


be repealed, and good Laws enadted. and faith- 
fully and impartially executed: —and that when 
Governors ſhall abuſe their Power to the Detri- 
ment of the People, they ought to be ſtopped 
in their Career, and even to be called to au 
Account for - their MiſconduQ, in Proportion to 
the Detriment received. If this be all you 
meant to lay, when vou talked about original, 
e Rights, ſocial Cömpakts, Kc. &c. 


* We 
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we are agreed again: But ſurely, ſurely, this 
is a very odd, and intricate Way of cxpreſling 


the plaineſt; and moſt obvious Truths i 2 
able. 8 | 


Mokrovrx, if you intended to ſay, that tho' 


Government in general did not derive its Ex- 


itence from any perſonal Contract between 
Prince and People, between the Governors and 
the Governed ;—yet, that it hath ſo much of 
what a Civitian would term a Quaſi-· Contract in the 
Nature of it, that the Duties and Obligations ON 
both Sides of the Relation, are altogether to the 


fame Effect, as if a particular Contract, and a 


poſitive Engagement had been entered i into; 
If this be your Meaning, we are ready to Join 
Iſſue with you once more; and this the rather, 
becauſe the Ideas of a Quaſz- I. Contract contain our 
own on this Head. and thoſe of every Conſtitu- 
tional * eee the Kingdom. 


HowEveR, though We are ready to grant you 
all theſe Things, yet it is plain, that you meant 
a great deal more ;—elſe, why do you cavil at 
the Phraſes, implicit Conſent, tacit Agreement, 
implied Covenant, virtual Repreſentation, and the 
like? All which naturally and neceſſarily imply 
the Idea of a Quaſi- Contract. Moreover why 
ſo loud in your Exclamations, and bitter in your 
InveRives againſt ſuppoſing, that a Government 
=P be good and lawfal in itſelf, tho' the People 

'S 2 | are 
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are not repreſented in it, according td, your 
Mode of Repreſentation ? RecolleQ the ſeveral 
Extracts from Meſſrs. Locks, MolixEux, 


PrrestLY. and Prics, already produced in 
the former Part of this Work: And then you 
| muſt maintain, in Conformity to the leading 


Principles of your Sect, That throughout this 


whole Diſpute, your grand ObjeRtion\lies not ſo 


much againſt the mere Laws themſelves, or 


againſt any ſuppoſed Culpability in the Manner 


of adminiſtering them;—as againft the Right, 
Title, or Authority to. make, or to execute any 
Laws at all. be they in themſelves good, or bad. 
In one Word, according to your Doctrine, that 
Man is a Slave, who is obliged to ſubmit to the 
beſt Laws that ever were made, and to the mildeſt 
Government, that ever exiſted, if he did not give 
his previous Conſent towards eſtabliſhing the one, 
and enatting the other: And that Man is REE, 
who ſubmits to no other Government but that 
which he himſelf hath choſen, and obeys no 
other Laws, but thoſe, which he himſelf bath 
helped to make; tho they ſhould be in them- 
ſelves as tyrannical and cruel, as unjuſt, and un- 
reaſonable, as can be conceived. So that the 
great Good of political Liberty, and the intole- 
ble Evil of polizical Slavery, are according to 


2 this bleſſed Doctrine, reſolved at laſt into the 


fingle Words—CONSENT, or xor CoxskNr, 

What aſtoniſhing, Abſurdities are theſe — And 

yet, alas! how prevalent, and contagious! 
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their favourite Principles. 
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Tur Idea of a Quafſt Contract, inſtead of an 


_ oflual Contraft [which never exiſted] between 


any Sovereigns, and all. or even the major Part 
of their Subjects, would have prevented Men of 
good Intentions,” and honeſt Minds. from falling | 
into theſe groſs Abſurdities, and dangerous 
Miſtakes. Therefore as the Term itſelf i- 


Contract may be new to ſome Readers, tho“ the 


Senſe is obvious to every one, when properly ex- 
plained, I will beg Leave to beſtow ſome Words 


upon it, before I conclude this Chapter. 


In all human Truſts whatever, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, where there is a Duly to be 
performed, which is not actually expreſſed, ſpe- 
ciſied, or contracted for,---but nevertheleſs is 
ſtrongly implied in the Nature of the Truſt ;--- 
the Obligation to perform that implied Duty, is 
of the Nature of a Quaſi-Contratt ;---a Contract 
as binding in the Reaſon of Things, and in the 
Court of Conſcience, as the moſt folemn Cove- 
nant that was ever made. This I think 1s a plain 
Caſe; at leaſt I cannot make it plainer, and 
therefore tho I might illuſtrate this Matter by 
appealing to the Proceedings of the Courts of 


Equity, which are little more, than the inforcing 


of the Performance of Quaſi Contracts, yet I will - 
confine myſelf to Subjetts, that are altogetber 


political; becauſe I wiſh to meet the Lockinns 


on their own Ground, and to confute them by | 


Bx. 


— 
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By it therefore allowed, for Argument's Sake, 
4 there is an actual, and not a Quaſi Contract, 


this Day ſubſiſting in Great-Britain between 
Prince and People. The «Queſtion then is, 


When was this Contract made? And the Anſwer 
muſt be ¶ for no other can be given] that it was 
made at his Majeſty's Coronation, when he took 
a ſolemn Oath to govern his People according to 
Law; and when they on their Parts expreſſed 
their Conſent to his Acceſſion to the Throne by 


loud Hnzzas, and Shouts of [oy,—Well: To 


take no Advantage of one material Omiſſion 
among many, that the Spectators on this Occa- 
ſion were not a thoufandth Part of the People of 

Great Britain and Ireland | not to ſay a Word 
about the Colonies. ] Let it be granted, that 

this was a good Contract, fair, valid, and reci- 
procal.—Yet. the difficulty is till to come, — 
What yes the Caſe before this Contract was | 
made? And how ſtood Matters during the long 
Interval, which elaſped between his Acceſſion, 
and Coronation ? Or fuppoſe, that be had not 
yet been crowned, Was the Prinee in that Caſe, 


and during theſe nineteen Years of his Reign, 
not- obliged to govern his People according to 
Law? Or were the People. on their Parts, not 


obliged to become his dutiſul and loyal Subjects, 


till they had ſhouted and huzzaed at his Coro- 
nation? Reſolve this Difficulty, if you can, on 


the Lockian Principle of an agua! Contract: 
But if you will admit -of a Qua. Contratt, the 
Difficulty 
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Difficulty vaniſhes at once: So that Reaſon and 


Common Senſe, and the known Laws of the Land 


all co-incide in perfect Harmony: I ſaid the 


known Laws of the Land, becaule it is notorious 


to all the World, that there was not one political 
Duty incumbent on either Prince, or People, 
after the Solemnity of a Coronation, but was 
equally incumbent before that Ceremony was 
performed. 


Acain: The Lockians ſtiffly maintain, that 


8 every Civil Government muſt be an U ſurpation 
of unalienable Rights, if the People are neither 
permitted to aſſemble together in their perſonal 


Capacities, for the Purpoles of making Laws, 
for ſeeing them executed, and the like, * nor 
allowed to elett Deputies to repreſent them, and 


LG 
f 
h 


to act as their Attornies or Proxies. Well: 
Be this Poſition admitted for the preſent : — 
Nay, be it likewiſe admitted, that whenever. the 
Freeholders or. Freemen of any County, City, 
or Borough do appoint ſuch Parliamentary "At- 
tornies; they have a Right to inſiſt on their re- 
nouncing their own private Judgement (at leaſt 
in Practice) in order to act ih Conformity to the 
Inſtructions of their Conſtituents, and not ac- 


—— 


Aa. 
* ak * —_ 0 — * a — 


»The proper Uſe, and great Advantages of Deputies from, 


or Repreſentatives of the People, will be fet forth at large in 


te 4th Chapter of the enſuing Work. 


cording 


— 


| & 
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cording to the DiRates of their own Conſciences. 
Such a Contract as this [for a Contract it muſt 
be of the Lockian Principle, if it be any thing 
at all] methinks, ſounds a little odd, —eſpecially 
when conſidered as the diſcriminating Charac- 
teriſtic of the profeſſed Friends of Liberty! But 
let it pals at preſent among other odd Things.— 
And then comes the main Queſtion to be re- 
ſolved : What Contraft or Covenant have theſe 
Electors made with the other Members of Par- 
. Hament, choſen by other Freemen or Free- 
holders, and for other Places, where they have 
no Concern, and no Right to interfere, who 
nevertheleſs make Laws to bind them 2 — © Laws 
to bind them!” Yes to bind them in all [rea- 
ſonable Caſes whatfoever, as much as the Mem- 
bers of their own eleQing. © Surely this is 
ſtrange to tell:“ And yet not more ſtrange than 
true. — Therefore I aſk again, What expreſs 
Covenant or Stipulations have Meſf. PRIESTLV, 
or Prict, made with the reſt of the Members 
of Parliament, — perhaps not fo few as 550. in 
Number, whom they did not elett,---and for 
whom they had no. Votes to give ?---I afk this 
Queſtion even on a Suppoſition, that they had 
expreſsly covenanted with their own Members to 
alt agreeably to thoſe Tnſtruttions, which from 
Time to Time they were to have received from 
them ?---Or do they indeed pretend to have an 
Authority to inſtru all the Repreſentatives of 
the united Kingdom, as well as their own ? 


30 
1 E 
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Bur to return to the principal Subject. Om 
the whole, and turn which Way you will. the 
Upſhot of the Matter muſt come to this, that 
Civil Government is natural to Man; and that 
at the Beginning, before the Human Heart was 
corrupted by the Tyranny of Princes. or the 
Madneſs and Giddinefs of the People. by the 
Ambition of the Great, or the Crafts and Wiles 
of ſcheming Politicians, Civil Government as 
naturally took Place among Mankind. according 
to their) reſpective Talents and Qualifications. as 
the Marriage Union between Adam and Eve fo 
elegantly deſcribed by MIL TON. 


In after Times ve will readily allow, That 
the Scenes were greatly changed in both Cafes: 
—But to argue from the preſent State of Things, 
occalioned either by the Mal-Adminiſtration of | 
Governors on one Side, or by the falle Preten- 
lions of Demagogues on the other, or by the 
{till greater Evils Which the Public ſuffers by the 
Struggles and Conflicts, and Counter- Machina- 
tions of both ;—to argue, I ſay, from theſe Cor- 
ruptions and Adulterations to the Origin of Civil 


Government in its pure and uncorrupied State, 


— would be juſt as prepoſterous, as it would be 
to maintain. that Adam and Eve did not bin 
their domeſtic Government till the Marri...e 
Portion was fixt and aſcertained, till the Mar- 
riage-Articles were ſigned and ſealed, the n- 

U ture, 
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ture, Dowry, Pin- Money, &c. &e. 5" previ. 
_ ouſly ſettled, and Truſtees appointed for the due 
Execution of theſe ſeveral Contratts. 


THEREFORE, to ſum up all in one Word, let 


a thouſand Revolutions happen in the Forms or 
Modes of Government, and ever ſo many 
Changes take Phace in the Perſons or Families 
of the Regents of the State, ſtill Civil Govern- 
ment itſelf is no other than a puBLIG TrusrT, in 
whatever Shape it may appear, or in whoſe 
Hands ſoever it may be placed. In ſome few 
Inſtances very few indeed] the Terms and Con- 
ditions of this important Truſt may perhaps be 
aſcertained and ſpecified : But in Multitudes of 
others they cannot, tho' of the higheſt Concern : 
Vet wherever they cannot, they are implied: 
And this Implication may he "op juſtly termed 
A — CONTRACT» 


£f 
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II. 


1 OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


AVING in che preceding Chapter humbly 


ſubmitted to the Conſideration of the 
Public, my own Opinion concerning the Origin 
of Civil Government, in Oppoſition to the No- 
tion of Mr. Locks and his Followers, I eſteem 
it my Duty in the next Place to endeavour to 
anſwer ſuch Objections, as ſeem to militate the 
ſtrongeſt againſt what has been advanced. 


OBJECTION I. 


« AccorxDinG to the foregoing Hypotheſis; | 
* the higher Powers in every Country ſhould be 


Heroes of the firſt Magnitude ;—or if not He- 
* roes in War, they ſhould at leaſt be endowed 
with the greateſt Genius, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
and uſeful Talents in the Arts of Peace. For 
ve are told, that it is their Superiority of na- 
* tural Endowments, which, like Water finding 
„its Level, laid the Foundation of Civil Go- 
** vernment. Whereas, were we to turn from 
* this ideal PerfeRion, to the plain, ſimple FaR, 
* we ſhall. find that few of the ruling Powers, 
v2 Bn * eſpecially 
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* eſpecially crowned Heads, are wiſer, or better, 
* or braver, or more uſefully employed than 
* other Mortals. Moreover, according to the 
* foregoing Repreſentation of the Matter it 
* ſhould alfo follow, That on the Demiſe of any 
* of theſe ſuper- eminent, exalted Beings, a 
Kind of Diſſolution, or at leaſt a Suſpenſion 
* of Government ought to enſue, till another 
Non: pareil could be found out, in order to fill 
Et. [worthily 1 properly] the vacant Throne.” 


of {NG ANSWER. 

Tr1s ObjeQtion, ſmart and plauſible as it may 
appear, is wholely grounded on a Miſtake, 
which being removed, the Objedction vaniſhes. 
The Miſtake is this; That what was neceſſary, or 
expedient at firſt... muſt continue to be neceſſary, 
or expedient ever after. Whereas the Courſe 
ol Nature in almoſt every Inſtance ply proves 
the contrary. by 


Sin Isaac NEwToN and Mr. BovIE had 
moſt extraordinary natural Talents and Sagaci- 
ties in their reſpective Provinces; which they 
improved by almoſt inceſſant Induſtry and Ap- 
plication. Their Diſcoveries in Aſtronomy, 
Mathematics, Optics, Natural Philoſophy, Me- 
chanics, Chemiſtry, &c. &c. &c. are wonder- 
fully great and curious. But doth it follow, that 
every Man muſt have the Genius of a BoyLE, 

3 or 
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a NewToN, in order to be benefited, or n- 
lightened by their Diſcoveries? And now, that 
they have led the Way, may not Men of very 
moderate Capacities, be able to tread in their 
Steps? Nay I will go farther, and even aſk, 
may not an illiterate Mechanic | illiterate, com- 
paratively ſpeaking] by Dint of mere Uſe and 
Practice, and by the Advantage of having good 
Models before his Eyes; may not even ſuch an 
one be able to conſtruct, or to manage ſome of 
their moſt curious Machines in a much better 
Manner than the great Philoſophers themſelves 
could have done, had they been alive? Surely 
he may : For nothing can be more obvious, than 
that the Man, who cannot invent, may never- 


theleſs by Means of daily Uſe, and Habit, be 


able to improve on a former Invention, greatly 


to his own Advantage, and that of others. 


Trax Caſe. in Politics is much the ſame; or 
rather it is a ſtill ſtronger Confirmation of the 
foregoing Remark. For tho' it may be neceſſary 
to have an Hero to found an Empire; or | to 
come ſtill nearer to the Plan of the preceding 
Chapter] tho it may at firſt require ſome extra- 
ordinary Efforts of an uncommon Genius, to 
form an Hundred Pair of independent Savages 
into a regular Community, and to bind them to- 
gether with the Bonds of Civil Society. -vyet 
when this is once done, and good Order and 
Harmony well eſtabliſhed, —Things will then go 
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on, in a Manner, of their own accord, if com- 
mon Prudence be not wanting. N ay, what is ſtill. 
more to our preſent Purpoſe, . it is obſerveable, 
that great Geniuſſes are likely to do more Harm 
an Good, if there ſhould happen to be a Suc- 
ceſſion of them in the ſame Government, for 
two, or three Generations. The active Spirits 
of ſuch Men, and their excentric Diſpoſitions 
will not ſuffer them to remain in a neutral State; 
ſo that they will certainly be employed either for 
the better, or for the worſe. And as Ambition, 
and the Luſt of Power are the reigning Vices 
of the Great, it is thereſore but too probable, 
that they will become bad Neighbours. to other 
States, in Proportion, as they ſhall have leſs 
Occaſion for exerting their Abilities at Home: 
Or if they ſhould confine their Attention chiefly 
to their own Territories; can it be a Doubt 
which Courſe they will take, Whether to en- 
creaſe, or dimmiſh the Privileges of their own 
Subjects ?—In ſhort, Woe be to the Country, 
which happens to be curſed with a ſucceſſive Race 
of Heroes: Long Experience hath too fatally 
confirmed this Obſervation. And the Misfor- 
tune is, that the Subjects of theſe victorious 
Princes, are, generally ſpeaking, ſo blinded 
with the Glare of Glory, and ſo intoxicated with 
the Fumes of Conqueſt, that they will be con- 
tent to be enſlaved themſelves, provided they 
mall be ſo berpr as to be employed in the glo- 


rious 
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rious Work of enſlaving others.—It muſt, I 
think, be. allowed, that a Romurus was ne- 
ceſſary to found Rome, and to bring that Set of 
Banditti, which be firſt drew together, into ſome 
Degree of Order and Regularity, by obliging 
them to ſubmit to the Rules of Juſtice among 
themſelves, and the Laws of Civil Govern- 
-ment.—But after thoſe good Ends were in Part 
accompliſhed, the mild, pacific Diſpoſition, and 
the ſteady and temperate Condutt of a Numa, 
were much fitter to conſtitute a Succeſſor, than 
the dangerous Abilities of another Rouurus. 


OBJECTION I. 


Tu Account given in the preceding Chap- 
«ter of the Origin of Civil, or Political Go- 
vernment, muſt be liable to great Exceptions, 
* becauſe it confounds thoſe Ideas, which ought 
* always to be kept diſtin and ſeparate. Thus 
for Example, there is a Society, which may 
** be called natural, and there is another which 
is political. And tho Man is formed by Na- 
* ture to become a Member of both Societies ; 

yet it is a very great Miſtake to ſay, that be 
© has the ſame Inducement, or that he is influ- 
* enced by the ſame Motives in both Caſes. As 
* a gregarious Animal, he loves to aſſociate with 
„his like, and to herd with them. This is 
© mere natural Society, and cannot be called 

political. 
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political. And even after it had been per- 


* ceived, that there are many. Incqualities be- 
* tween” the reſpective Powers, Talents, and 


* Capacities of the ſeveral>Members which com- 


*© pole this Society: Perhaps indeed ſo great 
* as would neceſſarily. introduce ſome Kind of 
* Difference, or Diſtinction among them; ſtill 
* it doth not follow; that theſe Diſtindions 
e ſhould change natural Society into political. 

* For no mere Meeting together, or Aſſemblage 
* of the People, no Contiguity of Habitation, or 
Vieinage of Inhabitants ought to be allowed to 
** conſtitute a State politic, till Legiſlation hath 
been actually introduced; and Juriſdiction ex- 
© erciſed among them: — Which it is appre- 
* hended, could not be done without common 
Conſent, or at leaſt the Conſent of the major 
t. | 


ee Ix Fact, the Motives for entering into theſe 
- © two diſtin Societies, the natural and the poli- 
* 7ical, are not only different, but in a Manner 
e oppcſite. For if Men are drawn to herd to- 
„ gether as gregarious Animals, by a Kind of. 
* injlinftive Love ;--they may be juſtly ſaid to be 
P impaled to form political Aſſociations by a 


“Sort of wſtinfive Fear: That is, dreading 


the Approach of ſome alarming Danger, or 
*©defirous of retaliating ſome Injury received; 
they collect their ſcattered Forces together, 
$6, 95 e them under the Direcuon of one. Man, 
or 
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© or of one Set of Men, in order to be em- 


*« ployed for the public Good and Safety. Now . 


this being the proper Cauſe or Motive, and 


« therefore the- only true Origin of political 
* Unzon, it is plain, that the very Deſcription of 


« it implies both univerſal Caution, and mutual 


« Diſtruſt, For in this Cafe, every Man aQs 
from a Principle of Self-Intereſt, or Self- Pre- 


* ſervation. And therefore it is not credible, that 


any Number of Men, in order to guard againſt 
* one Danger, would ruſh headlong into another: 


It is not, it cannot be ſuppoſed, That rational 


Creatures would ſurrender up their natural Li- 


* berty and Independence, and with it, in ſome 


* Senſe, their Lives and Fortunes, without de- 
- © manding any Security for the right Uſe and 
faithful Application of fo great a Truſt.” 


Wurn Mr. Locks was a very young Man, it 


was the Cuſtom of the Paſtors of his Time to 


make the /junior Part of their Congregations to 
undergo the following ſtrange Examination, 
At what Day or Hour did you feel the In- 
* fluxes of Saving Grace, and receive the Seal 
* of your Election and Juſtification ?” Some- 


thing like the ſame Queſtion is couched under 


this ObjeQtion, founded on Mr. Lock z's Syſtem, 
relating to the [ſuppoſed] Time of our firſt 
X Entrance 
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Entrance into a political Union, or Confederacy 
with the State. under which we live. For it 
ſeems, there cannot be any ſuch Thing as a Na. 
tural. born Subject: It is; according to the Lockian 
Doctrine, a Soleciſm in Language, and a Con- 
tradiction to common Senſe. Surely therefore 
we have a Right to aſk a Lockian this plain 
Queſtion: As you ſay you are not a naturat-born 
Subject. tho born and bred here in England, be 
plested to tell us, Are you now a Member of 
the Brztz/h Conſtitution? Or are you not ?— 
And if you are, When? Or from what Day or 
Hour did your Memberſtp commence ? More- 
over what Ceremony of Adoption, Admiſſion, 
Matriculation, ' or whatever elſe you will pleaſe 
to call it; was uſed by you, or by others on that 
folemn Occafion ? The Anſwer to thefe Quel- 
tions, it is apprehended. would be rather em- 
barraſſing; and might draw on Conſequences, 
which a prudent Man would willingly avoid. 


Ix pxp the whole Objeftion, tho ſeemingly 
2 new 'one, 1s nothing 1 more than a Poſition of 
Mr. Locks and his Followers already confidered 
and confuted.” However, : as it is here revived, 
and appears in ſomething like a new Drels, let 
us below a Remark or two upon it. 


The krereaibiity of ſliding 1 60 ply, and 
* H any Previous Contradt, from that So- 
1 eiety, Which Is ny natural, into that which 


$6 iS 
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is political!“ But why, 1 pray, is this incre- 
dible?—* Becauſe [lays a Lockian] the Mo- 
tives, or Inducements are not only different 
A ""M themſelves, but even contradittory. Inaſ- 
much as the Inducement to form the one is 


inſtinctive Love. but to create the other is 


* evidently Caution, Apprehenſion, or the 
Fear of Danger.” Now this is taking that 
very Thing for granted, which ought to be 


proved. And indeed it is one of thoſe Argu- 
ments, which deſtroys itſelf. For if Caution is 


ſuppoſed to operate ſo ſtrongly as to prevent the 


Formation of political Society till Men had 


previouſſy ſettled the Terms of this intended 
Afociation,—and had given, and received Se- 
curities for repoſing a Truſt and Confidence in 
each other; — it ought to operate ſtill more 
ſtrongly for the Prevention of natural Society, 
leaſt the ftrongeſt, or the moſt vicious of theſe 
ungoverned Human Animals, when berding to- 
gether, ſhould bite, or kick, ſhould ſeize on his 
Prey, and devour the Weakeſt: A Circum- 
ſtance this, which we muſt allow. might po//:bly 
happen. Therefore, according to this Syſtem, 
neither the Society which is called natural, nor 
that which is political can exiſt at all. till there 
has been a previous Contratt entered into for the 
Safety and Preſervation of all Parties. And 
yet methinks, it is rather difficult” to conceive, 


how a Connettion could be formed, how Terms 


could be ſettled, and a ſolemn ContraQt entered 
gens TT 1 
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2 OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

into, ſor binding all Parties, before Men had 
once met together, ox indeed before they could 
pPrudęnth, or. ſcfehy truſt themſelves in the Com- 
pany of neee for _ or ION ner 
e „a behic di. 


„e | N b 
Un £ Thi hing to > be ROLE was ut there 
"ut be ſome certain Period i in each Perſon's 
. when he or ſhe. firſt commenced a Mem- 


ber of political Society. — A Period, when he 
or ſhe ſurrendered up thoſe Liberties, ant 


that Independence which belonged to him or 


her, in a State of Nature, in order to receive 
from the Government of the Country, that Pro- 


. teftion, and thoſe Advantages, which reſult 
from Civil Society. Now ſuch a Covenant as 
this, ſo peculiarly. marked and circumſtanced, 
could not eaſily have been forgotten, if it had 
ever happened. And, therefore we. muſt call 
upon the Lockians once more [ each to anſwer 
pct for him or herſelf] to name the Year, 
Month, Week, Day, or Hour, when this Con- 
uad was made between the Government of 
Greaut- Britain on the one Part, and A. B. or 
C. D. or E. F, on the other. 


In the 1 mean Time bs they ih not he i in 
Haſte to inform us on this Head] let us endea- 
vour to trace this, as well as other dangerous 
Errors of modern Republicaniſm, tot their proper 

Souree, in order to put * Friends, of real 


and conſtitutional Liberty on t eir Guard again 
ſuch Deluſions. Tus 
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Tur arguing from particular Exigences to 
2 Practice, and from extraorditary Events 
to the uſual, and (for the moſt” Part) uninter- 
rupted Courſe of Things, ſeems to have been the 
Ignis fatuus, which miſled Mr. Lockxk, and all 
his Followers. Thus, for Inſtance, if there 
happened at any Time to be ſo much Diſcord, 
and ſuch a Diſſention between Sovereign and 

Subject, Prince and People, as could not be 

healed, without the Help of a written Compatt, 
and a formal Treaty between Party and Party; — * 
Then this excentric Emergence | is urged as a pro- 
per Precedent for requiring the conſtant Uſe of 
formal CompaAts i in all Caſes, and at all Times 
and Seaſons whatſoever. Now this Reaſoning is 

juſt as found and judicious, as it would be- to 
maintain, that if a moſt violent Remedy was 
deemed neceſſary to be preſcribed in the laſt 
Stage of a moſt acute Diſeaſe, it would be right 
to preſcribe the ſame Remedy in all Caſes, and 
in every Circumſtance that could happen, let a 
Perſon be fick, or well, and whatever his Com- 


plaint might be, or even if he had no Complaint 
ara.” 


1 N, when any Number of independent 
Perſons are incorporated into one Society by 
Means of a parliamentary Law, or of a Royal 
Charter it would be a very eaſy Matter not 

only to tell the Vear, the Month, and the Day 

15 5 ch a 42 new Incorporation, but alſo to aſſign 

* =o 2 | the 
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the public Reaſons or, Motives for eſtabliſhing 
fuch a Body Politic : Nay more, it is appre- 
hended, that it would be no very difficult Taſk, 
even to point out the reſpeflive Views of Self-In- 
tereft and private Advantage, which ſome at leaſt 
of theſe independent Perſons propoſed to them- 
felves, by giving up their natural Independency, 
and putting on the Shackles (if they muſt be ſo 
called) of political Concatenation and Depen- 
dence. But in the Name of common Senſe, 
what have ſuch Caſes as theſe to do with Civil 
Government at large? And what Affinity hath 
any political Inſtitution of this Sort, where the 
AQ of Incorporation is in a Manner inſtantaneous, 
with that progreſſive Courſe of Civil Society, 
which like the infant State of Man, [moral and 
intellectual as well as natural] grows up gradually 
from mall Beginnings to Maturity ?—As well 
might you pretend to. define, where the Night 
ends, and the Day begins, as to affign the exact 
Period when that Society which 1s natural, puts 
on the Dreſs and afſumes the Form of the Poli- 
LTical. — Beſides, if it hath been already ſhewn in 
the firſt Chapter, that Mankind would inſenſibly 
flide into ſome Kind of Subordination or other, 
in Conſequence of the Difference between their 
reſpective Talents, Genius, and Capacities ;== 
I would here aſk, How could they ftop at any 
given Point of natural Society, and proceed no 
farther ? — How, indeed, when tis alſo conſidered, 
that at the firſt Creation of the above-mentioned 
hundred 
| 
| 
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hundred Pair of Patriarchs, thoſe Members of 
natural Society would be entire Strangers to 
every Kind of Fear and Jealouſy, and to all that 
Apprehenſion of Danger, which the Experience 
of after Ages hath eee to Mankind. 


170 make this Matter Nil plainer, if poche 


I would hear obſerve, That in the Infancy of 


States and Empires, political Societies were not 
formed at once, as Guilds of Trades, or Com- 

panies of mercantile Adventurers, or Bodies 
Politic are formed at preſent, by Means of Pa- 


per, Parchment, and Wax, Signing and Sealing. 


But Civil Societies grew up by Degrees from 
ſmall, and in a Manner, imperceptible Begin- 
nings, according as the Numbers of Mankind 
encreaſed, or as their Wants and Exigencies te- 
quired. Nay, it is exceedingly probable, that 
neither the firſt /Governors, nor. the firſt Go- 


verned [or if you pleaſe, neither the Men of 


of ſuperior Qualifications, nor thoſe of inferior 


had conceived the whole of the Plan, which 


they were afterwards to purlue through the 
reſt of their Lives. But they were like Men 
groping in the dark, and feeling their Way by 
little and little. As new Lights broke in upon 


them, they ſtill advanced: But it is very abſurd 
to ſuppoſe that at firſt, they {uw clearly into. 


thoſe Conſequences or Relations of Things, 


which the preſent Science of Politics, raiſed on 


the 
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the Experience of Ages, hath diſcovered to us. 
Indeed, whenever new Caſes did ariſe, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that ſuch new Powers, both ok 


Legiſlation and juriſdiction, would be exerted, 
as thoſe Caſes required: But certainly the So- 


ciety itſelf had an Exiſtence before the Exertion 
of thoſe Powers, or even before it could be known 
that they were wanted. So that in Fact, and in 
every View, this ſecond ObjeQion muſt be 
deemed to be as groundleſs as the former. | 


Ta ar which the Lockians ought to have ſaid, 
is probably to this Effect, That tho it be abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that Civil Government in general took 
its Riſe from previous Conventions, and mutual 
Stipulations actually entered into between Party 

and Party; — and tho', whenever ſuch a Contract 
as here ſuppoſed did take Place, at ſome very ex- 
traordinary Conjuncture. [ a Contratt, by the 
by, which could only bind the contracting Par- 
ties: et as Civil Government in general is in 
Reality a Public Truſt, be the Origin, and the 
Form of it whatever they may ;— there muſt - 
ſome Covenant or other fuppoſed or implied as 
Condition neceſſarily annexed to every Dive 
of Diſcretionary Power, whether exprefſed or 
not.— Had they ſaid only this, they would have 
faid the Truth; and their Doctrine would have ex- 

a dtly coincided with the Ideas of a Quaſi- Contract 
before mentioned. Nay more, they would have 


avoi d all tboſe Paradoxes, which attend their 
96 preſent 
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preſent Syſtem, and render it one of the moſt 
miſchievous, as well as ridiculous Schemes that 
ever diſgraced the nee F Faculties of human 
Nature. | 


e 


8 Wi ATEVER Difficulties in Theory may be 
« ſuppoſed to attend the Idea of a Contract 


« adualy - [not virtually] ſubſiſting between 


© Prince and People; the Fa itſelf is fo deciſive 
* in Favour of an actual Contract, that the bare 
„ mentioning of it, with its concomitant Cir- 
cumſtances, is enough to filence any Plea, or 
*« Pretence to the contrary. ' For Examiple,— 
* even among the moſt unenlightened Nations, 
* whether ancient, or modern, it is remarkable, 
„that the Powers and Prerogatives of their 
Kings and Leaders were very limited, and cir- 
6 cumſcribed. — Sometimes extending little far- 
* ther, than was juſt neceſſary for the carrying 
on a War, or conduRting an Expedition with 
5 Secrecy and Succeſs ;—at other Times con- 
* fiſting of but little more than a bare Sufficiency 
to at the Part of powerful Judges and Medi- 
* ators in civil Diſputẽs ;—and at all Times, ſo 
6 balanced by counteraQting Powers, as never to 
„be, in a legal Senſe, unlimited, or deſpotic. 
* The Caſe of the antient Gauls, as deſcribed by 
» Casan, and of the Germans by Tacitus, 
10 * ſtron 87 confirms what is here advanced. To 
Y « which 
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162 OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

« which we may add that amazing Uniformity « of 
« Goverhment ſo viſible in the Feudal Syſtem of 
« the barbarous Nations, which overſpread all 
« Europe, and exhibited every where a limited 
“ Conſtitution. If we wanted hiſtorical 'Exani- 
* ples of this Sort, our own Country might fur- 
* niſh enough. For furely the Mode of obtain- 
ing the famous Magna Charta here in England, 
* and the Hiſtory of the Wars between the 
© Houſes of STUaxT and'Dovcr ass in Scotland, 
* afford ſuch flagrant Inſtances of a limited Mo- 
*narchy, arid a conventional Conſtitution (if I 
may ule the Term) that more could not poſſibly 
* be deſired, or expected. 


ANSWER. 


' Tnzsx Objeftors are very unfortunate in ap- 
pealing to the Example, or Practice of unen- 
lighitened Nations for Proofs of actual [not vir- 
tual] Contracts ſubſiſting between Prince and 
People, if by actual they ſuppoſe written Con- 
tracts. For it is hard to conceive, how written 


Contracts could have been in Uſe among Barba- 


rians, before they had learnt to read and write. 


But if by actual the Objeftors mean verbal Con- 


tracts, the Difficulty is indeed removed in one 
Reſpect, and as much encreaſed in another. For 
it exceeds even the Powers of Credulity itſelf to 
believe, That the Prince of any Country entered 
into a 15 and perfonal Contract with every 

ene 
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ene of his Subje&s,—or even with the thouſandth 
Part of them, if his Territorics were at all popu- 
lous and extended. And yet there certainly is 


ſacha Thing as an implied Covenant [I ſay im- 


plied, not expreſſed] between every Prince, and 
every Subject throughout his Dominions, be the 
People many, or few in Number, and his Em- 


pire great or ſmall. For every Truſt implies a 


Covenant, or Condition of ſome Kind, or other, 


according to the Nature of the Caſe; and there- 
ſore theſe Truſts may with great Propriety be 


termed Quaſe- Contracts. So much as to this Part 


of the Objection. Need any Thing more Ie 


added ? ? 


Tur other Part of the Objection i is, That 


wall the Kingdoms in Europe, erected on the 


Balis of the F eydal Syſtem, were limited Mo- 
© narchics.” Granted : For the Fatt was really 
{o.—But what Inference can be deduced from 


this Circumſtance Not ſurely, chat theſe Li- 


mitations aroſe either from zoritten 'ContraQts, or 
from verbal Covenants, and perſonal Conferences 
made with each Individual, or even with the 
Majority of the Individuals of any of theſe States; 


[becauſe theſe Things have been proved already | 


to be impoſſible :}—But they aroſe from the 
ariſtocratical Power of the Heads of Tribes, or 
the Chieftains of Clans and Families, who in 
their military Expeditions, ated a Part more like 
that of Allies and Confederates with he Com- 
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164 OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 
mander in Chief, than as his own oper Sub- 
jeQs: And who therefore, on the Diviſion of the 
conquered Country, got ſo much Territory, an 
ſuch Royaltie and Juriſdittions to be allotted to 
themſelves, that they were all a. Species of little 
- Kings, each on his own Domain. 


© GranTiNG therefore totheſe ObjeQionsevery 
Thing they aſk ;—nay granting much more .— 
granting, I ſay, that the Heads of Tribes, and 
Chiefs of Clans of all the barbarous Nations of 
Antiquity, and more efpecially of Gaul and Ger- 
many, elected their Kings by unanimous Conſent ; 
—and that they bound them down to what Terms 
they pleaſed ;—ſtill the Queſtion will return, 

Who elected theſe Heads and Chiefs? — And 
what Right of fair and unconſtrained Delegation 
had they to act for others, as well as for them- 
ſelves ? — In fact, if the Chiefs of each Tribe, 
or Clan were not elected by unanimous Conſent, 

— nay if they were not elected at all, What have 
we gained, by proving, That the Heads of theſe 
litile Societies took great Care, that they them- 
ſelves ſhould be the only Tyrants?— Now, there. 
Is, I believe, not the leaſt Veſtige either in CxsAx, 
or Tacixus, or any other ancient Author, that the 
Individuals of each Tribe, or Clan, met together 
for Eleftion of an Head, or Chief, in Caſe of a 
. Vacancy. No; theſe Chieftains acted on a quite 
contrary Principle reſpecting their own Power; 
—inafmuch as they conſidered, that they had an 
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inherent and a natural Right to rule over their 
own Tribes, Clans, or Vaſſals, tho' none had 
ſuch a Right to rule over them. Conſequently 
all the Parade about the Reſtraints and Limita- 


tions laid on the Power of Kings, according to 
the Gothic Conſtitution, and during the Con- 
tinuance of the Feudal Syſtem, ends at laſt in 
this, That the Kings were bound, but the Nobles 
were free. — A Sample and Illuſtration of 
which Kind of regal Submiſſion, and of Ariſto- 
cratical Exaltation, we have, or lately had, in 


the Gothic Conſtitution of that fertile but un- 


happy Kingdom of Poland. Nay more, the 
Hiſtory of Magna- Charta itſelf is a ftriking 
Proof, and Confirmation of this Point. For the 
Barons of England, in that Struggle with King 


Jon, did not fight in Defence of the general Li- 


berties of the People of England, but, for the 
particular Preſervation and Continuance of their 
own Domination over their Vaſſals. And at the 
laſt, what little was granted to the People in, and 


by that Charter, little, I, mean, in Compariſon 
to the Liberties they have ſince enjoyed} was 
obtained by the King himſelf, not only without 


the Aſſiſtance, but even contrary to the Good- 
Will and Approbation of his Barons. For when 
he ſaw himſelf in danger of being ſtript of ſo 


much feudal Power, which of Courſe would 


ſtrengthen his Enemies in Proportion as it 
weakened 
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166 OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 
weakened himſelf,* he obliged them to part with 
fome of their. exorbitant Claims, in Favour of 
their Vaſſals, according as they had compelled 
> him to, do the like in Favour of themſelves. The 
. Motives of his Aktion, t muſt be confeſſed, were 
not the pureſt, nor the moſt patriotic. But never- 
theleſs the People in general reaped the Benefit. 
And thus it came to pals, that the Maſs of the 
þ People of England, by a lucky Concurrence of 
Circumſtances, and without any intentional Ef- 
forts of their own, got conſiderably by that ſa- 
mous Struggle, and thereby laid the happy Foun- 
dation of their future Greatneſs. 
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ft was a great Miſtake in a late 1 Author to aſſert, That 

the Army of the Barons at Running-Mead was an Aﬀembly of 
| the People, demanding a Reſtitution of their Rights from a ty- 
; rannical Prince. No: The Fact was juſt the contrary. 
For it was this tyrannical Prince, who took the People's Part, 
ever» whilft they themſelves were ignorant of the Matter, in 

order to raiſe a Power towards counter-balancing the Arifto- 
eracy of his great Barons. am credibly informed, That 

there is a Copy now extant of the very Magna-Charta, which 
the Barons intended ſhould have paſſed, had their Plan ſuc- 

ceeded in all Reſpects, in which there are none, or next to 

none of thoſe great Advantages in Favour of the Bulk of the 
People, which the real Magna-Charta now contains. But it 
was hardly poſſible fox them to withſtand the Force of that Ar- 
gument urged by the. Rayal Party, [and that tou in the Preſence - 

of their own Vaſſals, then in Arms for their Sakes, ] which 
vas to this Effect: . C4 As you, who are the Vaſſals of the 
«« Crown, demand ſuch and ſuch Conceſſions from your Prince, 

0 «© you muſt grant the like Conceſſions to your own Vaſſals, to 
* be inſerted in the ſame Magna-Chartæ.“ —— See particularlß 
the 69th Clauſe of Magna-Chartæ. 7 


Now 
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Now after having ſaid ſo much in regard ts 
England, we may be allowed to be very brief in 
reſpe& to Scotland: For moſt - undoubtedly, 
neither the great Houſe of DoucLas, in all their 
Civil Wars with the Crown, nor any of the 
Lords in the Lowlands, nor Chieftains in the 
Highlands harboured fo much as a Wiſh to have 
their Power abridged over their reſpective Clans, 
Vaſſals, and Dependents, by their Attempts to 
abridge the Power of the Crown over themſelves, 
As ſoon therefore ſhould I believe that the late 
Mr. BECKTORD of famous, and patriotic Me- 
mory, in his Vociferation for Liberty, intended 
to ſet the wretched Slaves on his numerous Plan- 
tations in Jamaica free, as I could ſuppoſe, 
that a Gothic Baron meant to part with his Power 
over his own Vaſſals and Dependents, when he 
contended to abridge the regal Power over him- 
ſelf, and his Fellow Barons. And were the 
Planters in Jamaica to imitate their Brethren on 
the Continent, by ſetting up an intire Indepen- 
dence {Would to God, that not only they 
but all the Leeward-Iſlands were to do the like! 
---And that England had the Wiſdom and good 
Senſe to permit them to do it!] Were, I ſay, 
theſe Planters, to ſet up an independent Govern- 
ment, and to elect a King of their own,---there 
is no Doubt to be made, but that they would tie 
up his Majeſty's Hands as much as poſſible, and 
make him little more than a Cypher ;---at the 
fame Time, that they would expect to be at full 


Liberty 
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Liberty themſelves to whip and ſcourge, and 
torture their poor Negroes, according to their 
own brutal Will and Pleaſure. Nay, it is very 
obſervable, that the moſt eminent Republican 
Writers, ſuch as Locks, FLETCHER of Saltown, 
and Rovss:av himſelf, pretend to juſtify the 
making Slaves of others, whilſt they are plead- 
ing ſo warmly for Liberty for themſelves. And 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, the greateſt 
American, Champions for the unalienable Right 
of Mankind, one the Generaliffimo of the Re- 
publican Army, and the other lately the Preſi- 
dent of the Congreſs, have ſhewn by their own 
Example, that they have no Objeftions againſt 
Slavery, provided they ſhall be free themſelves, 
and have the Power of enſlaving others: For 
Mr. WasnincroN, I am credibly informed, 
has ſeveral Slaves now on his Plantations, ny 
Mr. Lawns got his Fortune by acting as 
a Kind of Broker in the Slave Trade, buying 
and ſelling his Fellow-Creatures on. Commiſſion. 


OBJECTION. IV. 


ONE plain Matter of Fad is better than a 

c thouſand Arguments ſpun out of the Cobwebs 
50 of Metaphyſics. And therefore the ſureſt 
© Way, in all Caſes of Diſpute, 1 is to recur to 
* the Fountain-Head, if we can; which in the 
** preſent Caſe we may eafily do, by appealing 
8 to an 2 Cuſtom among the Savages 
; of 
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% of America. For it is an hiſtorical Fact, uni- 
« verſally acknowledged, that the Individuals in 
each of their Tribes live in a State of abſolute 
Freedom and Equality among themſelves, in 
Times of Peace, without Subordination, Jurif- 
« dition, or Legiſlation of any Kind: And that 
« they only act in Concert, and ſubmit to ſome 
Kind of Authority during a War. When 
that is over, the Power of their Chief, or Leader 
© ceaſes of Courle; and each returns to his ori- 
* oinal Equality and Independence. Here 
therefore we have the fulleſt Proof, and the 
« cleareſt Illuſtration of the diſtinet Exiſtence of 
* the two Societies above-mentioned, namely, 
of that natural Society which is founded on the 
« Attractions of inſtinctive Love, — and of that 
political Union, which ariſes from Fear, which 
operates by Conſent, and is grounded on actual 
„Compact | 


ANSWER. 


Is it fair, juſt, or reaſonable, That any of 
the peculiar Cuſtoms of this ſavage People, [with 
whoſe Hiſtory natural, moral, or political we are 
very little acquainted] ſhould be urged in the 
preſent Debate, as Patterns of, or Examples to, 
the reſt of Mankind? Before America was ever 
diſcovered, we had the Cuſtoms and Manners of 
almoſt all Europe, Aſia, and Africa, to deſcant J 
upon ;—a Field, one would have thought, large 0 
2 enough = 
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enough for every Theory of Government, and 
for all poſſible. Inveſtigations of Civil Society, 
j without having Recourſe to another Part of the 
| World, which was diſcovered but as Yeſterday. 
5 And now it is in * Part diſcovered, we have the 

Mortification to find, that the original Natives, 

far from being the Ornament, are almoſt univer- 

fally the Diſgrace of Human Nature ;— as having 
. many Defects and Vices peculiar to themſelves, 
5 with few, or no Virtues and Excellencies to coun- 
J terbalance them. Surely then, our modern Pa- 
triots, and zealot Republicans might have ſpared 
both themſelves and us the Trouble of going into 
it | this Part of the World in Search after Models of 
. Government worthy of Imitation. 


Bur nevertheleſs, as gur Adverſaries, after 
1 having been defeated every where elſe, have 
5 choſen to entrench themſelves on this Spot, and 


— a — CI. EY "WIE ) 8 8 2 >. — 
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1 _ * See Dr. RokExTSOE's excellent and impartial Hiſtory of 
1 America, Vol. I. Book IV. viz. Condition and Character of 
Wo the Americans, Pages 281-409. I myſelf have heard Monl. 
Fg Conpamint at Paris confirming almoſt all the Particulars 
| | mentioned in theſe Pages. He added likewiſe one Circum- 
| ftance, which I ought not to omit: Speaking of the Indians 
l | in the Empires of Mexico and Peru, whom the Spaniards had 
f converted to Chriſtianity for ſeveral Generations paſt. They 
« make, ſays he, excellent Catholics; for they are charmed 
| « with the Pomp and Ceremonies of Religion, and never 
6 «« think. Indeed it appears to me, that they are incapable of 
lg « much Thought : For they are Children all their Lire 
71 Toujours Enfann. 1 1 


to 
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to ſet us at Defiance, let us not avoid the Combat 


even on their own Ground, and let us not deſpair 
of being able to wreſt the Tomahoc, their fa- 


vourite Weapon, out of their Hands. 


Now all that we know of America, relative to 
the prefent Subje&, feems to be this, That the 


far greater Part of the Native Indians | Indians | 


I mean, as they were formerly, before their 
Subjettion, or thoſe at preſent, who are not in 
Subje&tion to any European Power] may be di- 
vided into three different Ranks, or Claſſes, mere 
Savages,half Savages, and almoſt civilized. 1 
do not mention theſe Diſtinttions, or Claſſes, as 


accurate Definitions, according to logical Rules, 
but as Deſcriptions of Men, and Manners ſuffi- 


ciently exat} for our preſent Purpoſe. 


To begin therefore with thoſe in the moſt 
perfect State of American Society, whom I call 


| {| : ; 233 
ALMOST CIVILIZED. The Reaſon of giving 


them this Denomination is, becauſe they had a 
permanent Government, Legillation, and Jjuriſ- 
diction of their own before the Spanz/h Con- 
queſts, and enjoyed many Bleflings to which the 
reſt of the Natives of that vaſt Country were 
almoſt Strangers. Theſe were the Subjects of 
the two great Empires of Mexico and Peru. 
The Queſtion therefore is, How were theſe 
Empires formed? Did they ariſe from the 
actual and expreſs Conſent [1 do not ſay, each 

Z 2 Individual, 
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Individual, but even of] the Majority of the 
Individuals, who compoſed them? Or were, 
theſe Empires owing to ſome other Cauſe or 
Cauſes ? —The Empire of Mexico, it muſt bc 
owned, before MonTEzuma's Uſurpation, was 
a limited Conſtitution : and therefore here, if 
any where, we may expett to find that ſolemn 
League and Covenant between the Sovereign and 
all his Subjetts, which we have been ſo long 
ſearching after. But alas! here likewife we 
muſt be. prepared to meet with a Diſappoint- 
ment. For the Reſtraints and Limitations laid 
upon the Emperors did not ariſe from-any Com- 
patt folemnly entered into between the So- 
vereign and the People, or the Maſs of the 
People, or even any Repreſentatives choſen by 
the People, but from the Ariſtocratical Power of 
the Nobles, or Princes of the Empire; — who, 
like the Barons of the Gothic Conſtitution in 
Europe, choſe to have no other Tyrants than 
themſelves: And that their *Tyranny was very 
great is beyond a Doubt. Granting therefore, 


fore Argument's Sake, that ſome ſolemn Conven- 


tion had paſſed between the Emperor and the 
mighty Princes of his Empire, whereby he was 


bound to Ore certain Conditions {tipulated 


—— a * 


See RonrxTs op- 8 Hilery of Anerica, Vol. I. Book 77 
concerning the State of the Mexican Empire before the Inva- 
ſion of the Spaniards. See alſoithe ſame n the State 
of e * of Pera. 6 
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between them, —ftill the Queſtion returns again, 
Who elected theſe Princes, alias great Mexican 
Barons? And what ſocial Compact had they to « 
ſhew for exerciſing any Authority whatever, 
much leſs deſpotic Authority, over their reſpec- 
tive Slaves, and numerous Dependents? Or, 
are we to ſuppoſe, that theſe Slaves and Vaſlals 

| firſt met to elect their reſpective Maſters, and 
then told them, We preſcribe ſuch and ſuch 
Terms to you; and then you may, if you pleaſe, 
preſcribe the like to your Maſter the Emperor?” 
Something like this muſt certainly be made to 
appear, before theſe Caſes can be allowed to be 
any Kind of Confirmation of the Lockian Syſtem. 
In the mean Time, I will bring a Caſe in Point, 
which is. a deciſive Proof of the contrary in fimi- 
lar Circumſtances. The King of Bohemia, for 
Example, and the Marqueſs of Brandenburgh (at 
War with each other in the Year 1777) are the 
two greateſt EleQors in the German Empire; the 
former of whom was likewiſe choſen Emperor a 
few Years before; and the latter is better known 
by the Stile and Title of the King of Eruſſia. 
Now there are extant Volumes of Imperial Bulls 
and Capitulars, which plainly ſhew, that the Elec- 


tors have reduced the Powers and Prerogatives of : 
the Emperor to. little more than a Shadow. But 
What Benefits or Advantage can the oppreſſed ol 


Subjects of Brandenburgh, and of Bohemia, de- 
rive from theſe Limitations? And do the poor 
Peaſants, and other Vaſlals of either of theſe 
TIE | | great 
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great Princes dare to ſay, « You have no Right 
to reign over us, but what we voluntarily g gave 


* you by ſuch and ſuch Acts of our Aſſemblies? 


And therefore we will limit your Power over 


* us, in the ſame Manner, as you limit the Power 
* of the Emperor over you? Dare they ſay 
theſe Things ? Or indeed can they fay with Truth, 
that either the Bohemians, or the Brandenburghers 
did ever elect the Houſes of Auſtria, or Bran- 
denburgh to be their reſpeQive Sovereign Lords 
and Maſters ? 


Bur to return: The great Empire of Peru 


comes the next under our Conſideration. And 


we read, that MAN O CAP Ac, and his Confort 


Mana Ocol Lo, were the Founders of — by 


making the People believe, that they were the 
Children of the Sun: Which illuſtrious Pedigree, 
and imperial Title, the Incas, their Succeſſors, 
laid Claim to ever after. Now a rank Republi- 
can may, if he pleaſes, ſpy out a ſocial Compact 
even here: For he may aſſert, with his ufual 


 Confidenee, that the Peruuans firſt met together 


in Congreſs, and after ſolemn Debate, and im- 
partially ſcrutinizing the Matter, allowed the 


Proofs to be valid, which Manco and his Con- 


fort there exhibited of their lineal Deſcent from 
that glorious Luminary; and recognized their 
Title to the Empire. For my Part, I can diſcern 


nothing like a ſocial.Contrat between equal, and 


PTS; Beings, | in the Formation of this 
* * 


— 
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Empire: But I can ſee plainly enough, that 
Maxco uſed, what may be called a pious Fraud, 
as Minos, Numa, and Lycuxcus had done 
before him, in the like Circumſtances. All 
which Examples ev idently prove, that theſe Le- 
gillators were conſcious to themſelves, that their 
Plans even of doing Good, and of being of Ser- 
vice to Mankind, "would have miſcarried, had 


E they truſted only to the Conſent of the People, 


convened together a la Monfieur Lock E, and had 
they not had Recourſe to Meaſures of a very dif- 
ferent Nature, by availing themſelves of the po- 
pular I gnorance and Superſtition. 


- 0 muck in to the BY C of orighta 4- 


mericans, the almoſt civilized, 


Tu next is, the ha If * Now. theſe 
People may be ſo termed, becauſe they were in 


a Kind of Medium State, between the more 


refined Inhabitants of the great Empires of Mex- 
ico, and Peru, and the groſs Savages of the 
Woods and Deſerts. They had a Property in 
Lands and Goods, and conſequently ſome Sort 
of Induſtry, together with a Species of Legiſla- 
tion and Juriſdiction within themſelves. The 
Countries, in which they principally dwelt, were 
Florida, and along the Banks of M:/:ſſtp:, ſome 
Part of the great Continent, and particularly a 
Diſtrict called Bagota, Hi ſpamola, Cuba, and all 
the greater Hlands : -Of whom in general one 
ſtriking 
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ſtriking Obſervation may be made; that they 
had noble Families among them, who enjoyed 
hereditary Honours, and were poſſeſſed of am- 
ple Patrimonies, Dignities, and Prerogatives, 
which they tranſmitted from Father to Son, 
without any actual Conſent, or Elettion of the 
People. Now whether theſe diſtinguiſhed 
Perſonages [Some of whom claimed alſo to be 
deſcended from the Sun, like the Incas of Peru] 
Whether, I ſay, theſe great Perſonages, and 
Heads of their reſpective Tribes, Clans, or 
Vaſlals, ought to be called Chiefiains or Princes, 
or Kings, is very immaterial,” and nothing to 
the Purpoſe. Evident enough it is, let them be 


called by what Name you. pleaſe, that neither 


they, nor the People over whom they preſided, 


ever dreamt of a ſocial Compact, as the Foun- 


dation of their hereditary Power and Pre-emi- 
nence. Whether therefore their Fore- fathers 
acquired this Aſcendency, and theſe Preroga- 
tives, by Means of a certain Superiority of na- 
tural Endowments [according to the Suppoſition 
of the foregoing Chapter] which elevated them 
above the reſt of their Species, —Or whether by 
Virtue of a patriarchal, regular Deſcent, or by 
what other unknown Means, 1s not worth the 
Inquiry ; fince it is obvious, that the Merits of 
the Cauſe cannot turn on theſe Points, that all 
of them are equally repugnant to che Lockian 
Hy pothefis of Contrafts and Conventions. , 


HowzveR, 
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HowEVER, ve may from hence take Occa- 
ſion to make one very uſeful Remark, that the 
Antiquity of ſome Families, and the Reſpett 
and Veneration every where ſhewn them, is 
another diſtin Proof, that Mr. Locks and his 
Followers had not ſufficiently ſtudied- human 
Nature, when they aſcribed Cat leaſt their Ar- 
zuments, and Train of Reaſoning tend to 
alcribe] the general Pre-eminence of ſome Fa- 
milies over. others to Contracts, Covenants, and 
Conventions. For it is not confiſtent with any 
Degree of common Senſe to ſuppoſe, that the 
Dignity and Elevation of ſome Families, and 
the ſervile Condition and mean Eſtate of others, 
ever were, or ever could be ſettled by the mu- 
tual Conſent of all Parties concerned, who met 
together in Congreſs for that Purpoſe ;—each of 
them equal to, and all independent one of 
another. Moreover, what makes this Affair 
ſtill the more extraordinary i is, that ſuch Reſpe& 
paid to Family-Antiquity is greateſt, by far, in 
thole Countries, whoſe Inhabitants are the 
| leaſt removed from the original State of Nature. 
In rich Countries, for Example, ſuch as England 


and Holland, the Honour of a long Pedigree is 


much leſſened to what it formerly was, in Pro- 
portion as Riches and Opulence have encreaſed 
among the People: In Scotland and Treland it 
ſtill retains its Influence in the poorer Parts, but 
is evidently loſing Ground in the richer, accord- 
ing as Manufaktures and Commerce have begun 
A a wto 
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to Tpread; In France, the Influence gf Family 
i, fill, conſiderable; in Germany much more, 
and, in, e Tage. Aalen. Ke. the 


molt o Al. £ AS. 'T'S 6 3 ; 8 9 * 


Now, What ſhall we 1 * to cheſe Things: ? For 
the Fact is really ſo, reaſon how you pleaſe upon 
it; And therefore, whether this Notion of an- 
tient, Blood i is well, er ill ſupported i in particular 
Caſes, fill; as bo js generally { 2 prevalent through- 
out the Wor Id, we ought, think, to conclude, 
that it bath, 1 its F 000 70 0 in human Nature ; 
Providence. gael, 


intending t to ſtim mlate us to 


great and. 8995 dl 1 NS, A and to prevent 1 us from 


doing any Thing ba le and, unworthy 0 of our Anceſ. 
tors... At big fame Time, as ſuch, a redileflion in 
Favour of what i is not, properly our. own, is liable 
to great Abuſe, we ought to be the more watch- 
ful.in guarding againſt the Abuſes and Perver- 


Hqvs of it. en Are Hi 782: ud 


4 ty 
3 81917 


_ Havixe aid thus much, 1 8 it to every 
Reader to determine, towards, which Extreme, 
that of paying too great. or 00 little | a De- 
ference, to the. Antiquity of F amily, and the 
Notions of high. Bloog, We « of this Age and Coun- 
try are leaning. mo at preſent —For or, my own 
Part, 1 I make, no Secret of declaring, "that had I 
now the e, Option, whether, I would « chule t to obey 
the Powers that be, 9 or thoſe. that Wl to, be, I 
wa have a mortal pron againſt ſubmitting 

tO 
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10 the upſtart Sway of an Avans, or A LA 
xENS Or of any other of that Tribè. And Ex- 
perienct hath taught us long ago, that ſuch Sort 
of newly exalted Beings grow to be the moſt inſ9- 
lent of 82835 0 * the 1 of Lynn, : 


Bor to return : : It is i Haid. that beſides theſe 
Ariſtocratical, or Patriarchal Governments in 
America, there were others ſubſiſting [that of the 
T lacie in particular] which bore a nearer 
Reſemblance to a Re publie, than to any other 
Form. 83 cven of "Re ublicks, there are 8 
man) Tr Spe 1 1803 it is hard to Hay, y. 
which of 'our 0 Common -Wealths, 5 
American could be far, Ppofed to bear the neareſt 


Reſemblanice.” Sulfice it Werefote * to. "obſerve 


once for all, that neither in the old, nor in the 
new world, in antient, or in modern Times, 
was there ever, as far as appears, any one Re- 


public, which was literally democralical, in the 


Lockian Senſe of the Word, For even at Gene- 
7a, the moſt popular of all Governments, 
which I can think of, a Moicty at leaſt of the 
Male and adult Inhabitants [not to mention Fe- 
males, and Male Youths], are excl uded from 


giving Suffrages by the Conflitution of the Place: 


—None but Cilixens being permitted i to en oy 


= +3 4 
+2 7 
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that, Privilege'; mere mumorantes, "3 6 


a 


cu ners, though « of. 99 25 "bo long Tong and 


N atives of t the Place, eing all exe uded. And 


3 were 
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were weto; mount; up into high Antiquity, and 
ranſack the moſt:;celehrated Republies of Greece, 
for Px9ofs and: Illuſtrations of this Matter. we 
mould find that n —— aa * 
, TR: ester od blu i ture ras 


{4 


77 1 —_— it is to be hoped, had to- 
lerable Succeſs in this Part of our American 
Warfar let us at. laſt have the Courage to facc 
that Eldon himſelf with his Scalping Knife; 
the MERE SVA ;—of whom 1 we have heard 
1 much from Mr. Locks, and all kis Follow- 
ers, that ; in Times of. Cace he bravely diſdains 
all Subordl ination,” bedaule he is duly Lendl of 
of his natural Rights, and (to uſe De! PRIEST 
| LY's emphatic Woch) f celing his' own Impor:- 
il 


tance, | be conſiders aj as fully equal to an) 
other Perſo on whatever. pied 


Wert: The Sealping 3 Knife, if you pleaſe. 
"my will Here lay afide, as having nothing to do 
Wick fark? an Enſtruttent in this Diſpute: Nor 
yet nerd we deſerbe the canibal Feaſts which thelc 
celebrated; independent Beings uſed to make on 
their Priſoners, after having roaſted them alive. 
For as Mr. Locxk and all his Followers not only 
& allow büt even infiſt, that the Savages generally e- 
left a Chief, and ſubrait to his Authority during a 
| War, butreturn to their original Equality after it 1s 


þ over,—our Buſineſs is to find out, if we can, how 
| if 
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- comes! to/ pals, that they live in a State of ab- 
ſolute Independance, and without the Controul 
of Authority in Times of Peace; A thoſe very 
Times, when the Advantages ariſing from Go- 
vernment and Law would have been productive of 
the moſt Good, and the leaſt Evil, both to them- 
ſelves, and others, 
Now, in order to proſecute this Inquiry in 
ſuch a Manner as would bring us the neareſt to 
the Truth, we ought to. compare theſe human 
Beings with o others of their Kind, in every Point, 
which gan, give us any ! Light. For by ſo doing 
we have A better Chance o diſcovering the real 
Cauſe of this ſarprifi ng. Phanomenon, this grand 
Omiſſi jon of a Civil Government for Ages upon 
Ages .—after the reſt of the World, all Nations, 
People, and Languages, had eſtabliſhed one 
every where, of ſomè Kind, or other. If, for 
Example, this capital Defect is, in a great Mea- 
ſure, owing to ſome radical Weakneſs, or Im- 
becility in the corporeal and mental Powers, or 
moral Tempers of this ſingular People,—it i IS a 
Diſeaſe the more difficult to be cured, in Propor- 
tion as it proceeds from thoſe natural Imperfec- 
tions, which human Art and Inſtruction may 
corrett in ſome Degree, but cannot totally re- 
move. But then, if this be the Caſe, ſurely the 
Lockians have not dealt very ingenuouſſy by 


us, 
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us, im holding forth this defective Rabe, as" 4 
Sample of the Progenitörslof other Men m their 
original State of Nature: And the Inferentes 
and Concluſion; which they draw ſrom this In- 

ſtance of the American d muſt EY for 
| — N. ö | | 
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le r Coxsrirurroxs: We will be- 
gin with theſe, becauſe all Men, as well as 
Rovss+#Av, arc led almoſt naturally to ſuppoſe. 
that a Savage! is a brawny Creature, healthy, vi- 
gorous, and; long lived. His ſimplé Diet, his 
Way of Liſe, and continual Exerciſe in the open 
Air and above all his Fappy Ignorantè of the 
Delicacies, Luxuries,” and Debaucherles of po- 
pulous Towns and Cities: ſcem to indicate, that 
he muſt have a Conſtitution! ſuch, or nearly fuch 
as here deſcribed.” Ho great therefore is our 
Diſappointment, when we are. informed by the 
united Voice of Hiſtory; that the Savages of 
America are in generat;" a looſe-jointed,” and 
weakly | Race of Men.” frequently afflicted with 
various Kinds of Dileaſes, and the leaſt capable 
af under- going any Degree of hard, and conflant b 
Labour, ef any Human Creatures upon Earth: 
And moreòver, that they are, in general, very 
far from being long-lived. Add to this, that 
their beardlefs Faces, and ſmooth 'Skins' betray 
evident Symptoms of a cold Habit, and à lax 
Frame; inaſmuch as they are deſtituté of the 

le uſual 
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uſual Signs and Charatteriftics of Vigour and Ro- 


bultnels in other Men. Alls this, Is furely 


ominous at firſt ſetting out: And yet ævgry: Titile 
of it is true. Multitudes of Authorities might 
here be. adduced to corroborate theſe Points. 
But I ſhall content myſelf with two, both of 
which for their Singularity, and for the Opening 


they give to various > ET N all the 
reſt. . | 
HS (ON Pa 3 
Tax; firſt i is, het ata ade of Ps S 
vages in general for; Labour and To: 
1360 Adi at 01131241 16801007 Da: J le 

| | EvERy,.. European; Nation, Ahich i in . 
Wars with the native Indians has taken any of 


them Priſoners, hath attempted to make them 


work; but to very little Purpoſe. For after 
repeated Trials, and after uſing them ſmoothly, 


as well as roughly, it bas, been found, that the 


weakly Frame of an Indian would ſink under 
that Portion of Labour, which was no more 
than Exerciſe to another Man. An old Planter 
from South Carolina told me about 35 Years 
ago, that the Carolinians being at War with a 
Tribe of Indians, had made the Experiment on 
lome of their Priſoners ; and found this Obſer- 
vation to be ſtrictly true. It appears to me, 
4 aid, he,, that the Indians have the Agility of a 
7 Beaſt of Prey, but not the Strength of a Beaſt of 
Burden. They are light and nimble; a can 

5 X march 
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4 march „ vaſt Rate for "two or thie& Days; 7 


pro & they have no heavy Burdens to 
« catry * They can alſo ſußflilt with6ant Vittuals 
* for as many Days, and perhaps longer, by 
drawing their Belts "tfofer and cloſer. But 
« here ends all their Excellence. For when 


you take them out of this fauntring Life, and 


put them t6 any Kind of Labour, theft Spirits 


«. droop, and they ſoon tlie.” Now, this ſlfahge 
Debility of Body was dhe very Ciikermſtapce, 
which gave riſe to that ms It inbuman Cultsm of 
making Slaves of the Neg foes of Afrite!ierder 
to ſpare” the Altbrithak 1 er which deteſtible 


Praftice the E nglifſi. thoſe plofeſſed Patrofis, and 


Guardians of the unalichable Rights of Mankind. 
are, alas! more guilty than any Nation un- 
der Heaven; / For they ay on a greater Slave e- 
Trade than any others. RO Skit 1 

Las Css, the Dominitan Miſſionary, 'after- 
wards Biſhop of Chiapa, was the firſt who began 
this Practice. And what is really aſtoniſhing,” he 


began it from a good Motive. _ Shocked 105 the | 


8 falling Victims to the Crucity of the Span. 


ard; in Mexico and Peru, hy being made to work 
beyonl their Strength. be conceived a Plat fe r 
hiring robuſt Labouretk from Ola Spitih. = But 


the Landed Intereſt both'of the new, and He old | 
W orld violently oppoſed this Scheme: Trough 


differen 


aww. £4 
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different Motives ; — the former, left their Couti- 


try ſhould be drained of its uſeful Hands by £ ſuch 


prodigious Emigrations ; .and the latter, left they 


ſhould be. obliged to give up that Power | over 


the Natives, which they had ſo unjuſtly uſurped, 
and of which they had made an Uſe barbarous, 
and cruel beyond Example. Being therefore 
defeated in this Projed, he conceived another, 


in which he had none of his former Antagoniſts 


to oppoſe him: —Nay, unhappily for Mankind, 


be found them ready enough to join him; as ſoon 


as they perceived that his Scheme was pratticable, 
and attended with much Profit and Advantage: 

That was, To purchaſe Slaves on the Coaſt of 
Africa, and anſpon them to America. And 
thus it came 10 paſs, that this miſguided; Zealot 


became the Author of that very Slavery, of thoſe 
innumerable Murders, and Calamitics to Millions | 


and Millions of his Fellow- Creatures born on one 
Part of the Globe, which he was endeavouring 
to prevent, and exclaiming againſt, in another: 
As if the black Inhabitants of A rica had not 
as. good a Title to Liſe, and Liberty, as the cop- 
per · coloured Natives of een or- , the 
ON; K ö ft ING nate): 


Tur 3 Thing parker 3s. the 5 
Habit of theſe Indians. Indeed a fickly Habit, 
and a weak , and tender Frame, are very often 
* the Fark and Try. of each other. But, 
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to paß qver this, let it be obſerved, that there 
were Various Diſorders to which the Savages were 
ſubjee from. their Mode of Läving . For not 
having that conſtant Supply. of Food, which is to 
be found i in a civilized. State, by Means of Agri- 
culture, and regular. Markets; but depending 
altogether on the precarious Events of their 
F iſhing, and Huming Expeditions, they ſome- 
times ahounded. and then they gorged moſt vo- 
raciouſly, eati ing their Fiſh and Meatj almoſt raw: 

At other Times they ſuffered great. Want, and 
were forced to faſt, far, ſeveral 1Day$o Hence 
Palſies, Pleuriſies, Copſumptions,.and alli other 
Diſeaſes, which Hate their. Origin from Indi- 
geſtions,. Repletions,. and;Inanitions, Mere very 
rife among them. Nat ga mention that terrible 
Malady, - which once was peculiar to America, but 
now is. diffuſed oyer.cvery.Part of the Globe, to 
the fartheſt Part. of Siberia, and Turſamy. See 
the Abbe Cu; APPE'S Account of his Journey. i Into 
Siteria.] But what,is ſtranger ſtill, theſe Diſeaſes, 
and others of the ſame Stock, continued to make 
Havock among ſeveral of them, even aſter they 
had altered their former Modes of Living: {atleaſt 
in Part] by. their Converſion 19 Chriſtianity, 
thro” " the.indefatigablo ale the Je e Niſhons | 
ries 0 e 
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Mu RATOAT * is the Author to whom 1 app cal 
on this Oecaſion: And his Teſtimony is che Börse 
to be depended on, as he is reputed hot oh 1 N 
very faithful and exact Hiſtorian, but IG 8 he 
particularly *endeayouted i in this Treatif, "to: ſet 
ſorth tie Contraſt in the ſtrongeſt Point of Light, 
between the Indians of Paraguay in their con- 
verted, and -unconverted State. His Words 
are theſe: Hitherto it has been impoſſible to 
moderate their ravenous Appetites. 8 Cuſtom, 
© and a''ctaving Stomach, Which has a great 
Power over them, hade prevailed. & con rſtantly 
1 againſt all the the ae have had, With 
regard to the Advantages bred the Preſervation 
* of Health: And d they cofitinue is eat with- 
out Moderation. Phi dee e 
«Cauſe df mam Infirmities, that de ion from 
„Father to Son. What i worſe, the Indians, 
* when indiſpoſed, caniot take the Teal! 755 
„of themſelves. A Reduction [This is a Na ame 
given» to a Number '6f Sabages converted to 
Chriſtianity by the Miſſionaries, and incorpo- = 
rata! in dtie"Politico- Eccleſiaſtical Community] | 
+ of ſeven or eight Thouſand Souls is eſteemed _ 
* very® happy, that has only two Hundred fick 
* at Onch, or reduced to keep their Beds.” 5 


* 1 1 * 
C \ S Ad? * * 
% 


a * — — 


MuxkArokr's Relation of the Miſſions of Paraguay. The 
Englity Tranſlation printed for J. MARMADURE, 1759. 
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No, . fig; 2 "this Eircumſtancé is a ver; 
wa Br: Orion *yceolinted" for ac. 
c the common Vieiſſuudes of Health. 
ant Sicke here in 'Firobe. For even in-thole 
Sint or Vice, Debauchery, and Diſeaſe, Lon: 
don nt Barts; thete hardly ever is an Inſtance. 
_ Wnle during the Violence of ſome epidemi- 
Diſternper, chat out of a Pariſh confilting of 
been r r eight Thouſand Souls, two Hundred 
of wem, at an Average, are always: tek, and 
"obliged! t. to keep ilieit Beds.” And were we to 
wWpare this Anrrichn Accourit with the Bilk 
ltk-6f Our large and populcub Pariſhes in 
Sbatir Towns ine” Villages, we hond find 
At there are not ſixty⸗ Perſons always ſick, out 
of eight” Thouſand;'*aking/ the whole Vear 10. 
gether!" Thus muchas: e en 
of theſe poor ae People.” 


5515 De 8 331151 180 


85 anz, velpect e ary 8 of 
©" theſe Savages, very narrow and confinęd they 
are, according to the Relation of, all Hiſtorians. 
Ae obſerves, “ That the: Indians, be- 
fore they were taught Chriſtianity, had no 
«Word to ſignify any Number above four: II 
15 hey would ſignify five, they held up one 
8 Hand. if ten, both: To expreſꝭ twenty, they 
* wpointed to both hands and feet: Any number 
* above twenty Was expreſſed by a generical 
6. Word, that ſignified — They could not 
watt diftinguiſk 
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* diſtinguiſh, a Number of. Years, Perſons, or 
9 Things, that ſhould he told, eRattly. But now 
« they learn Arithmetic, from .,abeix Infancy. 
4 "Nor gs.this all: On Sundays, after. Divine-Ser- 
vice, che Numeration-Table is repeated to the 
People in the Church, that the Indians may 
retain better What they learned in their 
6 Infancy. '>—Surely, a more convincing Pract 
need notbe;given of a flow, and. dull Underftand- 
ing, chan What is here mentioned. Indeed Dr. 
RoBERTSON takes Noticę, that the very Negroes 
_ conlider themſelves as a Race of Men much ſupe- 
rior to the Indians in, Point, of mental Endow- 
ments g and therefore / tat them, with no, ſmall 
Scorn on that Account., In ſhort the original 
Natives can hardly he, ſaid to diſcover, either a 
fertile Genius, or a ſolid Judgment, in any thing 
they either ſay or do: t the ſame, Time, that 
they are remarkable for Patience, and Perſeve- 
rence almoſt invincible in proſecuting ſuch things, 
as they have undertaken to accompliſh; be they 
what they may. But the worſt Part of their 
nt is yo to A | 
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een r pe to the brit, Claſs of theſe bad; Qua- 
ies, all all Hiſtorians agree, without one Excep- 
tion, cha pe 8 AVAages . in general are very cruel 
and vindiktive, full of Spite and Malice; and 
that they | have | little, or no F ellow-feeling, for the 
Diſeſſes even of a Brother of the ſame Tribe. 
and none at all, no not a Spark of Benevolence 
towards, the diſtreſſed. Members of an, hoſtile 
| Tribe. - But the Miſſioparies, to. their eternal 
Praiſe; be. it ſpoken, have converted theſe hlood- 
thirſty, unfeeling Animals, into a very, different 
Sort of Beings: So that if the Accounts given of 
them are true, or even near the Truth, there can 
be hardly, a more humang and benevolent People 
upon Earth, n tag ANG at's m Para- 


1 * 

fs - 1114 * 

Sg 38 7 1 4 S354 10 
45 


Bur in 1 the. ſecond Clacs, co 
Their;Indolence, Lazineſs, and aſtoniſhing, Im- 
providence, here alas! it may be aſked, Can the 
Ethiopian change. bis Skin, or the, Leopard his 
Spots? For with reſpett to theſe Evils, the Miſ- 
fionaries,, with all their Zeal and Emulation, with 
all their Arts of alluring the Paſſions, and captiva- 
ting the Lmaginations.of an ignorant, and ſimple 
People, have not been able to work a radical 
Cure : if indeed it can be called any Cure at 
all. My RATORLS, Obſeryations are verygſtrik- 
ing on 8 a and "Os bun Sigh xelert0 
ethers % i nz T. J eee 


© AFTER 
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AFTER havingafſiened, fays he; (Pag e 141 ) 
* Parcel of Land, more than ſufficient t to main- 8 
© tain each Family,” they Tthe Miſforaries] þ 
«diſtribute among them the Quantity of Grain 
that is neceſſary to ſow their Breda. but on 
< this Condition, that after Harveſt, they ſhall 
bring to the public Stores as much Grain ty they 
© have received, that the common Fund of Sebd- 
Gram may be always kept up. 6 Withott 
8 this Preeaition t the Indians qr ons ear 


r 


4 vikour Hopes Gr Wel Ha welt. 
91903 0 f IJ od 1699 10 % 10 nnen {190 
5 « BEV envi Family has a” Pale: or tw O of Oxen 
ent them ſor their Huſbandry. 6 If they 
„were the Property of the Indians, the poor 
* Animals would ſoon be paſſed all Service. For 
it has often happened, thatfome Indians, to ſpare | 
« theraſelves the daily Trouble of puttingtlle Yoke . 
n their Cattle, never took it off. Others would 
Kxnoek them down, and ſoon eat them up, with- 
** out giving any Reaſon, but that they were hun- 
gry. Now indeed they are more careful of 
them; as they are obliged at the Expiration of a 
„ certain Term, to reſtore them in good Plight. 
© Whatever Care is taken, Proviſions are wanted 
by many about the Middle of the Year, either 
* through: Sickneſs, or ſome private Misfortune 
A theyre ſuffered} or it is owing to their im- 
* prudent Profuſion,----To fence againſt theſe In- 
py conveniencies 


341 . 
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1 couudtiiencies, they che Miſſionaries] take 
this Method? Beſides the Lands aſſigned to 
Fartiedfars, there is à conſiderable Extent of 
„Gtdnd, the beſt, and moſt ſtuitful:ihat they 
cat find, which the Indians call Tipadue, that 
* is, be Joh Hen of God. The Management is 
to fome underſtanding laborious 
- „Akan, This is cultivated under their Direc- 
tion. by the Children of the RedaQion, wh 
to the Age of fiſteen are employed. im;this 
Work, and who ſupply by their Numbers, - 
** what they want in Strength All Grains Fruit, 
and Coton gathered from the Thpambae, are 
= gepoſitcd in the public Granaries ahd Storr 
Houſes, in order to he diſtributed in he Courſe 
«of the Year to the Sick) the Orphans, the 
</Fandivraft's Men, wWhe have no Profi from 
their E abotyrf but heing fed and maintained as 
the publie Coſt; in a Word to all ſuch as are 
* c ds e diſpenſed from Tillage their Im- 
and Buſineſs, and event thuſe, who 
on « zhio' heir own Negligence, .. of ſome Caſtalty 
reach the es of their Prov vious fogenhacp! | 
a gia iq oerD:i*ft sr. ' off 494-— 


"ap 1&6 


5 200 15 #114" =x2{]-ot wht ett tig. 


* . me Indians: in Clothes) dags not 
„require leſs Auentiam Were ais laſi o them 
5. [the converted Indians ] i hey would foon g naked 
* llt the Saduges. * Pages 143, 4144, 1465 Thus 
A 2 I: CE might-add Abur- 


dance 
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dance of other; Authorities, Mere we not appre- 
henfive-of Having been A already Sut- 
ice it-tbetefore, briefly to, oblerve, . Dr. 
RoBERTSON,. and other Hiſtorians, that this in- 
bred. Lazineſs, and unaccountable Indolencę, In 
v inble throughout all the original Natives of Ame- 
rica, de not ariſe from the Want of Mementoes of 

every Kind, were this ,Claſs, of Men but. wite 


enough to take the proper Warning. Thus. ſor 


Example, ithe Indians dwelling in the higher La: 


titudes hoth in North and South America, feel 


the Coldsn and Froſts, and Snoys of Winter, as 


lenſible· as an People Whatever: Indeed per- 
haps more ſo, as their ſmgpthe; Skins arg, evident 


Symptoms of a cold Conſtitution 4 Yet: all This is 
not enough to teach them4o. get a Stock of warm 
Cloalfing in Readineſs, againſt the Approach of 
cold Weather. The ſame Obſervations may be 


made with reſpect to Dwelling. For the return of 


every Autumn might put them in Mind, that gt 
is the Seaſon-for them to repair their Cabins, and 
o make them ſtrong; warm, and comfortable, 
before the Rains, and Snows fall, and Froſt ſets 
in yet the lazy Indian puts off theſe neceſſary 
Repairs from Day to Day, till it becomes too 
late, or at leaſt ſo late in the Seaſon, that he 
cannot · de it effectually, if he would. In ſhort, 
he ſeems to he incapable of uſinig any Forecaſt: 


For evenxhe Example ofthe provident, and in- 
duſtri6us' Beaver; in a like Situation, tho? conti- 
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nually before his Eyes, is loft upon him. Laſtly, 
if any; Teaching could fuftice,  reſpefting. F ood, 
one would think that the voracious, Stomach of an 
Indian, and his frequent Diſappointments, might 
tell him, that it would be much better to culti- 
vate ſome Spots of Ground near his Cabin, and to 
tame ſome Animals for domeſtic Uſe (which he 
might do by Way of Amuſement and Recreation 
than to depend on the uncertain Events of Fiſh- 


ing and Hunting, which he knows. muſt ceaſe at 


ſome Seaſons of the Vear, and v hich ſo often fail, 
that hundreds of Indians are annually obliged to 


live on the bad F 00d. of wild Roots, Plants, and 


a AS . wi . a 


for e Time, till Death iiſelf pus a an 
End to their. Miſery. Vet alas! Plain, and in- 
ſtryftive as this Voice of Nature is, it is ine ffectual 
to work. a practical Conviktion on the Minds 
of 7 this ſtupid, and unthinking People. Nay 
more; the Miffonaries themſelves, who according 
tothe Faith of the com erted Indians, are es 
ed with the Keys both of Heaven and Hell, and 

ean diſpenſe either Happineſs. or. Miſery both in 
| Fr Life and the next.;—thele. Miſſionaries, I 
ſay, Who have civilized the: Savages, and have 
vrought great, and happy Changes in them in ſe- 
veral Reſpects; haare therefore beloved al- 
moſt to Adoration — yet even they are not able to 
work any solerable Reformation xeſpeQiing the 
womens Tobie of n and Tappnavidence, 
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{> deeply robtelT in the Conſtitution of an Indian: 


Yo) NY Gar ry f- OT FI ge ex” 2 (* 181 | y 4 
So that the utmoſt they can do, is to palliate an 


eee err A BY 28 KEN 
unhappy, | hereditary | Diſorder, inftead* of per- 
11503 19890 
ſorming a radical Cure. ec le 


, 


<H I'S 


Hzwct therefore it comes to paſs, that when 
| the Savages in their natural State, are deſtitute of 


the Benefit öf ſuch faithful Monitors, ſuch wiſe 


and able Governors, as the” Miſſionaries have 


proved thetnſelves 10 be,” they frequently kill 
their Sid Childred, bethufe they äré net prot 


vided With the Means of rearing theniup:' Thus 


for Inſtahee© ir 4 Mothet ſhould die before her 


Child 18 weaned, | the | Child muſt be : deſtroyed, 
| there being no Nurſe for it! And then it is bu- 


© aun Lr Fg IC FRETE'E „2 4 
ried in the ſame Grave with its Mother: K like 
41771 5 123 717 4 ere 1 A — Pr » 4 * * 
Circumſtance happens, when a Woman is deli- 
vered of Twins; for onè, or other of theſd In- 


: DOT Mee ca 20 — . N FL Scr i} bi, * ＋ e 
| nocents muſt be put to Death, becauſe ſhe ban- 


not rear them both. And as ſhe receives no Af. 
ſiſtance from her Conſort, or next to norie;” to- 
wards the Süpport of their common "Offipring 
[he on the ' contrary always ufing* ber as his 
Drudge; and expecting, when he kills the Game, 
even at tlie Diſtance of ſeverab Miles from their 
Cabin; that his Squaw ſhould go to fetch it 
Home.] She herſelf frequently procufes Abor- 
tion, in order to he freed from the exceſſive 
Tatigue f rearing up Children, and of providing 
for their Suſtenance by her own Toil. Nay, we 

Cce are 
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are informed, that there have been Inſtances «| 
Mothers having murdered their female Infants, 
through / mere Tenderneſs, foreſeeing Ihe perpe- 
tua Miſery to which they would be expoſed. 
after they were grown up. For this, and for 
other Reaſons it is obſervable, that ſavage Nation: 
never increaſe, and multiply like other Men 
Nay more, Munk ATORL, and all ;the Hiſtorian: 
agree, that when the Savages have been unſucce!]. 
ful in their hunting Expeditions, and are c:- 
tremely pinched: with Hunger, they hunt, Kill, 
and eat one another See particularhy the Lord 
Biſhop of Oxford. [[ SEOktRr's].Sermon!/preache( 
before the Society ae een the el 
| A. D 49-4: þ Page 8, 0 
1871 10 S 1% f 38918 28111 17 N 
Now, as one e Evil follows 3 all thek: 
Porrid Conſequences,” and perhaps many more, 
178 05 : their Origin from that almoſt unconquera. 
ble Avertion't to Labour, which prevails ſo univer- 
dy in this defeQive Race. For were they bu: 
Frugal,” and induſtrious, even in a moderate De 
rec, they might not only prevent thoſe Cala- 
mities, with which they are often ſo grievoull; 
alflicted, but alfo abound in all the Necefſaries 
and in many of the Conv eniencies, and Elegan- 
cies. of Life. But alas! induſtrious, and provi- 
dent they, will not be: Indeed their very Nature: 
ſeem to be repugnant to it; For we find, that 
the Miſſionaries themſelves would have failed of 
Succels 
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Succeſs, had they urged no other than rational 
Motives to induce the Indians to Labour; and 
then had they left it to their on Choice, whe- 
ther they would work, or not, without uſing 
_ Sort of "Cappalioy. | 1 241 


„ Ds beit the Caſe, can we want a „Naben 
-why Civil Government is not introduced among 
the Tribes of Savage Indians? Vea rather, 
might it not be very properly aſked, How can 
it be introduced among ſuch a Sort of People? 
that is, How can the Expences of Govern- 
ment be ſupported by a Race of Men, who will 
not work enough to ſupport themſelves? Be- F 
ſides; Of what Uſe, would it be to them? For 
as to * Property, that great Source of Yn | 


of 7 1 , 
„ 


* — 


* 7 
. 169 57 18 


0 Tb Sthaga kee occupy no 18 in ſewerally: -There- ; 


: fore there is neither Tillage, nor Plantin g among the them; except þ 
7 perhaps what their Wives may do in little Spots near their Ca- | 
It bins. In fact, as the whole Country lies open before them, in ; 


the Nature of a great Common, they hunt and fiſh where- 
ever they pleaſe. But tho' theſe Lands, Woods, and Waters 
are conſidered as common to all the Individuals of the fame 5 
y Tribe ;—yet, in their public Capacity, or as a collective Body, i 
. they claim an excluſive Right to vaſt Tracts of Country againſt id 
other Tribes. In this reſpect they are fo greedy, that perhaps | | 
an Extent of Maßes, Forefls, and Deſerts as large as Fngland, is | 
1- hardly judged fufficient for a few Hundreds of theſe Vagabonds | 
on to roam about. And it is the Invaſion of this [ſuppoſed] : 
public Property, which furniſhes them with Pretences for their 
frequent; bloody, and ſcalping Wars: For the better Manage- 
of ment of which, they elect 2 nets or Governor. Hencg 


is | tion | 
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tion along other Men. "They have nothing to 
contend Ah. Bur becauſe they have no L Labour, 
which . Fr Pfund of Riches: So that 
22 are all qual TT equally poor. Hav- 
Mereforr Ore no ſpecial Right to Lands, Woods, 
© Wa aters, One more than another, there can 
be no Difputes concerning them. And as to 
their Wives and Children, the mere davages 
ſeem to e quite « careleſs. 7 indifferent about 
fuch Sorts of Gras | n ſhort, their general 
Mode of "Life is "this? "They f m, And unt 
wherever tliey think it m c nde for them to 
get Pity of Fi i; 10 y 1 —4 Then ny 
greedily e wh at ey ave On ugl bt; 2 After 
this th y becp= an id 10 \ they are ungry, they 
fiſh, or ka again; giving Pee or 
no Cöncern, what is to become of them, or 


how they are to ſubſiſt, when theſe Reſources 
thall Tip"?! "Now, hilt they remain in this 
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8 e Garth ik from this ers State of Phings, 


that wherever the Idea of Property prevails, Government muſt 
follow, as a ft aa Conſequence for the Preſery Tien of it. 
N. B. Since their Commerce with the European, t e Indians 
have begun 30 = ee nat for. che Purpoſes of Huſbandry, 
but for their | y treat theſe. Creatures With 
mocking Nad zäcan ; ED 1 2 4 they x 7 to exhibit 
very-little Fondneſs or Affection for any Soft Fat n what 
n forsa ELY. In this they are quite the Revuerlt of the 
wild A who are as remarkable for their — and At- 
* #5 all' their tes Aen. an articularly to 
their /Horſyp,'as the Indians are for the — 


Situation, 
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Situation, and follow ſuch. a Courſe of Life, 
Civil Government muſt be ;almoſt, pi not al- 
together an uſeleſs Thang : In fact, it meyer can 
be of any real Service, unleſs it cauf s them to 
forſake their ſavage Manner of living, and to 
become civilized. Then, indeed, notwithſtand- 
ing the Ravings of RoussE AU, it mud be owned 
that it would be of fi gnal Advantage to them, 
and a great Bleſſing. But in order to accompliſh 
theſe good Ends, theres are very great Difficul- 
ties to be encountered. For firſt, you muſt 
either change and alter the whole Frame of their 
Conſtitutions, if. may fo ſpeak, in, order to 
render them fitter for receiving a good- and 
liberal Plan of Civil Government: Or, 2dly. 
You muſt oblige them to ſubmit to thoſe Terms 
which you ſhall preſcribe, by the mere Dint of 
abſolute Power, according to the fundamental 
Maxims of the great Empires of Mexico, and 
Peru: Or 3dly. You, muſt win them to co- 
operate with your Meaſures, by ſuch Com- 
binations of Force and Perſuaſion, happily 
blended: together, as the Jeſuit Miſſionaries have 
deviſed and practiced in the Countries of Para- 
guay. The firſt of theſe. . think, beyond 
che Reach of any human Power to effect. The 
ſecond is certainly no actual Compałt, volun- 
tarily entered into between equal and..indepen- 
dent Beings the -Lockians themſelves being 
Jadg : And a8 to ne third, e theſe en- 
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tightened, and benevolent Philoſophers will un- 
dertake the Province of Miſſionaries to Para- 
guay, or to any other American Country, nov 
the Jeſſuits are expelled, may good Succels at. 


tend them! And may no one detratt from the 
Merits of their Labours ! 


I the mean Time, and till they ſhall have re- 
turned from this Expedition, let them learn a 
little Modeſty here at Home; and not boaſt of 
Victories, which they never won. Let them in 
fhort, be filent for the future, on this Topic: 
And let them not din our Ears with the Examples 
of the Savages of America, as being any Proots 
and Illuſtrations of their Hypotheſis ;—which, 
when thoroughly diſcuſſed, and accurately ex- 
amined, prove and illuſtrate juſt the contrary. 


REsPECTTNVe the third Claſs of bad Qualities, 
their native Sullenneſs and Taciturnity ;—I: 
has been frequently obſerved by Travellers, that 
the Savages of North-America are, in general, a 
joylels Race, feldom diſcovering any Symptoms 

of Gladneſs, unleſs when exulting over a 'van- 
quiſhed Foe, and contriving to inflit ſome new 
Torture. Moreover, it has been noted, that 
they are ſuch Strangers to the Pleaſantries of Con- 
verſation, and fo ſparing of Speech, ſexcept, 
when haranguing in Public, in order to prepare 
for, or to give an Account of, ſome hoſtile Ex- 
pedition } 
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pedition}], that. they will ſpend. whole. Pays y with- 


out uttering a Word, een a 
dumb er ang Nods. k EAR E 


* 


80 RELY/- farely Mr. "Locks and Fg Fol. 
lowers either did not know what they. were about, 
when they ventured to produce theſe unhappy, 
deſeQive Beings, as the Pratotypes of Mankind 
in all other Countries; or they muſt haye atted 
a very diſingenuous Part, if they knew better, 
and yetwiſhedto ſerve their Cauſe at the Expence 
of Ire; 28 1 
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A Compariſon of the different Forms of Govern- 
ment with each other, A Preference giuen to 
te Mixt, and the Reaſons why, — The Republics 
of Sparta, Athens, and Rome, proved to be 
improper Models for a Commercial State, —The 
ſuppoſed unalienable Right of each Individual to 
be ſelf governed in the Affairs of Legiſlation, ex- 
amined, and refuted. DO. 


CCORDING to the Lockian Syſtem there 
A ought to be'no other Legiſlators but the 
People themſelves, — or thoſe at leaſt whom the 
People had expreſsly commiſſioned for that 
Purpoſe ;—nor ought there to be any Magi- 
ſtrates, Judges, Juſtices of the Peace, civil or 
military Officers, or any executive Powers 
whateyer, but ſuch only, as either mediately 
or immediately receive their Commiſſions from 
the People. Every other Species of Legifla- 
tion or of Government is, it ſeems, a manifeſt 
Uſurpation of the unalienable Rights of Mankind, 
let the Antiquity of it be ever ſo remote, or the 
Syſtem and Adminiſtration of it ever ſo pro- 
dudtive of public Peace and Happineſs. 

e „ an. r 
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IT is to be hoped. that theſe idle Notions 
have received a full and ſatisfattory Confutation 
in the former Part of this Work. However, 


perſonal Contracts between Prince and People, 
as a Thing which never exiſted in any State, 
and which never can (except perhaps in a very 
{mall Village for a few Days, or rather Hours) 
yet as all Governments whatever are ſo many 
public Truſts for the Good of the Governed ;— 
therefore there is a Contract implied, though 
not expreſt, a quaſi, tho not an actual Contract 
always ſubſiſting between all Sovereigns, and 
every one of their Subjects. The Conſequence 
of which is, as hath been afore obſerved, That 
theſe Quaſi- Contractors ought to be made reſpon- 
ſible to each other, for the due Performance of 
their reſpective Engagements. 


Tr1s being the Caſe. we are now to conſider 
which is the beſt Method of obliging theſe reci- 
procal Contrattors to perform their reſpective 
Duties; the beſt I mean, as being the ſafeſt 
and eaſieſt, as well as the moſt * 


In reſpett to one Side of the Obligation, VIZ. 
The Duty and Obedience of the People,—the 
Rulers themſelves are to enforce this Part of the 
Covenant, and no others. For as 'they are to 
enatt the Laws, and as they likewiſe, or their 
Dd 2 Deputies, 


though we muſt reject the abſurd Doctrine of 
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Deputies, are to put them in Execution, it 1+ 
their Duty, as well as their Intereſt, to ſee, that 
none but good Laws are made, and when made. 
that they are impartially and univerſally obeyed. 
Therefore, if they ſhould permit the People 
wantonly to trample upon legal Authority, and 


to tranlgreſs with Impunity, the Blame muſt reſt 


upon themſelyes. For Lenity in ſuch a Caſe is 
only another Name for Timidity ; and Timi- 
dity and Government, where the public Good 
is concerned, are inconſiſtent Things. Only let 
me add, that thoſe Lays are the readieſt obeyed, 
and therefore the eaſieſt to be executed, which 
are plain and ſimple, and obviouſly calculated 
for the general Good, — not to ſerve a preſent 
Türn, or gratify a Faction. Therefore great Care 
mould be taken to enaft ſuch only as will ſtand 
the Te, and bear to be examined by this Rule. 
For when any of the Laws in being are of ſuch 


a Nature, that it would be beiter to connive at 


their Infr action, than to enforce their Obſer- 
vance, it is high Time that ſuch Laws ſhould be 
repealed. Indeed every Plea or Pretence tor 
their Continuance, is only ſo many Evidences, 
that Mankind had much rather find out Excule: 
to glols over that Syſtem, which they know they 
cannot defend, than ingenuoully to acknowledge 
themſelves in the wrong, and alter their Con- 
duct. Thus much as io the Governing Part in 


all Societies, let the Form. of the Goycrnment 
be where it . n Ws 


* nd 
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V are now to turn to the oppolite Side; the 
Caſe and Circumſtance of the Governed. Here 
therefore we muſt ſet out with this Inquiry, How 
ſhali the People receive a reaſonable Security. 
that the Powers, wherewith their Governors are 
entruſted for their Good, both in making Laws. 
and in executing them, ſhall not be milapplied ? 
— That there is a Danger of Miſapplication is, 
alas! a Caſe too apparent to admit of any Doubt. 
And therefore the Queſtion comes to this ;— 
Firſt, What 1s to be done, in order to prevent, 
as far as human Foreſight can reach, the Miſap- 
plication of ſuch a Truft? And 2dly. What 
Methods ſhould be taken to cure thoſe Evils, or 
redreſs thoſe Abuſes, which either were not, or 
could not be prevented at the firſt, ſo that Go- 
vernment in general may be reſtored to its ori- 
ginal Ends and Uſes, the Good of the Governed ? 


To ſolve theſe Queſtions in any Manner, that 
can hear ſome Proportion to the Importance of 
the Subject, ſeveral Points ought to be previouſly 
conlidered : 


As . What are thoſe eſſential Principles, on 
which every Government muſt be founded, and 
by Virtue of which it doth actually fubſift ? 


2dly. Wrar are thoſe Forms, or exterior 
Modes of Adminiſtration, which give diſtinct 

Denaminations to different Governments ? 
AND 
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Axp gdly. Which Form affords the beſt, and 
moſt reaſonable Security to the People, that they 
fhall be n well and happily governed ? 

"Wirn reſpect to the firſt Branch of the In- 
quiry, there muſt be Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, ſubſiſting i in one Degree or other, in every 
Government worthy to be fo called, let the ex- 
terior Form of it be whatever it may. 


Fon Example, without Power the very Idea 
of Government is annihilated; and there are no 
Traces of It left, 

Wirnour TW dom to conduct this Power to- 
wards ſome certain End, or Obje&, the Thing 
itſelf would not be Power. in a moral Senſe, but 
blind Impulſe, or mechanic Force. 

AxD without Good neſß to influence and incline 
the Operations both of Wiſdom and Power to- 
wards ſome benevolent Uſes, conducive to public 
"Happineſs, the Efforts of Wiſdom would in effett 
be Knavery, Trick, and Cunning; and the 
Diſplay of Power mere Tyranny and Oppreſſion. 
There muſt therefore be a Coalition, or Co- 
operation of all three, in order to form a Go- 


rernment fit to rule over ſuch a Creature as 
Man. 


1 
37 : 
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SeconDLY, as to the ſeveral Forms, or ex- 
ternal Modes of Government, they are almoſt 
as complicated and various, and their Origins as 
different, as the Degrees of parental Authority 
may be ſuppoſed to vary in different Caſes,—or. 
as the Skill and Forefight of diſcerning and good : 
Men may be found to be greater or leſs in others, | 
—or as the Caprice and Humour of the giddy 
Populace,—or laſtly, as the Intrigues, Wiles, 
and Addreſs of popular Leaders, or daring 
Uſurpers, may happen to prevail. But notwith- 
ſanding this great Variety, and theſe different 
Origins, all Sorts of Governments may be re- 
duced to four Clafſes,— the Monarchical, — the 
Ariſtocratical, the Democratical, and the Mixt. 
Let us therefore endeavour to inveſtigate the 
Qua ſi- Contracts contained or implied in each of 
theſe Forms, in order to diſcover their reſpective 
Excellencies or Imperfections. 


Now this very Attempt will uſher in the third 
grand Inquiry, namely, which of the ſeveral 
Modes of Government affords to the People the 
beſt and moſt reaſonable Security againſt the 
Miſapplication of the Truſt repoſed in the Go- 
vernors for the Sake of the Governed. 


I MONARCHY. 


Or all the F orms of Government, Monarchy, 
according to' all Hiſtory ſacred and profane, is 
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the moſt antient: It is likewiſe the moſt extenfiye 
and univerſal, for a very obvious Reaſon. For 
as it is neither clogged in its Motions, nor 
counteratied in its Schemes by rival Far- 
tions, it can exert more Power both offenſively 
and defenſively, and with greater Eaſe and Ex. 
pedition, than either of the other Forms. Con 
fequently it would be the very beſt, were there a 
Certainty, that it would be endowed with }W;/. 
dom and Goodneſs proportionably to the Advan- 
tages it receives from united Strength and com- 
bined Power. But here, alas! lies the great and 
incurable Imperfection of all human Monar- 
chies. An earthly Monarch cannot ſee every 
Thing with his own-Eyes, nor hear with his own 


Ears, even were he ever ſo well diſpoſed to do 


what is right, and to make his People happy. 
Moreover he is continually ſubject to ſtrong 
Temptations to abuſe his Power through various 
Motives, ſome of them of a pitiable Nature. 
and others highly blameable. Add to this, That 
the very Perſons, who ought to inform him bet- 
ter, and diſſuade him from purſuing. wrong 
Courſes, are, generally ſpeaking, the moſt in- 
tent in keeping him ignorant of what is right, 
and to divert his Thoughts from the real Welfare 
of his People, Hence it is, that they ſtudy his 
Weakneſſes with a View to flatter his Vanity, 


Sratify his Vices, inlame bis: Palfiond, | and to 


inſtigate 
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inſtigate him to divert that very Power towards 
accompliſhing ſome By-ends of their own, which 
ought to have been conſecrated to the Promotion 
of public Happineſs. For theſe Reaſons an ab- 
folate Monarchy in the Hands of ſuch a frail, im- 
perfect, and peccable Creature as. Man, is by 


no Means a en of Government. 


II. On ARISTOCRACY, 


Nor is an hereditary Arificcracy much more 
preferable than an abſolute Monarchy. - For it 
is ſubje& to ſeveral of the ſame Inconveniences, 
without that Glare of Glory, which ſurrounds a 
Throne, and which, by amuſing the Bulk of 
Mankind. captivates their Imaginations, and 
attaches them ftr ongly to that Form of Govern- 
ment. However, it muſt be allowed, that there 
are Advantages attending an Ariſtocracy, Pro- 
vided, it be a numerous one, which ſerve to miti- 
gate ſome of its oreateſt Evils, and to provide an 
Antidote againſt others. For its very Numbers, 
which occaſion fo. much Faction and Contention, 
ſerve as a preventive Remedy againſt their con- 
niving at each other's Tyranny and Oppreſſion: 
So that out of mere Spite to each other, they be- 
come a mutual Check on the Conduct of Indivi- 
duals. Likewiſe they often enflame each other 
with an Emulation of doing Good: Hence there- 
fore it is, that in Matters of mere civil Concern, 

E e where 
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where the Diſputes are only between Man and 
Man 1n private Life, there we find, that Juilice 
is adminiſtered under. an Ariſtocratical Govern- 


ment impartially enough, and that Life, Li- 


berty, and Property, are as well ſecured under 
that Form, as under any other. Indeed it mult 
be confeſſed, that wherever the Ariſtocratical 
Power is ſuppoſed to interfere with ſome particu- 
lar Branch of the People's Rights, there the 
whole Body of the Nobles will immediately op- 
poſe the Demands or Expettations of the Com- 
Mons, and act as one Man in keeping them ſtill 


in Subjection. | Moreover, wherever the Lords 


have ſuch a perſonal juriſdiction over their 


Vaſſals, as is diſtinR and ſeparate from the general 


Juriſdiction of the State (which is ſtill the un- 


Happy Caſe in Poland) there Deſpotiſm and Ty- 


ranny prevall to a ſhocking Degree, without the 


Hopes of any Thing to counter-balance, miti- 
gate, or correct them. And J will add, that there 
cannot be a worſe Conſtitution upon Earth than 
an Ariſtocracy of Barons tyranniſing over their 


Vaſſals ;—or, what comes to nearly the ſame 
Thing, of Planters amuſing themſelves with the 
infernal Pleaſure of whipping and faſhing their 


Slaves. ] 


Tux RE Tonk, were it to be aſked in general, 


what —_—_ . ee 05 Sue er and Goodneſs, 
| | 8 natur ally 


et 
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naturally belong to an Ariſtocratic Government, 
l think it would not: be difficult to give an 
Anſwer clear and ſatisfactory enough. 


For as to Power, it is externally very weak, 


even on the defenſive Side, where it ought to have 


been the ſtrongelt, being hardly able to protect 
itſelf againſt Invaders. This Weakneſs is owing 
to its numerous Factions and Diviſions caballing 
againſt, and thwarting each other :—The ſecret 
Springs of which are more frequently to be 
aſcribed to foreign Gold ſucceſsfully applied to 
the pretended patriotic Leaders of each Party, 
than to any other Cauſe. But internally all thoſe 
Factions and Diviſions ceaſe ; inaſmuch as the 
poor SubjeQs are deſtitute of the Means of 
making the like Application. Moreover, as 
they have no Perſons particularly appointed to 
repreſent them in this Form of Government, 
they have none to ſtand forth as their Guardians 
and Protettors, being left in a Manner without 
Defence. Here therefore an Ariſtocracy is the 
ſtrongeſt: Becauſe the Nobles will. of Courſe 
unite againſt the Plebeians, in maintaining, and 


perhaps extending, the ' Dignity and Power of 
of their own Order. 


As to the Wiſdom, which may be ſuppoſed to 
be contained in this Inſtitution, it has certainly 
ſome Advantages over a Government merely 

| Len monarchical, 
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monarchical, or merely popular. For all the 


Members, of which it is compoſed, are by theit 


Education, their Rank in Life, and other Cir- 
cumſtances, better qualified than moſt others 
to enact Laws with Judgment, with Prudence, 
and a Knowledge of the Subjett. The Inde- 
pendence of their Station, and Diſtance from 
mercantile Connections, prevent them from 
making Laws reſpecting Trade and Commerce with 
a View to ſome preſent dirty monopolizing Job: 
And being Sovereigns themſelves, they are not 
compellable to ſubmit to the arbitrary Will of an 
Ignorant or abfurd Tyrant, nor yet to obey the im- 
perious Dictates of a fooliſh, headſtrong, conccited 
Populace, * who are almoſt univerfally bent on 
gratifying ſome preſent deſtructive Whim, at the 
Expence of their future Happineſs. Morcover 
as to the executive Part of an 1 Ariſtocratical State, 


that 


I _ _— \ ar. * 3 — — 


* During an attentive Obſervation, and the Experience of 
50 Years, ſorry J am to ſay, but Truth obliges me to do it, 
that I hardly ever knew an unpopular Meaſure to be in itſelf 
a bad one, or a popular one to be truly falutary. Internal] 
the People violently oppoſed the beſt of all Schemes for a com- 
mercial Nation, — That of warehouſing Goods on Importation, 
and paying the Duties by Degrees. They were alſo as bitterly 
averſe to the making of Nn Roads, to the Uſe of Broad- 
wheel Waggons, to the encloſing and improving of Lands, tv 
the Freedom of Trade in Cities and Towns corporate, to the 
Introduction of Machines for abridging Labour, and alſo to 
the Admiſſion of induſtrious Foreigners to ſettle among them. 
Nays ey. very — were ſo en to raiſe loud Clamours 


againſt 


* 
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chat, as I obſerved before, is tolerably free from 
very groſs Abules ;—becauſe it is under little 
Temptation to att amiſs, except in thoſe unfor- 
tunate Caſes, where the peculiar Intereſts. 
Honour, or Dignity of the Patrician Order 
happen to interfere with the general Welfare 
of the People. — There indeed, it is much to be 
feared, that the Quaſi-Contraft, on the Part of 
the Nobles, would be made a Sacrifice to their 
Luft of Power, their Pride, and Ambition. 


Havinc faid thus much as to the Power and 
Wifdom of an Ariſtocracy, the Reader will of his 
own Accord ſuggeſt to himſelf every Idea that is 


neceflary, concerning the Goodneſs or Benevolence 
of ſuch an Inſtitution. 


oe 


— 


againſt the Execution of the Act for preſerving the public 
Coin, and their own Property from Debaſement and Adulte- 
ration. Externally, they are perpetually calling out for new 


Wars (though againſt their beſt Cuſtomers) on the moſt fri- 


volous or unjuſtifiable Pretences. Moreover, if there was 
any Conxention or Treaty to be broken through or diſre- 
garded, (the Obſervance of which would have reſtored Peace 
or prevented Bloodſhed) or if there was any new Colony to be 
planted in a defart Country, or Conqueſt to be undertaken in 
a populous one, even in the moſt diſtant Part of the Globe. 
All theſe Meaſures, though totally oppoſite to a Spirit of In- 
duſtry at Home, and though the Bane of a commercial Na- 
tion, were ſure to receive the Applauſes and Huzzas of the 
unthinking Multitude. Such was the Vo Popul: for co Years 
laſt * which ſome Perſons blaſphemouſly ſtile Vox Det. 


III. 
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III. oo” MERE DEMOCRACY. 


Tux third Claſs of Civil S is the 
Democraticol. —I mean, a Democracy literally 
ſuch, unmixt with any other Form: Where 
therefore all the adult Males [and why che adult 
Females ſhould be excluded, is impoſſible to ſay 
are ſuppoicd to aſſemble together, whenever 
they will, in order to deliberate and vote on all 
public Affairs, to change and alter, to pull down, 
and build up, without Controul, and as often as 
they pleaſe. —Conſequenttly, where every adult 
Individual is to conſider himſelf as his own Le- 
giſlator, his own Governor, and Director i in every 
Thing. —Happily for Maiikind; this wild and 
viſionary Plan of a free and equal Republic is 
abſolutely impratticable in any Diſtrict of larger 

Extent than a common Country Pariſh! And 
happily again, even there it could not ſubſiſt for 
any Length of Time, but muſt be transformed 
either into a petty Sovereignty or Ariſtocracy, 
or at leaſt into an Oligarchy, much after the 
ſame Manner, and for the ſame Reaſons, that 
the Buſineſs of populous and extenſive Pariſhes 
here m England, devolves at laſt into the Hands 
of a few, ranch is managed by a ſelect Veſtry. 


Bur is all Conſiderations reſpeRting the 
ſeveral Changes it may probably undergo ; let 
us, ſince ſo much Streſs is laid upon it by our mo- 

dern 


RY 
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dern Republicans, —let us, I ſay, conſider it in 
its own Nature, as either abounding. or deficient 
in the three Qualities afore mentioned, of Power, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs ; — Qualities, ſo eſſential 
for the Formation and Eſtabliſhment of all Civil 
* Governments, that none can ſubſiſt without them 
in one Degree or other. | 


Anp 1ſt as to Power ;—Scanty indeed muſt 
the Pittance of Power be, which is to reſult from 


the Union of 40, 50, or even 100 Savages, 
iſſuing forth from their Dens and Caverns, and 


aſſembled together for the firſt Time, in order 
conſtitute a Body Politic. We will not now en- 


quire, Who among this Herd of equal and inde- 


pendent Sovereigns had the Right of appointing 
the Time and Place of Rendezvous for the reſt 


of his brother Sovereigns to meet at and conſult 
together: Nor will we preſume ſo much as to 


alk, How or Why ſuch a Superiority came to be 
veſted in him alone, or how long this extraordi- 
nary excluſive Privilege was to laſt :—Or what 
corporal Puniſhment | it being to be preſumed 


that they could not be fined. in their Goods and 


Chattels, before meum and ſuum was eſtabliſhed. ] 
Therefore, I. ſay, what corporal Puniſhment 
was to be inflicted on thoſe independent Sove- 
reigns, who either would not, or did not obey 
the Summons. But not to. boggle at little Mat- 
ters, let us ſuppoſe all theſe Difficulties happily 
| got 
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got over: And then the firſt Queſtion at this 
firſt Mecting is, What are they to do? And 
wherefare were they called together ?—Perhap: 
the very Appearance of ſuch a Body of Savages 
might be ſufficient to fray away a few Eagles, o: 
Vultutes, Wolves, or Tygers, if they were too 
near them: But moſt certainly it would not be 
adequate to the Purpoſes cven of a aefer eve, not 
to ſay an offenfive War, if this genuine Republic 
fhoma happen to exiſt in the Neighbourtiod of 
any State, whoſe Union vas more perfeR, and 
conſequently: whoſe Skill and Dexterity were ſu- 
perior to their own. * Therefore this Infe&t Com- 
mon- wealth, this Grub of a free, equal, and So- 
vereign Republic would be fwallowed up, as foor: 
as hatehed, by ſome devouting political Anima 
of a firmer Texture, and kirönger Stamina ;— 
unleſs theſe lately independent Sovereigns would 
condeſcend either to fly away to remote Wood: 
and Deferts; or to ſubmit to the Ferms which. 
their Conquerors fhould think fit to impoſe upon 


 Arvzr this Specimen of the Power, it will be 
wncceHary to ſay a Word about' the Wiſdom or 
Gocanefs of ſuch a reptite, democratival Inſtitu- 
tion. But bere, methinks, ſome of the enthuſi- 
aſtic Admirers of Antiquity will be apt ito ſay, 
„ What? Do you compare the famous Repub- 
& hes of Greece and Rome to Infefts, G rubs, and 

: 5 Reptiles : 
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« Reptiles | ? Do you Gare to ſay, That either of 
 * theſe were of ſhort Continnance Or that 
they were at all remarkable for the Want of 
+ Power, Wiſdom, « or Goodneſs ?” 


r 0 this ſmart Objefiion 1 have e the follow- 


ing Reply to make : : 


iſt. Tur neither of the Common Wealths 
above mentzoned, were pure Democracies in the 
Senſe here fet forth ;—For they had other Ma- 
giftrates, and other Inftitutions beſides thoſe which 
wcre merely popular; — aud even in reſpect to 
the moſt popular Part of their Government, they 
excluded much greater Numbers from enjoying 
a Share in the Privileges and governing Part of 
the Conſtitution than they admitted: So that 
this — Ohe — to the Ground. 


3 1 Tur $ubjefts © of theſe | Repablican 


Governments were fo far from enjoying greater 
Liberty than the Subjetts of other States, that 


ey were known to be more oppreſſed, and 
more enſlaved, than any others: So that no 
Proofs can be drawn from hence concerning the 


Wifdom and Goodneſs, that is, the Juſtice and 
Benevolence, of ſuch Republics, whatever may 


be ſaid of their Sent Power, and „ert 
Sway. 
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Bur gdly, Granting more than. can be re- 


quired, even granting [what is abſolutely falle 
in Fact] that each of theſe Republics were mo- 
delled and adminiſtered, according to the Heart's 
Deſire of a true Diſciple of Mr. Lock, had he 
been then in being.—Still even on this Suppoſi- 
tion, there was nothing ſo inviting in the /unds- 
mental Maxims, and diſtinguiſhing Practices of 
either of theſe Inſtitutions, to make us ſo much 
in love with it, as to wiſh to copy it into our own. 


The SPARTAN REPUBLIC. 
Taz fundamental, and diſtinguiſhing Maxim 


of Sr AR TA was, to lead a military Life in the 
City, as well as in the Camp, and never to enjoy 


any of thoſe Comforts and Conveniences which 
Peace and Plenty naturally beſtow. Conle- 


quently, the Police of their * Legiſlator was, 
| 79 | | to 


bd 


. 


* Quere,---Whether this 1 Legiſlator v was not guilty of 
2 groſs Equivocation i in the very Act of making his ſocial 
Contra& with the People of Lacedemon ? It is ſaid, that he 


bound them by an Oath to obſerve his Laws and Regulations, 


till he ſhould return from, a Voyage to Crete, where he then 
purpoſed to go. He went, but never returned: And leſt they 


ſhould bring back his Bones after his Death, and thereby ſup- 
_ poſe themſelves releaſed from the Obligation he had laid them 
under, he ordered his Body to be thrown into the Sea. t 


Moraliſts, I believe, would judge ſuch a fraudulent Contract 
as this, to be good and valid. And no Court of Equity upon 
Earth 
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to forbid Improvements of every Kind (ex- 
cepting in the Science of War) to baniſh all 
Trades and Manufattures whatſoever, which re- 
lated to the Arts of Peace, to preſcribe every 
Part of a learned and ingenuous Education, and 
more particularly, and above all the reſt, to ex- 
pel the Uſe of Gold and Silver from the State of 
Lacedemon. But as theſe military Heroes muft 
cat, as well as fight, it was contrived that they 
ſhould have Slaves [the Helotes] for the Pur- 
poſes of Agriculture, and other menial Offices, . 
whom they uſed much worſe, and with more 
wanton Cruelty, than the Planters do the Ne- 
groes in the Weſt-Indies :—And that is ſaying a 
great deal. Now I aſk, are theſe Meaſures pro- 
per to be adopted in Great-Britain ? And is this 
the Plan of a Republic, which ſome future patri- 
otic Congrels i is to ſet up, in order to correct the 
Eyils of our preſent unhappy Conſtitution ? 
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Earth would pronounce ſuch a palpable Deception to be bind- 
ing in any other Caſe. The learned Reader is requeſted to 
conſult XENOPHON's Account of the Policy of the Lacedemo- 
niaus in the Original. He will there find, that many of the 
Inſtitutions of Lv cus were very whimſical and abſurd, 
(notwithſtanding XenoPHoN's Endeavours to gloſs them 
over) that ſome of them were yery criminal, others obſcene, 
that few were worthy to be adopted into that benevolent and 


liberal Plan of Government, where true national Liberty was to 
be the Baſis. | . 
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E.,> 4 


The ATHENIAN REPUBLIC: 


Tur diſtinguiſhing PraQtice of Lent. Or at 
leaſt, that which made the Conduct of the, Ati: 
nians to appear different from that of molt "XY 
States, was the Uſe of the Oftraciſm. MN. Nothing 
could have been better calculated for gratify ins 
the Caprice and Licentiouſneſs of a Mob, or 7 r 
indulging the Spleen and Jealouſy, of a Rival, 
for concealing the Wiles and [ntrigues of a pre- 
tended Patriot, than this very. Project. For by 
Virtue thereof, any Man, even the beſt and moſt 
deſerving in the State, was liable to be baniſhed 
for ten Years, whenever the Citizens ſhould have 
a public Allemlly (which they: often had) con- 
ſiſting of 60⁰0⁰ Suffrages and upwards ;—and 
when any one of this Number ſhould write, or 
cauſe to be written on à Shell; or a Leaf, the 
Name of the Perſon he choſe th doom to deſtruc- 
tion, then this upright; fagacious, and impar- 
tial Sentence immediately took Place: And the 
accuſed if that Perſon can be called accuſed, a. 
gainſt whom no Crime was alledged] was not 
permitted to ſay a Word in his Defence, or t 
expoſtulate on the Hardſhips of his Cafe, bit 
muſt go inſtantly i into Baniſhment, there to rc- 
main till the ten Years were expired. 


2 % +.» 2 of 


| By Means of a Conderanation of this Sort. 
ho had born ſome of the higheſt 
Offices 


| . TIDES, 
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Offices in the Common- wealth, and who had ob- 
cained che Surname of the 7 92 from his great 
Integrity and inflexible Honour,—even this 
ARiSCTEiDES was baniſhed from his native 
Country, and deareſt Connettions, and was re- 
duced to ſuch abje& Poverty, that his only 

* Daughter was maintained by public Charity 
after his Death. The Story of this unhappy Vic- 
tim to democratical Infolence well deſerves to be 
repeated as a Memento 10 the preſent Fimes.— 
On a Day of public Aſſembly he was accolted by 
a Citizen, whom he did not know, deſiring him 
10 wike the Name of Ag tsTzpEs on his Shell. 
AgrsTiDEs, ſurprized at inch a Requelt, alked 
bim whether he knew Az1sSTIDES, and whether 
he had ever affended him? No, ſays the gther, 
I ſhould not know him, were I ito meet him. 
But I hear ſuch an univerſal good Character of 
him, that J am reſolved to baniſh him, if J can, 
from the ArHENIANY State. ARISTIDES wrote 
mis Name on the Shell as the Patriot had deſired: 
And as there happened to be no other Names 
than his then propoſed to be proſcribed, he was 
baniſhed of Courſe, according to the fundamen- 
tal Law of this celebrated Republic. The Truth 


* - 


17 PLUTARCH doth not mention this Circumſtance of the 
Daughter of ARISTIDES, exactly after this Manner, but 
ther Authors do. 


( mor —— 
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s, [and this explains the Matter] ARISTIDE:; 


was a remarkably juſt Man, by much too honeſt 


to cajole the Populace, and to gratify their Fol- 
lies at the Expence of their own Intereſt; there- 
fore he was not popular; as indeed few honeſt 
Men really are : * Whereas PERICLEs, who laid 
the F oundation of their Ruin, and deſerved 
Baniſhment an hundred Times, was the Idol of 
the Wm 


1 Inftanch of the great Sagacity of 
this People as Politicians, and Benevolence as 
Men, is obſerveable in the Methods they took 
for narrowing and contracting the Foundations 
of their Republic. inſteadof making'them broader 
and firmer. For in the Times of their Profperity, 
they ſhut up every Avenue againſt the rich, or 
ingenious, the induſtrious, deſerving, or oppreſ- 


ſed of other Countries, from partaking in the 
common Rights of Citizens of Athens. No In- 


— — — — 


* The moſt unpopular Man in all France in his Day, was the 
Duke de SULLY ; the moſt popular the Duke de Guisz : The 
moſt unpopular Miniſters in Exgland, were the Earl of CLa- 
KEN DON, and Sir RoBERT WALPOLE, during their reſpective 
Adminiſtrations; the former a true, a ſteady, and equal Friend 
to a limitted Monarchy, and the juſt civil Rights of the Peo- 
ple; and the latter the beſt commercial Miniſter this Country 
ever had, and the greateſt Promoter of its real Intereſts : — The 
moſt popular in their Turns, were Mr. PULTENEY, _ Mr. 
PirT. Sed Opinionum Commenta delet Dies. ; 


pitations 


as thought of: But on the contrary, che whole 


Tenor of their Laws ran in a different Strain. 


[See particularly PoTTER's Greek Antiquities, 
and TAvTLOR on Civil Law| Nay, they con- 
trived to exclude as many as they could, even of 
their own natural-born Subjects, from enjoying 
the common Rights and Privileges of Citizens. 
And as to their Slaves, tho' almoſt twenty in num- 
her to one free Man, they were excluded of 
Courſe. So that in FaR, had this People been 
always ſucceſsful in their Wars, and had they 
made great and extended Conqueſts, or had 
their State been of very long Duration, their 
Republic would have become an hereditary Ari 
tocracy, ſimilar to that of Venice; for it was 


ſtrongly verging that Way. 


INDEED in Times of univerſal Calamity, when 
their Loſſes by Sca and Land were fo great. that 
they were in Danger of being annihilated, as a 
People, then they naturalized Foreigners, and 
manumitted Slaves. But it was their Neceſlity 
that compelled them, and not their Benevolence, 
Penetration, or Wildom, which prompted them 
to Kan. ſuch patriotic Meaſures. | 


Bur above all, the Probity and ReAitude of | 


this celebrated People will be diſplayed in the 
ſtrongeſt Light, by ſetting before the Reader 
their 
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their Mode of diſpenfing Juſtice. In order tc 
do this, let us ſuppoſe a parallel Cafe exiſting in 
our own Times. The preſent Livery-Men of 
London anſwer very nearly, if not altogether, tc: 
the Idea of the antient [Ax DRES AtAENATO: | 
the MENS ox ATHENS. Let us therefore imagine, 
that theſe ſelect Citizens, were the only Legilla- 
tors in the State ;—not only making Laws for 
themſelves and for Great- Britain, but allo for 
Ireland, and for all our Colonies and Settlements 
abroad. This is ſomething ;_ but what is to come, 
is ſtill more extraordinary: For we are to ſup- 
poſe farther, That thele Lauf giving Liverymen. 
a allo the ſupreme Judges both af Law and 
Equity, conſtituting the only ſovereign Court of 
Judicature for all he Provinces of the Brivifſ: 
State. Hence it becomes neceſſary for every 
Suitor to, this High Court of Juftice,—evers 
Suitor, IJ fay, whether Engliſſt, Scotch, or {rijh, 
whether Armenian, Weſt, or Eaſt-Indian, to {lat- 
ter and cajole all the Members thereof, as much 
as he can, — bowing and fcraping to the higheft, 
and {aking the meaneſt by the Hand, as he is en- 
tering Guildhall to hear the Cauſe, and to pro- 
nounce the final Sentence. The Court being 
now aſſembled, let us attend allo to fome of the 
Pleadings of the Council on ſuch an Occaſion. 


Gentlemen of the Livery, 
My Client is a rich and generous. 1 
6r vou will decree for him, he {hall treat = 


211 | Judge: 


- 
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* Tudges, with ſplendid Entertainments at Rane- 
* laghs,, Vauxhall, and Sadler's Wells, and at other 
" Places, of Diverſion. Moreover he will” give 
you Tickets to go for ſeveral Nights to both 
4 the Theatres, &c. Kc. Kc. 


Now What mall we ſay to ſuch an Oration ? 


The Parallel here ſuppoſed, is either juſt or un- 


juſt in the Principal Features, for there can be no 
Medium. I am therefore content, that the 
earned Reader ſhould ſit in Judgment on me re- 
ative to this Point. Onlyletme add, that I would 
have produced the very Paſſages from the origi- 
nal Authors, as Vouchers for the general Truth 
and Juſtnefs of the Parallel, [mutatis mutandis,] if 
I had had the Convenience of Greek Types at the 
Place where I am printing. 2 One Thing more, I 
muſt beg Leave to ſuggeſt, namely, that every 
Man of Learning mult be ſenſible,” that, ſo far 
from exaggerating Matters, — I have taken the 
Words of XENEPHON concerning the Athenian 
Polity in the moſt advantageous Senſe, of which 
the ey are capable. For 1 Rave allowed him to 


lay, that the ſupreme Court of Athens was a 


Court of Appeal from inferior Juriſdictions; : 
whereas his Words, and the Context ſtrongly 
imply, that the Athenians would not ſuffer any 
Court whatever, to exiſt in any Part of their Em- 
pire but their own. Nay, XENEPHON expreſsly 
declares; that the Allies of the Athenians, or their 

a G g Auxiliaries, 
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Auxiliaries, or Fellow Soldiers, or Colonies, or 
by whatever Name you will pleaſe to call them 
[LS YMNMACHOI is the Term in the original] were 
enſlaved by the Athenians by theſe Means. Many 
other curious Obſervations might yet be made; 
and ſome of them of Importance to Great-Britain, 
by Way of Caution. But ſurely enough has been 
ſaid already, to give every true Friend to Li- 
berty an Abhorrence of the Idea of an Athenian 
Common-Wealth. 


The ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Come we now to the Roman State, whoſe Ci- 
tizens were the great Maſters of the World. But 
here an unlucky Obſervation ariſes at firſt ſetting 
out, viz. That the Roman Citizens, for the moſt 
Part, were not Tradeſmen : For Trades of all 
Kinds were held at Rome in ſovereign Contempt. 
Therefore its Tradeſmen and Mechanics, its 
Shop-keepers and Retailers of all Sorts, were al- 
moſt all either actual Slaves, or Slaves, lately 
made free, or the very Scum of the People. 
This was the original State of Things. But in 
the Time of Ciczro, the Condition of Tradeſ- 
men, and the Idea affixed to Trade were a good 
Deal advanced in Reputation. Yet even he re- 
preſents the Matter in ſuch a Light, as would 
make, I ſhould think, thoſe conſummate Poli- 
ticians, the learned Liverymen of London, not 

OP very 
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very deſirous of ſeeing a Return of ſuch Times. 
* CicxRo expreſſeshimſelf to this Effect: That 
according to antient Tradition, and as far as he 
can learn, Trades and the Gains thereof may be 
* diſtinguiſhed into the reputable and diſreputa- 
ble, after the following Manner. In the firſt 
Place, theſe Profeſſions muſt be reckoned infa- 
* mous, which are odious to Mankind, ſuch as 


6 3 2 the 


A— 


— 


Jam de artificiis & quæſtibus, qui liberales habendi, qui 
fordidi ſint, hæc fere accepimus. Primum improbantur ei 
quzſtus, qui in odia hominum incurrunt ; ut portitorum, ut 
teneratorum. IIliberales autem, & ſordidi quæſtus mercena- 
riorum, omniumque, quorum operæ, non quorum artes e- 
muntur. Eft enim illis ipſa merces auctoramentum Servitu- 
tis. Soꝛ didi etiam putandi, qui mercantur a Mercatoribus, 
quod ſtatim vendant; nihil enim proficiunt, niſi admodum 
mentiantur. Nec vero quidquam turpius eſt Vanitate. Opi- 
ficesq; omnes in ſordida arte verſantur. Nec enim quidquam 
ingenuum poteſt habere officina. Minimæque artes hæ pro- 
bandæ, quæ miniſtræ ſunt voluptatum, cetarii, lanii, coqui, 
fartores, piſcatores. Adde huc, fi placet, unguentarios, falta- 
tores, totumque ludum talarium. Quibus autem artibus aut 
prudentia major ineſt, aut non mediocris utilitas quæritur, ut 
medicina, ut architectura, ut doctrina rerum honeſtarum, hæ 
ſunt its, quorum ordini conveniunt, honeſtæ. Mercatura au- 
tem, fi tenuis eſt, ſordida putanda eſt : Sin magna, et copioſa, 
inulta undique apportans, multiſque ſine Vanitate impartiens, 
non eſt admodum vituperanda. Atque etiam ſi ſatiata quæſtu, 
vel contenta potius, ut ſæpe ex alto in portum, ſic ex ipſo 


portu ſe in agros, poſſeſſioneſque contulerit, videtur jure opti- 


mo poſſe laudari. Omnium autem rerum, ex quibus aliquid 
acquiritur, nihil eſt agricultura melius, nihil uberius, nihil 
dulcius, nihil homine, nihil libero dignius. Vide CIcERO- 
xEu de Officiis, Liber 1. f 42. c II 
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the Buſineſs of Toll Gatherers, at the Port, 
and Gates of Cities, alſo of Uſurers, or Paw. 
% Brokers. In the next Place, all thoſe Perſon; 
** ſhould be conſidered as a baſe and ſervile Peo- 
ple who work for Hire, or Wages, becauk 
* they are paid for their Labour, and not for 
„their Skilt or Ingenuity. For the very receiy- 


— METH r 12 


In the above Quotation there ſome Things very difficult to 
be explained, at leaſt I know not how to explain them. |! 
think I ſee the Reaſon, why Cicero claſſed Fiſh-mongers and 
Fiſhermen among the Number of thoſe, who adminiitred to 
Luxury; for in bis Time, Fiſh was not uſed as a common 
Food, but only as an expenſive Dainty for the Tables of tlie 
Great: And as ſoon as the Romans underſtood that Oytftcr: 
were to be procured in Britain, they ſent as far as Colclieſſer to 
fetch them. At preſent Fiſh, or Bacalao, that is N. 
land Cod Fiſh, is the cheapeſt Proviſion which the Poor of 1: 
can purchaſe in the Spring of the Year. And while that con- 
tinues to be the Cale, the Roman Catholics will eat Fiſh in 
Lent, but no longer. As to Butchers and Cooks, why the) 
ſhould be proſcribed, as peculiarly ſubſervient to Luxury 4. 
that Time, ſurpaſſes my Comprehenſion. [De NoOR DT has a 
Paſſage relative to the Subject, but it is not ſatisfactory. 7! 
In reſpect to Uſurers and Pawn-brokers, a good popular Rc. 
fon may be given, why they were io odious to the Populace 
After the Romans had ſubdued the World, and robbed it of 
its Treaſures, the Maſs of the People of Rome were ſome 0! 
the pooreſt and moſt wretched Mortals in the State, hardly 
ever being able to procure Money at lower Intereſt thau £1: 
per Cent. per Annum; and at the ſame Time fo very in- 
digent, and perhaps diſhoneſt, that their Creditors (who had 
ſevere Laws on their Side) would not truſt them but from 
Month to Month. Such were the Fruits of a Series of Victorits, 
and ſuch the Difference between Conqueſts and Commerce“ 
This ought to be a Leſſon to Great-Britain. » 


ing 
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© ing of Wages is a Badge of Servitade. Thoſe 
*« alſo who buy of the Merchants to ſell again di- 
© realy, mult be ranked in a diſhonourable 
«® Claſs; for they can get nothing thereby unleſs 
* they cheat and lye abominably ; and nothing 
can be baſer than cheating. Moreover all Ar- 
<+ tificers whatever are a baſe Order of Men: In- 
«* deed it is hardly poſſible, that a Shop and 
% Work-Houſe ſhould have any Thing of an 
* ingenuous Nature belonging to them: And 
+ leaſt of all, are thole Profeſſions to be ap- 
proved of, which are ſubſervient to Luxury, 
ſuch as the Trades of Fiſh-mongers, Butchers, 
„Cooks, Paſtry-Cooks, and Fiſhermen : To 
* whom you may add, if you pleaſe, Perfumers, 
Dancers, and Tumblers, and the whole Tribe 
of ſuch, who adminiſter to gaming. 


Bor thoſe Arts, which require much Study 
and Knowledge, or are of great Uſe to Man- 


„Kind, ſuch as Medicine, Architetture, and 
teaching the liberal Sciences, theſe, if exer- 


* ciſed by Men of a certain Rank, | that is under 


the Degree of Patricians} do not diſhonour 


„their Profeſſion. As to Merchandize, if in 2 
little low Way, it is mean; but if great and 
«* extenſive, importing Goods from various Coun- 
< tries, and dealing them out again to various 
< Perſons, without Fraud, it is not altogether to be 
* diſcommended. Nay, if the Perſons who fol- 


low 
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„low it, could be ſatiated, or rather be con- 
tent with their Profits, not making long Voyages, 
but returning ſpeedily to their Farms, and landed 
Eſtates, they would deferve to be rather 
* commended. But after all, in Things of this 
Nature, nothing is better, more profitable, 
« more pleaſant, or more honouradle than the 
*« Cultivation of Land.“ 


Wuar a ſtrange Jumble of Things is here ! 
And how little did this great Man underftand the 
Nature of the Subject, about which he was writ- 
ing! But leaving our City Patriots to cenſurc 
Cickko, and to ſettle the Points of Precedency, 
and the Punctilios of Honour between the differ- 
ent Companies of Trades, as they ſhall think pro- 
per, I haſten to obſerve 


2dly. That there is another eſſential Differ- 
ence between the Freemen of Rome, and the 
Freemen of London. For the Freemen of Rome 
voted very often by Claſſes, Tribes, or Compa- 
nies ; which I am well perſuaded the Freemen or 
Liv ery-men of London would confider as a mani- 
feſt Infringement of their Rights and Privileges. 
And indeed very little can be ſaid in Defence of 
fuch a Praftice. For if one Tribe, or Compa- 
ny ſhould have 1000 Voices, and the other not 
a tenth Part of the Number, it {eems very unrea- 


fonable, that the larger Tribe ſhould be deprived 
of 
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of nine-tenths of its Suffrages, [which it is in 
Effect by this Mode of voting] merely becauſe 
the ſmaller Tribe had not an equal Number.— 


However ſuch was the Practice of thoſe Lords of 
the World, the Citizens of Rome. 


A 3d capital Difference between their Caſe and 
ours, conſiſted in their Method of enatting or 
repealing Laws. For when a Law was pro- 
pounded to the whole Body of the People in their 
public Aſſemblies, to be either confirmed, or 
repealed, they had not the Choice of mending, 
or altering any Part, by correcting this, or re- 
jecting that, by adding any thing to it, or ſub- 
ſtracting from it, but were obliged either to ap- 
prove all, or refuſe all. This was a very great 
Defect in the Conſtitution of the Roman Com- 
mon- wealth, but it was unavoidable in their Situ- 
ation. For as the People did not ſend Deputies 
from certain Diſtricts, or particular Claſſes, to 
repreſent them in the Senate, ſimilar to our Mem- 
bers of Parliament, they could no otherwiſe tran- 
ſact the Buſineſs of the State, in their numerous 


and tumultuous Aſſemblies | convened together 


for a few Hours] than by a ſimple Affirmation, 
or Negation. Therefore the only Part, which 
this Mob of Voters had to act, or could act, in 
the grand Affair of Legiſlation, wherein the 
Majeſtas Popul: Romani was ſo immediately con- 
cerned, was to pronouce a fingle Yzs or No. 


The 
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[ The fovereign Council, that is the Body of Citi- 


ens, at Geneva, do the fame at this Day. | A 
mighty Matter truly, and preatly to be envied 
by us Britons ! 


Bur 4thly, and above all, the Propenſity of 
the Romans for War, and their Averſion to any 
Rfting Peace, conſtituted, or ought to conſti- 
tute the moſt direct Oppoſition between their 
Conduct, and ours. A Nation, whoſe only Trade 
was to conquer and ſubdue, might with fome 
Propriety, or at leaft with no Inconſiſtency, 
feek every Occaſion of following their deſtruc- 
tive, bloody Occupation. But how a com- 
mercial Nation, ſuch as ours, whoſe continual 
Aim it ſhould be to increaſe the Number of its 
Friends, and to attratt Cuſtomers from every 
Part of the Globe, by promoting the mutual In- 
tereſts of Mankind, and by giving no juſt Alarms 
to their Fears and Jealouſies :—I ſay, how fuch 
2 Nation fhould entertain-that Fondneſs for War, 
and fhould eſpoufſe fo many Quarrels as the 
Engh/h have wg done for almoſt half a Cen- 
tury laſt paſt, is, I own, beyond my Compre- 
| kenſion. Nor ean I find, even if we had come 
off Conquerors in every Engagement, which we 
ad, or ” wiſhed to 9 WAV, whether by Sea or 

Land, 


One Time the People were very clamorous for aſſiſting the 
Queen of Hungary; and nothing elſe could oontent them.— 
Then 


1 — r 1 1 1 
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Land, and had triumphed over all the People 
upon Earth, that theſe ſhining Vittories would 
have reduced the Price of our Manufattures, or 
have rendered them one Jot the better, or 
cheaper, or fitter to he exported to foreign 
Markets. In fact, there is ſomething ſo pre- 
poſterous, and indeed ſo ridiculous in the Farce, 


were any Shop-keeper to try to bully all his 


Cuſtomers in order to compel them to deal with 
him againſt their own Intereſt and Inclination, 

that one gan hardly treat it in a ſerious Manner. 
Yet alas! mutato nomine de te Tabula narratur. 
See the Caſe of going to War for the Sake of 
Trade among my American Tratts, printed ſor 
Cantr.] Moreover our affecting the Domi- 
nion of the Ocean, in the Manner we do, greatly 
prejudices all Mankind againſt us, For the 
Ocean, and all open Seas, are the bountiful 
Gifts of Providence, like the Winds and At- 
moſphere, wherein all the World have a com- 
Mon RICHT; and ought to enjoy it unmoleſted. 


Then the Tide turned, and they were equally clamorous to 
aſſiſt the King of Pruſſia. At one Time that miſerable 
Iſland Corfica was the favourite Object, at another a Set of 
Rocks, abſolutely barren, in the midſt of.a moſt inhoſpitable 
Sea, and in a moſt wretched Climate, called Falkland land, 
engroſſed their Attention. In ſhort, any Thing, and every 
Thing, excepting that one Thing the moſt needful for a Com- 
mercial State, To fludy to be guiet, and do our own Buſineſs, 
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I nave now, I think, cleared off a great 
deal of thoſe vaſt Heaps of Rubbiſh, which lay 
in my Way; and therefore might proceed to 
erect a Super- Structure on the Foundation al- 
ready laid. But there is one Objettion ſtill re- 
maining, which though a very falſe one, and 
ſupported by no Proof, is yet of ſo popular, and 
plauſible a Nature, that it muſt not be paſſed over 
unnoticed. 


The OBJECTION is this: 


„The People, that is, every individual mo- 
ral Agent among the People, for it muſt mean 
this, if it means any Thing, it being impoſſible 
to admit ſome, and refuſe others the Right of 
Voting, with any Face of Juſtice, where all 
have an equal, indefeaſible Right: Therefore 
the Objeftion means, that] © every individual 
Moral Agent among the People has an un- 
* alienable Right to be felf-governed, that is to 
e chuſe his own Legiſlator, Governor, and D1- 
rector. Conſequently to take from, or to 
deny any of them the free Exerciſe of this 
« natural and fundamental Right, is to act the 
Tyrant, and to be guilty of the worſt Kind of 
© Robbery that can be committed. It is ſuch an 
* atrocious Violation of the juſt Rights of Man- 
« kind, as will authoriſe every Man to uſe the 
© moſt ſpecdy and efficacious Methods in his 

« Power, 
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Power, to aſſert and recover his native Free- 
dom, by redreſſing his Wrongs, and pun! Ming 
the Tyrants and Ulurpers.” 


Now, if the Caſe be really ſuch, as is here 
ſuppoſed, all that we have hitherto ſaid, muſt paſs 
for nothing. And therefore we muſt firſt ex- 
amine into theſe ſtrange Pretenſions of our 
modern patriotic Objettors, which tend to un- 
hinge all Society, before we can propoſe any 
Scheme for regulating the Mode of eleQting 
Deputies or Repreſentatives. 


TukRE are two Kinds of Rights, and only 
two belonging to human Nature which are ſtrictly 
and properly unalienable. Theſe are the Func- 
tions of Nature, and the Duties of Religion. 
And they are in no other Senſe unalienable, but 
becauſe they are inſeparable from the Subject to 
which they belong, and cannot be transferred to 
another. 


A Man, for Inſtance, muſt perform his ani- 
mal Functions for himſelf alone; there being 
no ſuch Thing as Eating and Drinking by Means 
of a Proxy, or Deputation. Neither can one 
Man diſcharge the Duties of Religion in another's 
Stead : For theſe are perſonal Acts, which be- 
come null and void the Moment that one Man 
mall pretend to give, or another undertake to 

H h 2 exetute 
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execute a Commiſſion to aft for him. In ſhort, 
no Man can believe for another : Every Man 
do this for himſelf. And no Man can ſubſtitutc 
another to repent, or obey in his Stead : For 
the Repentance and Obedience muſt be his own. 
otherwiſe it will not be valid. So far the Calc: 
are clear: Indeed they are {elf evident. 


Bur vill any Man dare to affirm, that the A fas 
of Government and Legiſlation, and all the Con- 
cerns of Civil Society relative both to Peace and 
War, are under the ſame Predicament, and incapa- 
ble of being performed by Proxies or Deputations: 
Surely no: Nothing leſs than Inſanity could ex- 
cuſe the uttering of ſuch a Paradox. Indeed 
the Lockians themſelves, to give them their Ducs, 
are conſcious that the Cafes are not parallel 
They are obliged to make this Confeſſion, not. 
withſtanding all their Parade about their unal:- 
enable Rights to be je!/-governed (as Dr. Prics 
phraſes it) that is, to ele& their own Legiſlators. 
Governors, and Directors. For all of chem 
Fexcept honeſt Rousskau, who is generally 
conſiſtent, whether in Truth, or Error, and Her. 
haps allo except Dr. PRIESTTY ; I fay, all of 
them | icruple not to maintain, that the Minoriiy 
ought, for the moſt Part, to be concluded | 
the Majority; and that it is their Duty 10 ac- 
quieſce under ſuch Determinations, tho' thoſe 
Decrees may happen to be very contrary to their 
own 
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own private Judgments. Now this is a Thins 


impoſfible to be complied with in the Functions 


of Animal Life: For no Man can, even if he 
would, conſign over his o] Privilege of eating and 


drinking; or depute another to act in his Stead: 


In this Reſpect the Minority cannot compliment 


the Majority with their unalienable Rights. 
Moreover as to the Affairs of Religion, and the 
Performance of moral Duties, —in theſe Caſes 


allo the Rights of Conſcience cannot be trans- 


ferred either from the few to the many, or from 


the many to the few, by any Covenant or Com- 


pact whatſoever : Becauſe they are truly and 


literally unalienable. Therefore no Majority 


of Votes can bind in theſe Caſes.— 


Wuar then becomes of this boaſted Demon- 
ſtration, this unanſwerable Argument, whereby 
the Lockians have undertaken to prove, That 
all the Governments and Legiſlatures upon Earth 
are fo many Robberies and Uſurpations, (yea 
too, and all their Subjects Slaves) ſuch only ex- 
cepted, if any ſuch there be, as are adminiſtered 
according to the Lockian Syſtem ?— Why truly, 
this ſame Confidence of boaſting, when ſifted to 
the Bottom, dwindles into nothing: And the 


Mountain in Labour is brought forth of a Mouſe. 


However, one Thing muſt be acknowledged on 
their Part, That this very Argument of unalienab/: 
5 weak and trifling as it is, may neverthe- 
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leſs become a formidable Weapon, in the Hands 
of deſperate Catalinarian Men, for eſtabliſhing a 


real and cruel Tyranny of their own (according 
to the Example which the American, Rebels have 
already ſet) inſtead of that harmleſs, imaginary 
Tyranny, of which they ſo * complain at 
8 


CHAP, 


%u. 


Of a limited Monarchy, and mixt Government. Is 


component Parts, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and 

Democracy. Of the comparative Influence of 
each :—On. which Side the greateſt Danger is 
now to be apprehended.—The Remedy be 
and proper ene | 


TAVIN G at laſt, it is to * hoped, got over 
every material Difficulty, let us return to 

the main Point, from which we have been de- 
tained ſo long. — Deputies from, or Repreſenta- 
tives of the People, though not abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the very Being and Exiſtence of every le- 
gitimate Government, might nevertheleſs be of 
great Uſe and Benefit to them all. For though 
we dare not join with that unhappy Principle 
which denounces open War, or meditates Con- 
ſpiracies and Aſſaſſinations againſt all who ſhould 
preſume to, govern without an actual EleQtion, 
Nomination, or Conſent of the People ;—yet 
we would by. no means derogate from the ſin- 
gular Advantage, which might ariſe from a pro- 
per Choice of Repreſentatives, to act as their 
Truſtees and Guardians. But above all, be it 
ever 
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ever acknowledged, and for ever gloried in, 
that the Election of Perſons to repreſent the 
People of Great-Britain in Parliament, is a 


fundamental Part of the Briliſſi Conſtitution. 


Here in Britain, the important Diſtintions, ſc 
often mentioned, of actual Contratts and of Quaſi. 
Contracts, enter into the very Eſſence of our 
Government. For every Voter or Elector, by 
giving his Vote, makes himſelf an fra! Con- 
tractor: And every Non Voter, whether Mate or 
Female, young or old; by living peaceably and ſe- 

curely aniongſt us, and enjoying the Protettion of 
the State, is a Quaſi-Contraftor. By means of that 
actual Contraft, which is made between the Re- 
preſentatives ĩ in Partiathent, and a'certain Num- 
ber of Electors or Voters in every Diſtritt, the 
Abufe of delegated Power may be in a great 


Meaſure guarded againſt perhaps as effeQually 
as can be expected i in the prefent imperfeft State 


of Things. And by means of that Quaſi-Con- 
traft, which always fubſifts between the Goyern- 
ing Powers of a State, and the whole Body of 
the People, and every Individual thereof; the 
Evils of democratical Anarchy and Confufion 
are prevented, and Government itſelf is rendered 
an uſeful, prafticable Thing, inftead of being 
either s A viſionary Scheme, or an Engine of the 


= F Fury of a mad Populace, ao: 
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Towarps the Beginning of che former Chap- 


ter, we ſet out with the following Enquiry, 
+ How fhall the People receive a reaſonable Se- 


« eurity, that the Powers wherewith their Go- 


* yernors are entruſted, both in making Laws, 
« 2nd in executing them, ſhall not Wy miſap- 
* plied?” And in the Progreſs of the Work, 


we examined into thoſe conſtitutional Principles 


(Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs] on the Ex- 


exerciſe of which, in one Degree or other, all 


moral and civil Governments muſt depend. — In 
the next Place, we took a View of thoſe ſeveral 
Forms, or exterior Modes of Adminiſtration, 
which give diſtin Denominations to different 
Governments, the Monarchical,. the Ariſto- 
cratical, and the Democratical. The chief De- 
ſeds and ImperfeQtions of each of which were then 
endeavoured to be pointed out. And beſides 
this, particular Exceptions were made to the 
Governments of Sparta, Athens, and Rome, as 
being altogether improper for our Caſe and Cir- 
canflarices, and indeed, very repugnant to that 
Proviſion for general Safety, and ſocial Happi- 
neſs, which ought to be the End and Aim of 
every Foltical Inſtitution. 1, 


From this Survey of Things, it evidently fol- 
lows, That as neither of the above Forms is de- 
firable in itſelf, a Government compounded of all 
three, and partaking of ſo much of the _— 

I i 0 
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of each, as ſhall make every Part be a Check 
and Counter balance to the others, [without im- 
peding the Motion of the whole] ſeems to be 
the %: It is indeed the fitteſt to give a reaſona- 
ble Security to the People, that they ſhall be 


well governed. And ſuch a Conſtitution, Thanks 


to kind Providence, is that under which we now 
live; did we but attend properly to it. by cor- 
recting thoſe few Errors, which Time has intro- 
duced; and did we but improve every Circum- 
ſtance belonging to it to the moſt Advantage. 


Now, as the Britz/h Government is com- 
pounded of three diſtin Parts, the Regal, A- 
riſtocratical, and Popular; the firſt Inquiry 
ſhould be, which of theſe wants rettifying the 
moſt ? Or, in other Words, Which. of them 
ſeems to preponderate ſo much at preſent, as to 
threaten Deſtruftion to the other two? 


Ir hath been a Practice of many Years ſtand- 
ing with thoſe Gentlemen who chuſe the Road 
of Oppoſition, (inſtead of purſuing other Me- 
thods) for obtaining Honours, Places, and Pre- 
ferments, to alarm and terrify well-meaning 
People with inceſſant Cries, that the Conſtitution 
is in Danger, through the corrupt Influence of 
the Crown :— And that Zhey are the only Per- 
ſons who can ſave a ſinking State.—This was 
the Watch-Word always made uſe of during a 


very 


- 


ry 
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very long Conteſt againſt Sir RozzxrT War- 
20LE. But no ſooner were theſe uncorrupt Pa- 
triots got into Power, and had gratified their 
Ambition and Revenge, than they changed their 
Note. They then happily diſcovered, what 
was hid from their Eyes before, that each of the 
component Parts of a mixt Government, ought 
to have a certain Influence on the others; — and 
that the Influence of the Regal on the Ariſto- 
cratical and Democratical Branches, was neither 
more, nor greater than it ought to be. Nay, 
theſe new-enlighted quondam Demagogues then 
deigned to inſtruct us in their celebrated Treatiſe, 
Faction detected by the Evidence of Fafts, in how 
many ſeveral Reſpetts the ancient feudal Prero- 
gative had been abridged and curtailed, and 
how much greater Security. we enjoy for the 
Preſervation of our Liberties, than our Fore- 
Fathers had before us. There is no Doubt to - 
be made, were our preſent Race of Patriots 
ever to become viQorious, either by the Subver- 
lion of the Miniſtry, or the Subverſion of the 
State, and the EreQtion of a Common-Wealth, 
but that they too would wiſh to mimic their 
Predeceſſors in diſplaying the vaſt Advantage 
which their Country have reaped from their La- 
bours for the public Good. — The plain Enghl/h 
of which is, That they ought to be well paid. In 
the mean Time, as this Event is perhaps not ſo 
near its Accompliſhment as they could wiſh ;— 
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and as neither the Inns nor the Outs are to be 
relied upon for giving a fair and impartial State 
of the preſent Inllvence of the Crown "256g 
Side being willing to diſcover the real Truth: 
It is not ie but that a Perſon of 1 in- 
finitely leſs Abilities than thoſe who have under- 
taken to. give an Account of this Matter, may 
ſucceed better ; becauſe he is enliſted under no 
Man's Banners, bas no Party to ſerve, has no- 
thing but the Truth in View, none to ſeas, and 
none to flatter. 


War is generally underſtood by the Influ- 
ence of the Crown, muſt ariſe either from an 
open and avowed Exertion of fome undoubted 
Prerogative of the Crown ;—or from ſome ſecret 
Artifice, not authoriſed by Law, and therefore 
not to. be juſtified, which the Crown is ſuppoſed 
to make uſe of, in order to obtain ſome certain 
End. | 


Is the former is here meant by the Aſſertion, 
that the Influence of the Crown has rapidly en- 
creaſed of late Years ;—it is ſaying in other 
Words, that the legal or conſtitutional Preroga- 
tive of the Crown has been extended, inſtead of 
being curtailed, —has been enlarged inſtead of 
being abridged ;—and that the Power of the 
Prince is more abſolute and unreſtrained, and 

lels 
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leſs confined by Law ſince the Revolution, than 
it was before. Will any Man in his ſober Senſes 
dare to maintain ſuch a Paradox? 


Bur if the Term Influence is to be taken in the 
fatter Senſe ; that is, if by it is meant ſuch clan- 
deſtine Practices as the Law condemns, and there- 

fore would puniſh, if legally detetted ;— this 18 
an Accuſation, which muſt firſt be proved before 
Sentence can be paſt on the Offenders. For 
tho” it is very probable, that the beſt of human 
Governors have, in all Ages, ſhewn themſelves 

A not much averſe to the Uſe of bad Means for the 
attaining ſuch Ends as they wiſh to accompliſh, 
and not otherways attainable ;—yet it is much to 
be queſtioned, whether the particular Vices of 
Bribery and Corruption, [I mean in the groſs 
Senſe of the Word | have been practiced by the 
Agents of the Crown, to a greater Extent of late 
Years than they uſed to be. — Far therefore 
from ſuggeſting a Thought, that our preſent Mi- 
niſters, any more than their Predeceſſors, arc 
perfectly immaculate ;—I only ſay, that it has 
not yet appeared, that they are worle in this 
ReſpeR than former Miniſters; — much leſs has it 
been proved, that Bribery and Corruption have of 
late Years made ſuch a rapid and alarming Pro- 
greſs, as to deſerve a peculiar Stigma. My Rea- 
ſons are the following: Firſt, in the greateft 
Electioneering Conteſts, which perhaps this Coun- 
| try 
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try ever ſaw, when every Specics of undue In- 
fluence was put in Practice, with ſhameful Noto- 
riety: Vet it was not ſo much as attempted to 
be proved, that the public Treaſury had been 
opened to bribe the Electors in any of thoſe Dil- 
putes. For the Truth of this, I appeal to thoſe, 
who remember all, or any of the moſt violent 
Conteſts which have been raiſed within the laſt 
30 Years ;—particularly the three great ones at 
Briſtol within that Period, - the great Conteſt in 
Oxfordſhire, at Northampton, —in Cumberland, — 


and lately in Gloceſterſhire. In all which there 
can hardly be a Suſpicion, much leſs a direct 


Proof, that the Bribery and Corruption, (but too 
much praRiced) whether in Money, or by other 
Means, were owing to the Sums iſſued ſrom the 
Treaſury. My ſecond Reaſon is, That by means 
of that quick Viciſſitude of Things, to which per- 
haps this Country is more ſubjett than any other, 
it has often happened. that many of the Outs have 
come in, and many of the Ins have gone out ;— 
yet no Side. notwithſtanding their mutual Ran- 
cour. hath impeached the other, when they had 
the Books of the Treaſury in their own Hands, 
of having been guilty of thoſe Mal- Practices, and 
of that Bribery and Corruption which are here 
furmiſed. —Now this they moſt probably would 
have done, had any ſuch Proofs been upon Re- 
eord ;—or even could they have brought any 
_— — from the Minutes in the Trea- 
ſury- 


"Ye. or Borough, ſhall poll the moſt Votes? 
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ſury-Books, of ſuch a Miſapplication of public 
Money.—Thirdly, the Sums generally ſpent at 
ſuch . conteſted Elections, is another ſtrong 
Evidence, that Place-Men and Penſioners are 
not the principal Actors intheſe modern Tragedies. 
A. Place-Man | or, if you pleaſe, a Penſioner! 


has perhaps 1000l. or 1500l. or even 2000l. a 


Year: Thisisaccounted to be his Summum Bonum, 
his Conſcience, his Country, and his God. Now, 
can it be imagined, that ſuch a Man, who is thus 
characterized to have no Regard to any Thing 
but his own Intereſt, would ſpend, if he could, 
10,000. —perhaps 20,0001. nay, 30,000l,— 

or even more, for obtaining a Seat in Parlia- 
ment to ſecure his Place, or his Penſion ? No: 
The Suppoſition is fooliſh and abſurd: It con- 


futes itſelf. Any Book of Calculations may 


ſuffice to inform us, that ſuch precarious Things 


as Places or Penſions, are not worth a tenth 


Part of ſuch Purchaſe-Money.— Laſtly, in al- 
moſt all vehement Electioneering Struggles, 
where vaſt Sums are expended, the Ground of the 
Conteſt is ſeldom or never about any national 
Afﬀair :---But about the important Queſtion, --- 
Who ſhall be uppermoſt ?---Whether this great 
Family, or that, in ſuch a County, or ſuch a Bo- 
rough?--.What Party ConneQion, or Party Colour 
ſhallhavethe Aſcendent? Andwhetherthis Leader, 
orthat Leader, this Club, or that, in ſuch a County, 


Poims, 
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Points, which concern the Public, or even the 
Minifter for the Time being, juſt as much as 
the Big-endians, or Little-endians of the face- 
tious Dean Swirr. 


WuZIt then; if the great Influence of the 
Crown, that dangerous Influence, which is every 
Day encreaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed, 
doth not ariſe from ſuch Cauſes as theſe, at leaſt 
in any confiderable Degree ;—from what doth it 
ariſe ? and how is the Growth of it to he pre- 
vented ?---The Cauſes of this encreaſing Influ- 
ence, are the vaſt Territories abroad, and thoſe 
tuinous Wars, and immenſe Expences which they 
eccahon ; and ever will occaſion whilſt we arc 
conneted with them, under one Pretence or 
other. Can any Man make a Doubt of this ? — 
If he doth, let him try, even in Thought and 
Imagination, to füpſtitute a Syſtem for the Go- 
vernment, or Reduktion of ſuch remote Coun- 
tries, which. would ſtand clear of thoſe 'Evils, 
which: we now feel, and continually deplore. 
Suppoſe, for Example, a certain Event, which 
moſt probably 1 is approaching with haſty Strides; 
viz: Fhat the Engliſſ ſettled in Bengal, and in 


the other Provinces of the Indian Empire, ſhould 


take it into their Heads, that they too have un- 
alienable Rights as well as the Americans ;*--and 
that, like them, now they are freed from the 
ST of a French Domination, they will 


NO, 
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10 longer receive Laws from a little, paultry Spot 


in Europe, diſtant by Sea almoſt 10,000 Miles. 
Fired therefore with the glorious Thought of 
native Freedom, the Birth-right of every Eng lil 
nan [though not of other Men; for by the by, 

the moſt zealous of our Engli 200 Independents, 

are the leaſt inclined to make other Men inde- 
pendent : And therefore I. ſay | fired with the 
glorious Thought of their own Independence, 
28 of Self- Government, they bravely defy not 
only the Gentlemen and * Ladies of Leaden- Hall 
Aſſembly, but alſo the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Greal- Britain in Parliament aſſembled. 
Now here I aſk, How is this Rebellion to be 
ſuppreſſed? And who is to have the Ap- 
pointment, and the Payment of all the Troops, 
and of all the Squadrons, Tranſports, &c. ; alſo 
of the ſeveral Officers, Commanders, Con- 
tractors, Purveyors, Surveyors; Examiners, 
Store-keepers, Deputies, Clerks, and of num- 
berleſs other Beings to be employed for the Sup- 
prethon of it? The Crown undoubtedly,— for it 
1s the undoubted Prerogative of the Crown, —as 
the ſupreme executive Power: Otherwiſe there 


- 
_—_—— 
— 


« The Ladies have Votes at the Eaft- India Houſe.—Let the 
Lockians give a Reaſon conſiſtently with their Principles, if 
they can,---Why Women are debarred from voting for Di- 
rectors in Parliament, yas yet allowed to vote for Directors a\ 


the India Houſe. 
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will be Two Supremes within the ſame State; — a 
Soleciſm this, which even our modern political 
Refiners have not yet | attempted to propoſe. 
This being the Caſe, how will you prevent the 
Crown from gaining a prodigious Influence by 
the Creation of ſuch a Multitude of new Ap- 
pointments, and by the annual Expenditure of 
of the many Millions which will be wanted for 


the Payment of them? How will you prevent 


it, 1 ſay, whilſt it has ſuch gainful Things to 
give ;---even ſuppoſing (which no Man in hi; 
Senſes can ſuppoſe) that not a ſingle Place would 
be created, nor a Farthing expended, 'bey ond 
what the Nature of the Caſe required ? Yet, 
even on' this Suppoſition, and without Jobs or 
Embezzlements of any Kind, ſo many lucrative 
Places and Employments, [all neceſſarily in the 


Diſpoſal of the Crown] muſt ereate a Depen- 


dence, call it by what Name you pleaſe, as long 
as human Nature ſhall continue to be what it 
has ever been fince Government began. And 
this is the very Influence which now too much 
preponderates in our public Councils. Here 
then the Secret is out at laſt. The legal and con- 
ſtitutional Prerogative of the Crown is not to be 
blamed : But our diſtant, unvieldly - . Colonies, 
and our ruinous Wars for their Sakes are 
the real Cauſes of all our Complaints. —It 1s 
theſe which involve us in thouſands of Dil- 
treſſes, of which we ſhould have been 
happily ignorant, had it not been for ſuch Con- 
ne lions 
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neftions. They therefore, and they only, are 
the Authors of our preſent Misfortunes; and 
will involve us in ſtill greater, if we ſhall ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt in retaining theſe remote, un- 
manageable Poſſeſſions:— r For the Govern- 
ing of which, I will be bold to ſay, the Engl/h 


Conſtitution was not calculated, and is not fit. 


This is ſo plain a Caſe, that no Man of Reaſon 
will pretend to deny 1t, or undertake to prove 
the contrary, How then comes it to paſs, that 
neither Miniſters, nor Anti-Miniſters have evet 
alligned the true Cauſe of thoſe Evils, which we 
daily feel, and of which we are perpetually 
complaining ?—The Reaſon is this, Neither 
Miniſters, nor their Opponents ever meant to 
ſerve the Public, at the Riſque of their own 
Intereſt. —The uttering of diſagreeable, un- 
popular Truths might be attended with certain 
Conſequences to themſelves which-they wiſh to 


avoid: And therefore they defire to be ex- 


cuſed. 

SnovLD, for Example, the Miniſter for .the 
Time being, have the Honeſty and Sincerity 
openly;;to.; declare, that extended Commerce, 
and extended Territorial Acquiſitions are repug- 
nant to each other: That Induſtry, Probity, 
and Frugality are much more ſerviceable to the 
Promotion of Agriculture and ManufaQtures 
than all the Glare of War and military Glory ;— 
and; that the Boaſt of . conquering America in 

| K k 2 Germany, 
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Germany, or any where elſe, was, an improper. 
idle, Bravado, fitter to raiſe the Reſentment of 
other Nations, than to ſerve ourielves. Should, 
I ſay, a Miniſter have the Honeſty and Sincerity 
openly to avow theſe unpopular Truths, and 
venture to declare, that the proper Way of di- 
miniſhing that Influence of the Crown which 1+ 
really dangerous, would be to diminiſh our Ex- 
pences,—by renouncing all. foreign Poſſeſſions, 
and cultivating the Arts of Peace in the two fruit- 
ful Iſlands of Great-Britain and Treland': Should 
any oſtenſible Miniſter have the Courage to utter 
theſe honeſt, unwelcome Truths ;—Who would 
ſupport him ?—Who would thank 0 ?—Who 
_ not perſecute him 3 FW 


cas Were any of our Die to tell 
their beſt Friends, the Mob, that Gibraltar and 
Portmahon are very expenſive, and very uſeleſs 
Things; — that the Ocean is the great Common of 
Mature, which belongs to no Nation, Language, 
or People, in any excluſive. Senſe; hut ought. 
to be free, like the Air, for the Uſe of all; and 
that.the keeping up any Pretenfions to- the con- 
trary, is as impolitie, as it 18 unjuſt; ſerving no 
other End, but to irritate all the World againſt 
us :—Alſo fhould he obſerve, that. Colonies of 
every Sort br Kind are, and ever were, a Dri): 
to, and an Incumùrance on the Motler-Country. 
ne perpetua and. oat Nurſing in 
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their Infancy and becoming headſtrong and 


ungovernable, in Proportion as they grow up,— 


and never failing to revolt, as ſoon as they ſhalt 
find that they do not want our Aſſiſtance:— And 
that even at the beſt, thoſe commercial Advan- 
tages, which are vulgarly ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
them, are more imaginary than real ;—becauſe 
it is impoſſible. to compel diſtant Settlements to 


trade with the parent State, to any great De- 


gree beyond what their own Intereſt would 
prompt them to: [And Self. Intereſt needs no 
Compulſion. J Moreover, fhould any Orator of 


this Stamp proceed to fhew, that ſince the Laws 


for governing the Colonies, have from the Be- 
ginning proved nugatory and vain, attended with 
vaſt Expence, and no proportionable Profit; — 
therefore ſhould he propoſe atotal Separation, and 
recommend the ſhaking them entirely off;—in 


Conſequence of which Multitudes of Places 


would be aboliſhed, Jobbs and Contracts effec- 
tally prevented, Millions of Money ſaved, uni- 
verſal Tnduſtry encouraged, and the Influence of 


the Crown reduced to that Mediocrity it ought 


to have: —— Should, I ſay, any of our 
modern Demagogues dare to recommend 
theſe ſalutary Truths, what would his Brother- 
Demagogues ſay to him ?—Would they aſſiſt 


dim in this good Work? No; they would not, 


eee conſcious to themſelves, that nothing 
—_ 
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better, or more ſeaſonable, could be recom- 
mended. On the contrary, they would open in 
full Cry againſt ſuch an Ape/tate from the com- 
mon Cauſe, would perſecute him in every 
Shape, and excite the Populace to pour forth the 
bittereft Exccrations againſt him; —if not to 
procced to ſtill gester Extremities- 


War Courſe i is he then to take? And how 

is he to act, in order that he may ſeem to aim at a 
national Reformation, and a Redreſs of Griev- 
ances, without. intending any Thing real? The 
public Good, requires one Conduct: But Po- 
pularity and Party another. Preſſed by this 
Dilemma, it is but too obvious which his Choice 

would be. Such a Man would warmly recom- 
mend a Reform in the K—g's Kitchen, in his 
Cellar, in his Houſhold Servants, and his 
Houſhold Furniture - nay, X: had almoſt ſaid, 

in his Dog-Kennel. In ſhort, he would pro- 

poſe to ſave and to retrench in every Article, 
except that grand one, a Separation from the 
Colonies, which is worth a thouſand of the reſt. 

— o that in order to gratify the perverſe. Hu- 
mours of theſe unhappy Times, Majeſty muſt 

be ſacrificed to a republican, Faction, and the 

Power of the Prince i in the Management of his 

own private Concerns, be reduced to a Con- 

dition much more Wielt than that of any of his 


Subjects. 
As 
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As long as the Temper ' and Intellects of 
Mankind ſhall remain in this wretched and diſ- 
ordered State, nothing truly good is likely to 
be done. We muſt Flicrefore: wait with Pa- 
tience for better Times ; hoping, that kind Pro- 
vidence will inſpire one Part of the Community 
with ſounder Underſtandings, and the other with 

better Hearts. 129 


9. The Ar; roſtocratical Part ay the Conſtitution 


Ns EC TIN this Branch very little need be 
| ſaid.” For the preſent Ariſtocracy is very far 
from being formidable. Indeed it can hardly 
be ſaid to have Weight enough in the political 
Scale, ſo as to maintain a proper Balance be- 
tween the two other great Powers of the Con- 
ſtitution.— Tis true, the Baronage in former 
Times was a dreadful Engine of Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion. A few great Lords combining to- 
gether, often ſhook the Throne, often trampled 
on Law and Juſtice, and oppreſſed the com- 
mon People at their Pleaſure. But theſe Times 
are no more: A Peer of the Realm has no 
Juriſdiction annexed to his Barony ; he is en- 
titled to no Privilege or Prerogative authoriſing 
him to treat his Tenants, as Slaves and Vaſſals ; 
but is as amenable to the regular Courts of Law, 
as any private, Subject. Moreover as to the 
landed Eſtates of Peers, they being as diviſible 
| into 
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into ſmall Shares as the Eſtates of Commoners ; 
therefore ſhe Power, of the Peerage, is ſo far 
from enerenſing that it is greatly on the De- 
cline, if compared with what we 11 N on Record 
in Sarde: ae 5 0 


9. The PEE, Part of the. Conſtitution; — 
u ierein the Power of elefling Deputies to al 
un the People is particularly confi dered. 


Trart 8 was ordained bar chr Good 
of the People : and that this is the great Object 
which-qught always to be attended to in every 
political Inſtitution, are Points, which I ſhall 
take for granted. The only Matter worthy our 
preſent Inquiry is, Hay ſhall this public Good 
be moſt. effectually promoted? And, if divers 
Means ſhould be propoſed, which is the beſt ? 
Deputies from, and Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple, not only hid the: faireſt of any others, for 
this Purpoſe; but are likewiſe made an eſſential 
Branch of the Britiſh Conſtitution, Therefore 
the Benefits and Advantages thence, ariſing, are 
the Subjects which On next "a pe * 
ered. 2 gel Aist & NE | 


Tu belt of 3 Infliturions cannot be ſup- 
poſad to be fo abſolutely. perfect, as to want no 
Correction or Amendment. Nay, Time, and 
an Alteration of. Circumſtances will introduce 

ſome 
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{one Diſorders into the beſt, and point out De- 
fects, which could not be foreſeen at firſt. This 
is the Caſe with Reſpe& to the democratical Part 
of our Government. Diſorders undoubtedly 
there are, and DefeAs not a few, which call 
aloud for a Remedy; if any can be found, which 
will not increaſe the Diſeaſe, inſtead of curing it, 
or will not introduce new, and worle Evils, by 
attempting to remove the old ones. 


Tuꝝ Remedies which have been of late 
Years moſt warmly propoſed by thoſe Gentle- 
men, who glory in the Title of being the 
Diſciples of Mr. Locks, are the following : 


i, Tu ar there ſhall be a more equal Repre- 
ſentation of the People, reſpecting their Num- 
bers: 

2ndly, Tur there ſhall be a more equal Re- 


preſentation of them, reſpetting their Property. 


Ax D gdly, Tnar theſe Repreſentatives ſhall 
not continue longer than one Year, or at moſt 
than three Years, without a new Election. 


Lr us begin with the firſt of the Remedies 
here propoſed for the Cure of our political Di- 
ſorders. This Notion of the Neceſſity of an 
cqual © Repreſentation, is grounded on that 
| LI Lockian 
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Lockian, Idea of the unalienable Right of each, 
Individugl to be, Self-governed ; Notions, which I 
hope, haye been ſufficiently confuted. However, 
as Truth will, bear to be ſeen in various Lights, 
and what is wrong never can become right, 1 
will now purſue this Deception, through a new 
Diſguiſe, and endeavour to preſent the Reader 
with a ſecond Conkuatian of it. 


THEREFORE in Conformity to the Lockian 
Plan of equal Repreſentation, I will ſtate the 
following Caſe: [A Caſe ſufficiently exact for 
our preſent Purpoſe] Let us ſuppoſe that the 
Iſland of Great-Britain contains ſeventy Millions 
of Acres, and ſeven Millions of Inhabitants ;— 
and that it is propoſed by the Lockian Politi- 
cians, [ſomething ſimilar to which is done almoſt 
every Day] That theſe ſeven Millions of Inha- 
bitants ought to ſend nearly ſeven hundred De- 
puties to repreſent them in Parliament: So that 
each Million ſhall elect an hundred Repreſenta- 
tives. So far the Scheme looks plauſible. ; but 
mark the Conſequences :—One Million out of 
the ſeven are crowded together, inhabiting a 
ſmall Spot, perhaps not more than twenty thou- 
ſand Acres; whilſt the remaining ſix Millions arc 
ſcattered over the Face of the Country ;. alſo ſe- 
veral Millions of Acres lie waſte, without any In- 
habitants at all. Now this central. Million, as 
it may be called, 1 London, Weſtminſter, | 

Southwark, 
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Southwark, and their Environs] with an hun- 
dred Deputies, all of their own elekting, and 


continually under their Influence, and always 
ready at Hand, will be an'ovet- watch for the 


Reſt of the Kingdom i in every Cote ſt and be- : 


come every Day more and more predominant.— 
Can any Man doubt of this? He cannot, if he 
either knows, what human Nature is in general, 

when armed with Power;—or can reflect on the 
many Monopolies and Excluſions, which London 
in particular hath already obtained both by Sea 
and Land. For even at preſent, when London, 
Weſtminſter, and Southwark, have but eight Re- 
preſentatives, they have encroached on the Li- 
berties and Trade of their Fellow- Subjects in 
Hundreds of Inſtances, have had the Appropria- 


tion of vaſt Sums of the public Money, for 


building of Bridges, &c. &c. and have engroſſed 
ſeveral Advantages, which 'ought to have been 
left common to all. Now, if the Metropolis has 
the Balance of Power already ſo much in its Fa- 
vour, would you with to make it preponderate 
upwards of ry Times more than it doth! pe 

TER All over-grown Cities are Girinida: 
ble in another View, and therefore ought not to 
be encouraged by new Privileges, to grow fill 
more dangerous; for they are, and ever were, 
the Seats of Faction and Sedition, and the Nur- 
ſeries of Anarchy and Confuſion. A daring, and 
| LEtz deſperate 
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| deſperate, Leader, in any great Metropolis, at 
the Head df nwhebous: Mob, is terrible to the 
Peace 'of\Sdcicty; eyen in the moſt: deſpotic Go- 
vernments But in London, where the People 


are the moſt licentious upon Earth In London, 


where the Populace are daily taught, that. they 
have an unalienable Right to be ſelf-governcd ; — 
and that their Rulers are no other than their Ser- 
vants 1 London, where nothing 1s held ſacred, 
but the Will of the People [ blaſphemouſly called, 
the Voice of. God] what are you to expect from 
an Addition of Privilege and Power, but an 
Encreaſe of the moſt daring Outrages, and the 
Subverſion of Law and Government ? The au. 
dacious Villanies recently committed in June. 
1780, are ſufficient; one would think, to give 
any Man a Surſeit of the very Idea of adding 


ſtill greater Influence and e to a London 
Mob. | | 


Ones more, If: a 33 e — fond af uh 
titude and good Morals, or has à Spark ot 
Goodnels and Humanity remaining, he cannot 
wiſh to entice men into great Cities by freſſ: 
Allurements. Such Places are already become 
the Bane of Mankind in every Senſe, in their 
Healths, their Fortunes, their Morals, Religi- 
gion, &c. &c. & c. And it is obſeryable of 
London in particular, that were no freſh Re- 
cruits, Male and Female, to come out of the 


Country, 


( 
1 
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Country, to ſupply thoſe Devaſtations which 
Vice, Intemperance;“ Brothels, and the Gal- 
tows arectontinually making; the whole human 
| Specits in that City would be ſoon exhauſted : 
For the Number of Deaths exceed the Births by 
at leaſt '7000 every Year.—So much as to the 
iſt Remedy propoſed by the Lockians for the 
Cure of our A Diſorders. | 


Tux 2d is, That there ſhall be a more equal 
Repreſentation of the Inhabitants of this Iſland 
W their Property” | 


Mr. Locus himſelf Kwon teans ona the 
Doctrine of repreſenting Property ;—and many 
of his Followers directly maintain it.— Though 
the Notion itſelf is little Jeſs than a Contradittion 
to their favourite grand Principle of unalienable 
Rights belonging to each Individual, whether 
poor or rich. For if ſuch Rights do belong to 
any Beings whatever, they muſt belong to Per- 
ſon, not to Property. Moreover, according to 
this Doctrine, every Man, who has no Property, 
ought to have no Vote, notwithſtanding the ſup- 
poled unalienable Rights of his Nature. And a 
rich Man, with large and extenſive Property, 
ought to have many Votes in Proportion to his 
Riches. Conſequently the Grand Turk, and 
every other Deſpot, who is the only rich Man, 
being the Proprietor and Lord of all, is juſtly 

entitled 
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entitled to every Vote within his Dominions :— 
Or rather, he is the only rightful Voter, and 


therefore repreſents all Property. 1 in his own Per- 


ſon. What a Revolution is this! For hence it 
comes to pals, that the Ottoman. Empire, the 


very Quinteſſence of Tyranny, is all of a ſudden 


transformed into a mild, Juſt, and equitable Go- 


vernment ; exhibiting a moſt perlect Model ol 


fair ee 


1 laſt Remedy propoſed for! the Cure of 


our political Diſorders, is the Frequency of 


general Elections, which it ſeems ought to be 
triennial, — if not annual: And then all would 
be well. Never did Mountebank Doctor puff 
off his ſophiſticated Drugs with more rhetorical 


Flouriſhes, than our State Doctors have cele- 
5 brated the Virtues of their infallible No oftrum of 


annual or triennial Parliaments. Nay, they 
have aſſured the Populace in ſome of their Ha- 
rangues, that they have an unalienable Right to 
require us to ſwallow chis Preſcription. But 
let us enquire a little before we ſallow.— The 
firſt Benefit, we are told, which! is to acerue from 
annual General Elections, Is... ** That we ſhall 


* De reſtored to our antient Conſtitution of an- 


4e nual Parliaments.“ What? Doth not the 
Parliament now meet annually ? And hath it 
ever failed to meet annually ſince the Revolu- 
tion? © Oh, no: © It meets, tis true: But 


ce it 


„ K ur. . wag 
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« jt is not a new. Parliament, La. new, Houſe of 
Commons] which meets; but only. a Continu- 
ation of the old one; whereas: there gught to 
have been a new Houſe of Commons every 
Time that there is anew Seſſions of Parliament. 
And the People have an unalienable Right to 
demand a Reſtoration of their antient Privi- 
leges. —How doth it appear, that annual Ge- 
= Elections ever were an antient Privilege 
of the People ?—And what Authority do you 
produce in ſupport of this extraordinary Aſſer- 
mg: ?—* There was a Law made the 4th of Ep- 

waRD-IIT. C. 14. —ahich enaQts, that Par- 
« laments ſhall be held once a Year, or more 


« often, if need be: This Law was confirmed in 


* the 36th Year of the ſame Prince, and ſtill re- 
* mains unrepealed. Therefore”— Therefore 
what ?—* Therefore, the holding of a Parlia- 
ment once every Year, or more often if need 
be, —ſignifies the ſame Thing, [in patriotic 
Language] as that there ſhall be a General 
Election of the Houſe of Commons once every 
** Year, or oftener.”.—Surely the candid and im- 
partial Reader doth not expect a formal Confu- 
tation of ſo wild an Argument.—-Taking there- 
fore for granted, that the holding of a Parlia- 
ment, and a General Election of the Commons, 
are not ſynonymous Terms, I will endeavour to 
employ the Reader's Time and my own to better 
Purpoſes, by ſtating the Fact, from which this 
ſtrange 
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ftrange Notion of the conſtitutional Right of an- 
nual General Ele&ion ſeems to have taken its 


Riſe.—When the Commons of England vere 


exceſſively poor, and when the Members of the 
Houſe of Repreſentatives were, almoſt to a 
Man, either the Tenants of the Crown, or the 
Vaſſals, Dependents, and Retainers of the great 
Barons {there being hardly ſuch a Perſon then 
exiſting, as what we now call an independen- 
Country Gentlemaii] two Things were deemedgreat 
Fayours at that JunQure, which would be looked 
upon in theſe Times in a very different Light. 
The one was, The excuſing of the poorer Bo- 
roughs (eſpecially the Tenants of the Crown) 
from ſending Members to Parliament: And 


this was fo frequent a Practice, that even the 


Sheriffs would ſometimes make Returns, that 
this or that Borough was in ſuch a pauper State, 
as not to be able to bear the Expence of ſending 
Repreſentatives. Tbe other was, That the 
Elected themſelves [for ſmall Cities and Towns 


Corporate] did not conſider the Office of a 


Member of Parliament in that high and honour- 
able Light in. which it ſtands at preſent. Men, 
ho have not much to give, and no Favours to 
beſtow, and who ſtand more in need of the Pro- 
tection of others, than others do of them, are 
Bat much courted and careſſed at any Time. 


Now 
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*Now this was the very Caſe with the Repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament, I mean for fall Cities 
and Borough- Towns, during all the Reigns of 
the Plantagenets, and the Tobons; ; (as ſhall be 
more fully made'to appear in the enſuing Chap- 
ter] therefore many, if not "moſt of ſuch Mem- 
bers, thought it a greater Favour'to be ex- 
cuſed from ſerving a burthenſome Office, than 
io be elected to it. As to the Wages they re- 
ceived from their Conſtituents, every one muſt 
know, that at any Time, and according to 
the moſt frugal Mode of Living, the Sums re 
ceived could not be ſufficient for defraying the 

M m — Expences 
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An Obſervation of the very learned and Hon. DalN ES 
BARRIN TON, Eſq; corroborates what is here advanced. In 
his uſeful Annotations on ancient Statutes, Page 417, of 3d, 
Edition; he remarks, That HENRY [the VII. had the 
Merit either from Reaſons of Policy, or perhaps more hu- 
« mane. Motives, to render the lower Claſs of People leſs de- 
« pendent upon the rich and powerful.” And adds at Page 

419, This Protection of the inferior Claſſes of his Subjects, 
« produced, as a natural Conſequence, , a greater Freedom 
and Independency in the lower Houſe of Parliament. Sir 
« THOMAS MoRE oppoſed a Subſidy with Succeſs, in the 

« laſt Year of this King's Reign; which is, perhaps, & the 
« firſt Inftance of Oppoſition to a Meaſure of the une 
2 een of the Houſe of Commons. | 


Bur though the Repreſetitatives of the Pecgln began to ac · 
quire Conſequence in Proportion as the People themſelves be- 
came leſs dependent on the Prince, or on his Barons ;- yet 
they * felt their full Strength till a — later Period. 

In 
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Expences incurred. Hence therefore it was na- 
tural for them to conſider the Diſſolution of the 
Houſe at the End of every Seſſions as a Matter 
of Grace and Favour; in order that they might 
have a Chance of not being elected a Bond 
Time. So that from this Circumſtance we may 
trace the true Cauſe, how it came to paſs, that 
at the End of every Seſſions of Parliament, the 


| Houſe of Commons was generally diſſolved :— 


I ſay generally: For there were ſome Exceptions: 
And. moſt afluredly the Prince. was not then un- 
of the: Ae # # any Statute Law 
2 


4 a : . 7 
1 g 1 FRF, 
* — 'S*2 * T7 


* 


In the 3 3 a moſt remarkable Inſtance occurs cf 
their Non- importance, even in their own Eyes. One 
RICHARD 'STRODE [ſee Statutes'at large, 4. H. VIII. C. 8.) 
FTinner and Member for Plimton in Dewonſhire, had very 
properly, as it ſeems, joined with other Members of the Houſe 
of Commons in promoting Bills for preventing his Brother- 
Tir inners from monopolizing the Fin Trade. This was Crime 
enough 1 in their Eyes. They therefore called a Parliament of 
the Stannarjes to condemn the Culprit for what he had done 
in the Parliament at Weſtntinfler. ' And having fined kim by 
Proceſſes in their Law-Courts to the Amount of 1601. they 
* "impriſoned him in a Dungeon, a deep Pit under Ground 
« in the Caſtle of Lidford, the which Priſon is dne of the moſi 
ce heinous, © contagious, and deteſtable Places within this 
e Realm, and put Irons upon him to his more greater Pain 
« and Jeopardy, and gave him but Bread and Water only.“ 
In which Situation he continued till he was releaſed by a 
© Writ of Privilege out of the King's Exchequer” [N. B. A. 
Privilege, not as being a Member of Parliament; for that it 
Nenne, Ou! him then no F ; PTE 6 as as being one - 
1 gt 1 1 5 « the 
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"as he now is]: for diſſolving it at any particular 
given Time. It was wholely at his own Option, 
when to do it. The Triſi Houſe of Commons, 
copied from the Englijh Model, puts this Affair 
beyond Diſpute. For in that Kingdom, when 
an Houſe of Repreſentatives was elected, at the 


Acceſſion of a new King, it was to remain un- 


diſſolved [till the late octennial Act altered the 
Caſe] during the Life of the reigning Prince, if 
he thought proper: — If not, he might diſſolve 
it as often as he pleaſed, and command new Elec- 
tions to be made. So much as to the boaſted 
conſtitutional Rights of annual Elections. 

2100 Mm 2 | How - 


bs tte * — "Oy . 


the King's Collectors in the ſaid County for the firſt of the 
« two Quindeims granted at, and in this Parliament :--- 
« Wheretore the ſaid RicuaRD humbly prayeth, that it may 
be ordained, eſtabliſhed, and enacted by the King our So- 
« vereign Lord, and by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and the Commons in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, and 
e by the Authority of the ſame, that the ſaid Condemnations, 
and Condemnation of the iaid x60]. &c. &c. be utterly 
* youd, and of none Effect.“ | 


The Legiſlature having granted this moſt reaſonable Requeſt, 
added a farther Security to Members of Parliament, viz. 
That all Suits, Accuſements, Condemnations, Executions, 
Fines, Amerciaments, Puniſhments, Collections, Grants, 
« Charges or Impoſitions put; or had, or hereafter to be put, 
or had unto, or upon the ſaid RicHarp, and to every 
other of the Perſon or Perſons afore ſpecificd, that now be 
Hof this preſent Parliament, or that of any Parliament here- 
after ſhall be, for any Bill, Speaking, Reaſoning, or de- 
7 « claring 
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Howzxves, though our Modern-Patriots have 


Haile moſt! egregioully in this Point; yet, if 
they can make it appear, chat annual or trien- 
nial»EleQions would be productive of. more 
Good than Evil; every real Patriot will wiſh 
Succeſs to their Endeavours, ner, may have 


been bei Motives. 


FW 1. They e us, that annual Elec. 
tions would put an End to all Bribery and Cor 


* ruption.” Good News indeed! But are you 


really ſure of that? We are; for when Ge- 
6s neral Ele&ions were annual, there was no 
| 1 _ 


— 


« claring of any Matter or Matters concerning the Parlia- 
« ment to be communed and treated of, be utterly void, and 


44 of none Effect. 


To which Protection the Legiſlature added alſo a Penalty 
on ſuch Offenders, for this farther Security of the Liberty of 
Members of Parliament: Namely, that the Members might 
bring Actions on the Eaſe, if moleſted for the future, and re- 
cover treble Damages and Coſts.---Such was the boaſted Pri- 
vileges of the Repreſentatives of the People at this Period of 
Time! Reader, compare thoſe Times: with theſe. 


Again, during the long Reign of Queen Et1zaBeTH, the 
Language of Parliament, I mean of the Houſe of Commons, was, 


That the Queen was abſolute, and her Prerogative unlimitted; 
D- conſequently, that no Act of the Legiſlature could curtail 
or abridge it. See TowNSHEND's: Collections of the many 


Debates for aboliſhing Monopolies; and D'Ew's Abrjdge- 


= went. On which Occaſion, the Speaker received a ſevere 


Reprimand 


- 
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4 Bribery.”—Probable enough * and if you in- 


tend to reduce the Power of the Houſe of Com- 
mons to the like inſignificant State it was in du- 
ring the Reigns of the Plantagenets and the 
Tudors, that very Inſignificance would effectually 
remove all the Evils of which you now complain. 
As a Proof of this, take the following Example 
in modern Times.—The Clergy are no longer 
taxed by their Repreſentatives in Convocation, 
but by Laymen in the Houſe of Commons.— 
And what is the Conſequence ?—The Election 
of Convocation-Men is now become one of the 
moſt peaceable Things in Nature. No Bribery, 
no Corruption are even ſuſpected, not a Treat, 
not an Intrigue is heard of, and Calumny herſelf 

| 18 


* 
* 0 ” e VI CR _ — _ a the OK. a _ 


Reprimand from the Secretary of State, Sir RoBERT Cecil, 
for ſuffering the Heads of a Bill even to be read in that Houſe, 


which ſeemed to limit or confine the regal Power. You, Mr. 


Speaker, ought to have known your Duty better :---And: in 
another of his Speeches he ſaid, Hear what BRAcro faith, 
Prerogativam mean nemo audeat diſputare. Once more: The 
fame Author, if my Memory doth not greatly fail me, men- 
tions another curious Fact, namely, That one AxchER, 


who ſtood and carried the Election for the Borough of Read- 


ing, in Oppoſition to a Candidate recommended by the 
Queen's Deputy Vice Chamberlain, was impriſoned for this 
atrocious Deed : Nor could he gain his Liberty, till the whole 
Houſe of Commons had petitioned for his Releaſe. Surely, 
furely, the Reader will not diſmiſs theſe hiſtorical Facts, with- 
out making his own Reflections upon them. The Influence 
of the Crown! The encrea/ing Influence of the Crown in theſe 
degenerate Days! O Liberty! O my Country! 
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is dumb. Now do you really wiſh to have our 
State · Diſeaſes cured,” and our political Com- 
plaints removed after the ſame Manner? and is 
this one of thoſe infallible No rums, of which ſuch 
| Boaſtings have been lately made ?—. However. 
* us hear what 1 5 have further to e 8 | 


2dly. You ſay © Were Elections to become an- 
e nual, Bribery would ceaſe ; becauſe it would be 
« worth no Man's while to bribe ſo often, as 
every Year.” To this I anſwer, that there i 
an Ambiguity in the Phraſe worth no Man“ 
while, which muſt be firſt explained: And then 
the Merits of the Caufe will ſoon appear. 
Among the many Motrves which induce Men 
to ſtand Candidates for a Seat in Parliament, 
ſome good, and ſome bad, two of the moſt pre- 
dominant are, AvaRice, and AugIT ION. Now, 
as far as mere Avarice or the Thirſt of Gain i: 
concerned, no Man in his ſober Senſes would 
think it worth his while to give, 20,000l.—0r 
10,%000l.— or 5000l. or 2000. — or even 
1000l. annually, in Bribes, in order to procure 
a Place, or a Penſion of 1000] —2000] —0r af 
the moſt goool.—without any Security of hold- 
ing it a Day I ſay, no Man, in his Senſe; 
Wo think it worth his while to riſque ſuch a 
certain Sum on ſuch an Uncertainty. And fo 
far I agree moſt cordially with you. But re- 
member that I have already proved Page 247. 


that 
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that no Man doth aft after this ſenſeleſs Manner, | 
even at preſent. But as to AuBITIOx, 2 
Vain-Glory, and the Luſt of Power, the Stings 
of Envy, Hopes of Revenge, Religious Bi- 
gotry, and Party- Rage, &c. &c. &c are 
theſe Evils to be cured by having Recourſe to 
annual Elections? No, no: Vou cannot ſuppoſe 
any Thing ſo fooliſh and abſurd. As ſoon might 
you undertake to quench Fire with Al, a ; 
| cool and moderate. the Paſſions of Mankind, by 
keeping them in a perpetual State of Strife, Jea- 
louſy, and Rancour. It has ever been the Ad- 
vice of medical People, to keep fore Places from 
being fretted ;—but it ſeems, our modern State- 
Dottors preſcribe the Uſe of continual fretting, 
as an infallible Means of Cure, | 


Brsioks, if erden is to be our Guide, 


let the Experience of former Times decide the 
Queſtion, During the long Conteſt between 


the Houſes of Lancaſter and York, annual Elec- 


tions' were, according to this Hypotheſis, the 
conſtant Practice. Whether that was the Caſe, 
or not, is immaterial. If it was, what Good did 
theſe annual Elections then produce ? ? And how 
much of the Fury and Madneſs of the Com- 


batants did they reſtrain ?—If annual Elections 


were then ſet aſide, what was their Efficacy, if 


not uſed, when moſt wanted That Parlia- 


ment upon Parliaments were held during thoſe 
troubleſome 
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troubleſome Times, is an undoubted” Fact: 
And therefore if annual Elections ate fuch a 
fovereipn' Remedy, As here ſuppoſed,” this was 


2 Tinie fbr then th Have produced "Meir ſa. 


Effect. Vet alas! the daily Effect Which 
we Gan learn froth Hiftory: Was, "That the vic- 
toriotis Side always rev wa what the vanquiſhed 
had 'enaQted; and added new Confileition; and 
Attaſnders of their owhi. Cold any Thing 
better Have been enpetled from the annual Re. 
v of wy Dileords? emen 


* e 1s . 


Bor above at ie you wilt « view the OR in 


2 commercial Light, you muſſ acknowledge, | 
that annual, or everi'triennial Appeals to the 


whole Maſs of the People, each of whom, it 
ſeems, bath am equal and an indefeaſible Right 
to be repreſented,” and to be fell. governed, &c.] 


would bring fwift Ruit and Deſtruction on all 


our Trade and Manufactures. The Clubs and 
Combinations of Tradeſmen 't to raiſe the Price of 
Goods; and of Journeymen to raiſe their Wages, 
have a bad Effect on national Commerce even at 
preſent; judge therefore what would be theCon- 
ſequences, were every Tradeſman, and every 
Journeyman, to be annually authoriſed” [as he 
would be in effect] to make his own Terms with 
the Candidate, before he would promiſe him his 
Vote! Moft andoubtedly Birminghum a and Man- 

chefter; Leeds, and Hah as, and many other po- 


pulous 


Es <4; 2 ape nn tode. 
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pulous Towns and manufacturing Places would 
ſoon be reduced to mere Villages, when bleſſed 
with equal Repreſentations, and frequent Elec- 
tions: And the Trade and ManufaRures, the 
Shipping and Navigation of England would ſoon 
migrate into Scotland: — Into Scotland, J ſay, 


where the common People have no Concern in 


County Elections, and not much in moſt of their 
Cities and Boroughs; and therefore they ſuffer 
but very little from the Drunkenneſs and In- 
temperance, the Idleneſs and Diſſipation, and 
other Vices, which generally prevail i in Conſe- 
quence of conteſted Elections. 


Bo 1 be that as ĩt it may, enough hath banks ROW 


been ſaid to prove the Inefficacy of the Reme- 


dies hitherto propoſed. And if what I have to 


offer in their Room ſhould be found on Exami- 
nation to be equally defective, I can only ſay 


that theſe Defects muſt be charged either on the 


Nature of the Diſcaſe, which will not admit of 


a Cure,—or on the Incapacity of the Author, 


who cannot diſcover one. For as to Care and 


Attention in conſidering, and reconſidering the 
Subject, nothing has been wanting in that Re- 
ſpect] If therefore the Diſeaſe is really incura- 
ble, Patience and Reſignation i is the only Pre- 
ſeription. But if a great Part of the Evils now 
complained of, might be rettified, and others ſo 
lar redreſſed as to be of ſmall Importance,—it 
Nn is 
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is to be hoped, that ſome happy Genius may yet 
ariſe, who will propoſe a Plan more efficacious 
in itſelf, and free from thoſe Difficulties, which 


perhaps may be e to what T have now to. 
offer. 5 5 . 


Nn premiſed thus much, I would now 
beg Leave to obſerve, that the following Points 
appear to me of ſuch Conſequence, that every 
Man, who would propoſe any Remedy either 
for removing, or palliating the preſent Evil, 
ought to have them conſtantly, i in View, as the 
Scope and End of all his Endeavours. 


. TruE Policy requires, that every Part of 
a Srapal [middle-ſized State, ſuch as Ereal- 
Britain, ought to be well cultivated, and fully 
ſettled Therefore every Scheme, Plan, or 
Syſtem, which has a contrary Tendency, ought 


to be diſcouraged and oppoſed, as. s much as 


| poſſible. oy : 
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Pre: of a CHuntey, Abundance of cke 
F arm-Houſes and Cottages, numerous Country 


Seats, Villages, and Towns, and not a few Cities 


of a moderate Size: are much preferable to large, 
unwieldy* Capitals i in, or near the Centre, with 
Waſtes and Deſerts, or  Diſtrifts thinly inhabited, 
at or near the Extremities :—Conſequenitly' every. 

good 
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good and really patriotic Scheme ſhould have an 
Eye towards promoting the former, and checking 


the Encreaſe of the latter, as much as the Nature 


of the Caſe will permit. 


94%. Tuo it would be highly A to 
admit indiſcriminately every individual Moral- 
Agent to be a Voter, yet true Policy requires 
that the Voters ſhould be ſo numerous, and their 
Qualifications reſpecting Property be ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that the actual Voters could not.combine 
againſt the Non-Voters, without combining a- 
gainſt themſelves, againſt their neareſt Friends, 
ACqUMBLaNEe: and PO: | 


"Ix «44 


aid. Cons Polies allo 3 * in the 


Matter of eleQing Repreſentatives, or ſending 


Deputies to the great Council of the Nation, the 
general and particular, the national and perſonal 
Intereſts both of the Electors, and of the Elected, 
ſhould he made to harmonize as much as poſh- 
LasrLy, it alſo requires, that the propoſed 
Alterations from the prefent Syſtem, ſhould de- 
viate as little as may be, from the preſent Forms 
of Government, and'cauſe no remarkable Changes 


in the external Police, and long eſtabliſhed Cuſ- 
toms of the Engliſſi Nation. 
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O theſe Poſitions, which I hope the candid, 
and judicious Reader will readily allow, I will 
venture to proceed in my intended Scheme of 
Amen ent or e e Os 


2. 1 


m. QUALIFICATIONS of vOTERs. 


+ + 53(1 $71 


, ins me therefore previouſly enn that the 
Qualification for voting both as Freemen, and as 
Freeholders, ought to be raiſed a little. The 
public Good, as well as private Happineſs, call: 
aloud for a Reformation in this Point; and none 
can reaſonably objekt to ſuch a Meaſure, but 
thoſe who maintain the abſurd; and often confuted 
Notion of the unalienable Rights of each Indivi- 
dual to be his own Legiſlator, and his own Direc- 
tor. But, I would beg Leave to obſerve, thai 
this Qualification ought to be placed in ſuch a 
Mediocrity of Condition, between the two Ex- 
tremes of great Riches, and of wretched Poverty, 
that no ſober, diligent; and frugal' Man could 
well fail of raiſing himſelf by his Induſtry, in « 
Courſe of Years to the honourable DiſtinQtion of a 
Voter ;—and that almoſt every idle, vicious, and 
abandoned Spendthrift would be in Danger of 
ſinking beneath, and of being degraded from 
the Privilege of voting. How e ſrom 
n 1s Ng Caſe at Pages £3) 


1 Tuzy 


1 


and Lot in ſuch Toyn or City i in his own Perſon, 
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iſt. Tuxx, the Qualification för voting as a 
Frecholder for the County ſhould ftill be no 


more nominally than that of * Forty Shillings a 


Year above all Repriſals! But in order that this 
Qualification might not be ſubjeft to any Fraud 
or Colluſion, it would be neceſſary to inſiſt that 


the Voter, or intended Voter ſhould be aſſeſſed 


to the Taxes both of King and Poor, for no leſs a 


Valuation of the Premiſes, than the whole Sum 
_ of forty Shillings ;—and that he himſelf ought to 
be in full Poſſeſſion of them, and to have paid the 
Tax or Taxes ariſing from ſuch Aſſeſſments, 
Reference being had to the Books of the Collec- 


tors] a full Year befor he could be entitled to 
give his Vote. This ſingle Regulation would 
cut off three-fourths of the bad Votes uſually ob- 


truded on Sheriffs at conteſted Elettions; nay, 
it would put an End to the whole Trade of ſplit- 


ting F ane on ſuch Occaſions. 


at. ne all ne 8 to be free as 


do the Exerciſe of any handycraft Trade, or Cal- 


ling, bath i in Town and Country [and all Laws, 


and Bye-Laws to the contrary ought to be re- 
pealed] yet none but Reſidents in Cities and Bo- 


rough Towns ought to be allowed to vote at Elec- 
tions as Freemen. And the legal Qualification of 
a Reſic ident, to entitle him to be conſidered as a 
voting Freeman, ought to be the having paid Scot 


and 
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and for his own Property, | Reference being had 
to the Collectors Book] for one clear Year, pre- 
ceding the Time on which he tenders his Vote. 
Nevertheleſs all Men, free or not free, reſident, 
or Abſentees, who have Freeholds within the 
PrecinQs, Liberties, or Boundaries of ſuck Ci- 
ties, or Borough Towns, ought likewiſe to be 
entitled to the Privilege of voting for Repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament; provided that their Free- 
holds come within the Deſcription of the full 
Sum of forty Shillings above-mentioned li be- 
ing very evident that the Intereſt of ſuch Free- 
holder, generally ſpeaking, is more permanent, 
and local, than that of a mere Freeman paying 
Scot and Lot. Now here again, the whole Syſ- 
tem of elettioneering Bribes, and of Borough- 
Brokage, would in a Manner be annihilated by 
chis ſingle Regulation; and the remaining Ev ils 
be ſo very few in Compariſon, as hardly to de- 
ſerve our Notice —8⁰ i, as to 0 Qualitica- 
tion ns Voters. | N 


The QUALIFICATION of CANDIDATES 


ha ECTING the Gentlemen to 54 cledted Re- 
preſentatives, their Intereſt, it is preſumed, would 
beſt be connected with that of the Public in genc- 
ral, and of their Conſtituents in particular, by the 
following Arrangement. 


LET 
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1/t. Let the Perſon offering himſelf a Candi- 


date for a County, cauſe, to, be delivered to the 
Sheriff, or returning, Officer, ten Days at, leaſt 
before the Commencement. of the Poll, a Liſt, 
or Schedule of his landed Qualification, —Shew- 
ing, that he has not Jeſs than 1,000 Acres of Land 
in ſuch a Pariſh, or Pariſhes, according as the 
Lands may lie contiguous, or diſperſed, within the 
laid County; ; onwhich are eredted ten Dwelling 
Houſes at leaſt, which are, and which have been 


tor 12 Months laſt paſt inhabited by ten; diſtin 


Families; and that he himſelf hath enjoyed the 
laid Eſtate in his own full Right, and hath-been 
the Landlord of the ſaid: Tenants for at leaſt 
twelve Months preceding, having paid, either by 
himſelf, or by them, every Kind of Tax, which 
bath been legally charged upon the ſame. More- 
over, he ſhould be obliged, to cauſe a printed 
Copy of the ſaid Liſt| or Schedule to be athxed 
on the  Market-Houſe, Seſſions- Houſe, Town- 
Hall, Church Doors, and every other publie 
Building of, and in every Market-Town within 


the *y County: And ſhould alſo cauſe Dupli- 


cates of the ſame to be inſerted twice, or oftener, 


in the Journals or Neus- Papers of the ſaid 


County, if any ſuch ſhatl be / publiſhed ;—it not, 
of ſome neighbouring County or City, the moſt» 
read by, and circulated among the Elettors. 
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2dly. Tux Candidates for Cities, or Boroughs, 
ſhould be obliged to deliver fimilar Lifts, or 
Schedules, and to give equally long Notice to 
their reſpeQive returning Officers, and indeed 


to all the Inhabitants of ſuch Cities, or Boroughs, | 


by cauſing printed Copies to be affixed on the 
Market-Houſes, and on every public Building 
whatſoever, ten Days at leaſt before the Poll be- 
gins: Nor ſhould the Inſertion of ſuch Liſt or 
Schedules in the public Papers (as related in the 
former Article) ever be omitted; in order that 
Freeholders at a Diſtance, as well as Freemen on 
the Spot, may be made perfectly well acquainted 


with the Pretenſions, and landed Qualifications 


of each intended: Candidate :—Oaly reſpecting 
the Quantum of the Qualification, it may be ne- 
ceſſary, [in order to approach nearer to the pre- 
fent Law |] that no more Acres ſhould be required 
than 500,—and five Dwelling Houſes, occupied 
or inhabited by five diſtin Families. But never- 
theleſs, that this Qualification may be a real one. 
and not pretended, or a borrowed, [which alas! 


is too often the Caſe at preſent] it may be neceſ- 


ſary to inſiſt, that no Part of this landed Eftate 
ſhould be thirty Miles diſtant from the City, or 


Borough, for which he offers himſelf a Candidate, 


fo that many of the Inhabitants might be able to 
detect the Cheats if any ſhould be attempted :— 
The Miles to be meaſured along the King's 
Highway, and public Roads, and not as the 

Crow 
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Cro flies. But it ĩs im material iff what; Couft) 


of Coumties the Eftate' jiſeff ould happen tõ be 


ſituated, the Vienity . ihe 5 Gini to be 
ende * 2 tee gvithog}: 


# af 


32 * LL) dies! 3714 "fie 


3400 Ta Penslties © bf ETON for conitra- 
venitig, ar not duly petforriting any of thi 
above Rules and COIs, | Wes be the 157 
wenne 

92 1 5 it Sould.hot be bt to Aebes 
the accuſed, before his Guilt is legally proved, 
the Liberty of ſtanding # Candidate —yeét as 


ſoort as the Election Was ended; and for nine 


Months afterwards; it might be Iavfal for any 
Perſon, whatever to proſecute mim in the Kings. 
Bench for the [ſuppoſed] 1 Breath of this imended 
Law; provided, that the Plaintiff previouſly 
gave Security for paying, 20001. Damages in the 
Caſe of a County Election, and 550l. in that of 
a City or Borough, to the Deſendant, if he did 
not, according to the Verdict of a Jury, make 
good his: Charge: But in Caſe he did, then the 
Defehdant ſhould forfeit the Sum of 1000l, fot 
a County, and g300l. for a City or Borough, with 
treble Coſts to the Plaimiff; and the Onus pro- 
bandt, that he was actually and bone Fide poſſef. 
{cd of ſach an Eſtate; and that he had performed all 
the hne keadiren by ihis intended Law, 
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ſhould reſt on the Defendant, becauſe it would 


always be in his. Power to prove. his Innocence, 


if he was falſely aceuſed. 


Led. Ix Caſe the Defendant ſhould be cat. 
then, if he was returned Member; his Seat ſhould 
be declared vacant, iþſo fatto, anda Writ be made 
out for a new Election But he himſelf ſhould 


be rendered incapable of ſtanding a Candidatc 


for that, or for any other "ps or Place, for 
at leaſt three, Years to come: g 


10345 4 * F any + Thing. 3 — | ſuppoſed: yet 
to be wanting towards putting a total End to the 
numerous Frauds and Forgeries of unqualified 
Candidates, | now, alas ! ſo very common] and of 
their Adherents, Co -adjutors, or Abettors,—lIt 
may. be thus ſupplied: Let every Perſon who 
can be proved to have been an Accomplice, or 
Aſſiſtant in making up falſe Accounts, or pub- 
liſhing the ſame, (knowing them to be falſe). re- 
ſpecting the Property of, or Title to the Lands, 
the Quantity of Acres which they contain, — 
the Number of Dwelling Houſes erected on them, 
the Families actually inhabiting them, — the 


Length of Time, in which the Candidate may 


have been in the Poſſeſſion of them in his own 
Right; ;—1I ſay, let every ſuch convicted Accom- 


plice, Agent, or Aſſiſtant, be judged by this in- 
ended Law to have incgred the ſame Guilt as a 


Principal, 
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Principal, and be'ſubjeR to the like Penalties, and 
Diſqualifications in "O * whatever. 


Havixc laid down theſs 88 Regulations 
for aſcertaining the Qualifications both of thoſe, 
who are to elect, and of the Candidates to be 
elected; it is humbly conceived, that, were they 
duly executed, they would prove ſuch a ſufficient 
Guard to the Freedom of Elections, and ſuch a 
preventive Remedy againſt almoſt every Kind of 
Fraud and Impoſition, that more, or greater 
need not be required. Indeed, it may be queſ- 


tioned, whether in the preſent State of Things, 


more or greater would not embarraſs the main 
Deſign, inſtead of promoting it. Let us there- 


fore take a View of the whole Plan, as it lies he- 


fore us.—Suppoſing, that it was fairly ſet in Mo- 
tion, and when all the Parts arc co-operating with 


each other. 


Bur in order to do this, I muſt premiſe, that 
ſuch an important Bill ought not to be attempted 
to be introduced into Parliament, at or near the 
Diſſolution of an old one, but about the begin- 
ning of a new one. Thoſe, who know any Thing 
of the Spirit of Electioneering, which is ready to 
burſt forth, as a Flood, when a Parliament is 
drawing near the Time of its Diſſolution, and of 
the vile Arts and Stratagems uſually praftiſed on 
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ſuch Qccaſons, to inflame the Populace ad 


Names, and Nqiſe, and Nonenſe, can eaſily 
— my n 


This bring gem, 1 am eee to. . 


the Sinks Jig 250 TA "who 9 5 $ eh be 
deprived therehy of their preſent e of 
voting [a Privilege £ alas! which is now their 
greateſt Misfortupe ] e], would f ſoon find, that they 
would be Gainers by it in Reality, inſtead of 
Loſers ;— Gamers, I fay,, unleſs the Removal of 


the Power of doing Miſchief tq others, and of 
ruining themſelyes, can he called a Loſs. In 


fat, all the, great Bleflings of Society, Life, Li- 
beriy, and Property, would, be: as much « enſured 
to them under this Circumſtance, as te any Set 
of Men e 


N. AY. adh, They would a6 oon f ind, that the 
Honor or Privile e of becoming a a BxiriH Vo- 
TER [ir would then indeed be A Teal Honour, 
Reach to obtain: — provided they were fo much 
their own . Friends, as to live a Life of Induſtry, 
Sobriety, and Erugality f for a: few Years —1 ſay, 
for a few Vears 3 being, almoſt demonſtrable 
that: any common Day- La PR or common Me- 


chanic 


Te 
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chanic, actinguniformly on aPlanof Induſtry, and 
CEconomy, might raiſe himſelf [unleſs particu- 
larly unfortunate] to the Degree of a Voter, be- 
fore he arrived at the middle Stage of Life; 
Yes, he might raiſe himſelf to it by his on god 
Conduct, without applying to any one for Inte- 
reſt, or uſing any Sort of Solieitations. New, 
when the Road to public Proſperity, and to Pri- 
vate Happineſs, to external Honours, and to in- 
ternal Virtue, is thus made ftraight and eaſy, 


without any Turnings or Labyrinths whatſoever, 


What can any ee yy Earth EY 


deſire more? 


340 Tuosk, who ſhould feel themſelves ei- 
ther elevated to, or confirmed in the Rank of 
Vorkxs, by Means of theſe new Regulations, 
would prize this Privilege fo much the more, 
and contend for it with the greater Zeal, in Pro- 
portion, as they found that it would be an Ko- 
nourable Diſtinction, not conferred indiſcrimi- 
nately, as at preſent, on the very Dregs of the 


People, or the moſt worthleſs of Mankind; but 
beſtowed on the more deſerving, both as a Re- 


ward for their ownexemplary Conduet, and alſoas 
an Incitement held forth to others to copy after. 
Men i in ſuch a Situation will value that Conſtitu- 
tion, which diſtinguiſhes them from others, ſo 
much to their Credit and Reputation, for the 


* » 4 


fame Reaſon that they love and value themſelves. | 
And 
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And the Lockian Doctrine of mer _ 
_ neceſſarily _ 0 "_ re 
TP Wart the! Time of clefting Refrcfon- 
tatives ſhall! draw near, the Electors for Cities 
and Towns, as well as for Counties, will be tole- 
rably well ſecured: by theſe new: Regulations from 
the . Solicitatiqns:: of thoſe bribing Muſhroom 
Candidates, who always:mean: to. ſell, having no 
Chance to ſucceed, unleſs they un. Therefore, 
generally ſpeaking, neither the Plunderers of the 
Eaft, nor the Slave- Drivers of the g/t, nor the 
Privatecring, trading Buccaneers of the Amc- 
rican Continent, nor our Engh/h Newmarket 
; Jockeys, nor London Gamblers, nor Change- 
| Alley Bulls and Bears, &c. &c. will be able to 
ſheiv: their Heads, when ſuch terra firma Quali- 


| fcations' ſhall be required, before they offer 
5 themſelves as Candidates. Vet theſe landed 
[ | Qualifications are ſo low and moderate in them- 
| ſelves, and the Time required to be in Poſſeſſion 
1 of them ſo very reaſonable, that no Man in the 
5 Neighbourhood, who has any Title to the Cha- 


racter of a Gentleman, would be excludedfrom 
we a Sennen, if be One : 


13111 1. 1 


ser Mete th, it is-very apparent 
that! -all Candidates for Boroughs, anſvering to 
this Deſcription, would have a real Intereſt in 
11 Welfare of the ' Neighbourhood of the Place 


they 
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this, in vhich our preſent Syſtem is too often 
very defective: For when an Adventurer of the 
former Stamp, (as mentioned in the. gd. Article) 
whoſe Wealth lies in far diſtant Countries, or in 
the Funds (if indeed it is any where) happens to 
be elected, he has: no perſonal Motive to 6on+ 
cern himſelf at all in the Proſperity of the Bo- 
rough, or: inthe; Improvement of | the Eſtates, 
ſituated. in its, Neighbourhood. Nay, indeed: itt 
may ſo happen, that his on private Intereſſ as 
a Planter, a Monopolizer, a. Jobber, or Con- 
tractor, &c. &c. may be direcly oppoſite to the 
true Intereſt of that Place, or Hiſt ritt, which he 
repreſentst in Parliament: And therefore, if he 
can attach to his electioneering Views two or 
three leading Men of the Borough, either by 


pecuniary Bribes, or by the Promiſe of Flacesto 


them, their Relations, or Dependents, his End 


is anſwered, and he looks no farther; —unleſs it 
be to aſſiſt theſe dirty Tools to oppreſs and har- 


rals.: thoſe, their fellow an 5 en 
au to W_— thee: e | ALDO; 
9: al 07 $A wut 
mY When the 3 and 8 3 
reſt both of the 'EleQtors; ' and Elefted,.: of the 
Conftituents, and of their Repreſentatives, are 
thus made to con- center, Parliament-Men be- 
come in falt, what they are always ſuppoſed to be 
in Theory, and Speculation, both W 


they intended to repreſent. A Circumſtance: 
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and Caarantets 75 Guardians of che Rights of the 
People; and of fheir own Property againſt the 
ee Free vent ar either efthe Crown, 
r of: the Ariſtoctacy=—if any ſhould be at- 
9 Eutttantees 10 both the Crown 


and ie Nohility; that the People ſhall not abüſe 


ile B. iberty they. dnjoy; by aiming at too fich. ſo 
as tb overtury the; Conſtitutional Balance; which 


indie; would ſoofies' aft: later Wy their oun | 


oe? EAſily eelteted ines the he Tyran 


nyc A ſingle Deſpet. WII e 


Io ngo Men 46 . 1000, 


Ir has bern pften ſaid by o coin Writers on 


pellticzn that Wealth and Power naturally, and 
even neceflarily infer each dier. In a qualified 
Senſe this may prove true, but, Not univerfalty. 
It would be true, were none but Perſons olf ſome 
Property in Counties, Gitics, and in 'Borongh- 


Tows,; Fürst is, were fubſtoritial;; Freebolders, 


and all Per ſam paying Scht ami Lat, and not the 
bbwefl of Mankind; though: frequently a Majo- 
rity as to Numbers] were theſe, E fag and none 


but thoſe to elect their own Repreſentatives, and 
io emporer therm to att· in theiriStead; In ſuch 


* Dale the Wdaltli of Individtials thus conhfedota- 
tech together under proper Heads to direct and go 


_ verir ide hoi, :woutd become its Strength 
And Strength fo eircumſtanced would be only 


another Name for Wealth. Suppoſe, there- 
fore, that in the Viciſſitudes of human Affairs, 
| | our 
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our Body Pohtic ſhould be threatened with: fuck; 


aviolent, Shack as would greatly diſorder it: 


As ſoon. as. the; Danger was perecwed,.. every, 
Voter or EleQoy,..every, Freeman,, and Free 
holder, : would immediately unite with their - rer 
ſpective Repreſentatives to guard againſt the ape 
proaching Evils, and repel the Blow... All Jl. 
Divißans and Animoſities would then be. forgot : 57 
The general Solicitude would {ſwallow up every Ins: 
ſcriox Conſideration, and unite all Parties in the, 
of Attention i in ſome, and from a much vorſe 
Cauſe in Others, the Blow was acdually given, 
and that the Wound was almoſt mortfl —yet 
even then, as long as Life remained, and any 
Hopes were leſi, the, Vhole Maſs of the (Voting 
People, as well as their Repreſentatives, would 
ſtruggle hard to get the heiter of this dangerous 
Conwulſion, and to reſtore the Bedy - Politic to 
its antient Vigour. Fheſe Efforts they would 


certainly make. beeauſe they would then direct 7 


leel, that the Loſs of ſuch a Conſtitution as ours, 
would, be their wn Lols, and that they them- 
lelves could never be of ſo much Importance, 
either in their private, or their publie Capacity, 
under any other Form of Government, as e 
are upcer he, n or 1 
| | 1 
Hang, 8 it may be kighty eee irh 
to > EIT. that the democratical: Branch of our 


Pp Conſtitution | 
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Conſtitut tion has more to fear from its own in» 
ter nal Fehdency; than from any eXtetnal Cauſe 
whatéver- T Have, T hope, already proved, 
that Hither tue Crown nor the Pernge, econ. 
ing to tlie preſert State of Things, ebuld either 
attack or Undermine the Liberties” of the Peo- 
pie, wich any" Proſpect ef Süeceſs. We may 
therefore conſider qurſelves as ſufe on that Side. 
But I Gh, I am not without” Appfehenſions, 
that the People themſelves are ſtrongly" inclined 
to do thoſe Things, which would i in the Event 
prove à Felo de fe! Too many among them are 
always diſpoſed to think, that becauſe Liberty 1s 
a good Thing, \therifort they can never have too 
much bf that good Thing. his fatal Miſtake has 
been the Ruin of every free Government; both 
in antient; and modern Times; arid will, if 
perſiſted in, prove the Ruin of our The new 
es, ren fete f ſed, brd the faireſt of any 
I know of Feônfiſtentiy-1 meth,” with the 
ae 6ur Conſtitutiön, wand a de Regard to 
real Liberty] to check MhatHitahge Propenſity 
ſo obſervable in our cmmon People” towards 
Levelling, and Licefitionfnefs! «Hd to give their 
Minds a better and more reaſonable Turn. It is 
indeed a melancholy Reflection, that in moſt 
Cities, and Borough- Towns. and perhaps in 
Counties, the ſar greater Number of Voters are 
fuch, whoſe Circumſtances lead them to wiſh for 
anew FREY of Fe becauſe they have 
| little, 
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, er nothing 19loſe, ur hay ibave much to, 
get in Times of Confuſion, : and by. a.,general, 
Scramble. Tberefore every Rule qt ound, Po. 
| licy. not to ſay Religion, aud Morality, Juggeſts. 
che Neceſſity of railing the Qualification gf voting; 
to ſuch a Medioarity ; of Condition, ag. would 
| make it the Intereſt of che Majority, of Electors, 
to aſſiſt, in the Support and Preſeryation of Order, 
and dran, Garen. and not io Fiſh W 
Overthrow. TH Aiport Agua ada 
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2 thiy and lfth. Tür new Regulations hers 
propoſed, by carried into Execution, would cauſe 
every Part of the Kingdom, the Extremities, | 
and intermediate Places, [as well as the Centre 
or Seat of Government] to be better 5 
than they are at preſent. I The Complaint uſually 
brought againſt Cornwall: and Millllire, is, that 
they return 40 many Members in Proportion to 
the reſt of the. Kingdom: 90 Whereas theſe Coun- 
ties, might juſtly retort,, the, Accuſation, by. ſay- 
ing, chat though they have aominally more Mem- 
8 bers than London, Weſtmanſter, and Southwark, 
ber in Reakyy they have fewer. For moſt of the 
„Members for the Corn and Wilttire Boroughs 
fi have their chief Reſidencein the Metropolis, with 
.- Count rx⸗ Seats perhaps. in its Enyirons None 
0 of which Villas, generally ſpeaking, arc ata greater 
IT Diſtance, than 20 or Miles from it And 
1 what 3 IS, in worſe, 1 of ſuch Members! have 
> BS P p 2 N not 
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riot a Fobt of Land 2u, ol Amy Where near the 
Places 40 whith* they were eletted': So that 
| having #6 þerionat Interbſt in the Ptemiſcs. they 
mi gbr with much greater Proprivny, he filed the 
Repreſentätives of Tonen, Weſtminſter,” and 
Seu And of the/ſeverdP” Bilthas In that 
Neighbourkood "where their Estates aid For 
tanes are ſuppoſed to be) thah' the Repreſent a- 
tives of the Botbughs in Wilthire* and 8 
wall, where . ber no Property at Alt. 


wasn lien are Adibrittiha 10 We WE a Ha- 
Woürite Typothetis, Tr 5 *entti6hts' r "obſerve, 
What Pains, they jake, to mike every Thing, how- 
ever di acorn i 1565 Nanite, tö bend and ply 
towards their belove Sylt. io he Boroughs 
of the two cab ſt memtichet return more 
Members t to Parliament th; th: an any others: This is 
a Fat which e ne . . But, how Is it to 
be accounted The iſchples | of Mr. 
Logg, who, 8 t all Pevfons have an 

alienable Right to chooſerheir wh! Legiflator 
Goverhors, 155 Director, oravely telle tis, that 
theſe. Boroughs, 50, "allen, In to Decay,” were 
N very large, an Lo " poputous, and 

60 Seat $ $.of Jug extenhv 9 412 e — 

55 hen th ip 10 e 1s, f that t as.the Ttade 


is gone, and, the. . Inha Range become very | few, 
the Right of; ending Meek erg, to if i 
h to be transferred 0 more populous and 


flouriſhing 
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flouriſhing Towns. i Barmaaghum; Mancheſter, 
Leeds, Halifax, Stroud) Bradford, Trowbridge, 
and many ſuch like Places Would : not” think 


themſelves at all 'obligett to the Authar of uch a 
Propoſal; «and would certainly, remonſtrate 


ſtrongly againſt itÞ But waving the Matter, let 


us, if we bat, trace the real Origin of this Dif 
ference hetween the State of Repreſentation of 
the” Boroughs in the wb Ceunttes 'of N 
and Cornwall; if compared witk ĩhoſe of other 
Counties. * Wiltfhire was long the Reſidende of 
the Kings of the Weſt-Saxom; who in Protels of 
Time conguered all the reſt. No where the 
Royal Reſidence was, there of Courſe would 
be the chief Domain 2: For the ſtared Revenue 
of our antient Prinees, both Saxor arid ' Norman, 
conſiſted n in 1 Eſtates, that is, in 

eule 
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5 . . —— originally much APE lame Predica- 
ment with Wilfhire, being a Weſtern County, where the Kings 
of the WA Saxons had. great Demeſnes. WIL LIan the Con- 


queror gave large Poſſeſſions j in this County to ſonſdaf his Fa- 


yourites, and Followers, and particularly to WII II AM Ma- 
LET,.to whom he ranted ſeveral Towns, which | were called 
after the Name of MaLErT, ſuch as Shipton- Malet, Curry- 
Malet, Ke. The ether Towns and Villages 1 in Demeſne, 
name y,, Axbridge, Charde, | Dunfter, Langport, Monterate, 
Stoke- Curry, Watchet, and Were, ſent their Deputies to Parlia- 
ment in very early Times: But in Proportion, as theſe Eſtates 
were aliened from the Crown, or as the Inhabitants could get 
themſelves excuſed from that heavy Burden and | Expence, they 
ſent no longer. The ſame Obſervation will extend to ſeveral 


Towns 
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Caſtles, with their Territories, Manors and 
Hondurs, and Towns and Villages; held by va- 
Tious Services, ſome of them military or- noble, 
and: others baſe and ſervile. Cornwall was in 
like Manner, and or the:ſame Exils and Pur- 
poſes the Domains of the Earls and Dukes of 
Cornwall. Hener therefore it naturally fol- 
lowed, that as the great Fenants af. the, Crown 
were obliged to attend ix Perſon at e Courts of 
their Sovereign (hereby conſtituting. an Houſe 
of Peers]: fb the ſmaller Tenants and inferior 


Vaſſals, were to do the ame hy Deputation; 


which» Circumſtance gave the firſt . Idea of an 
Houſe of Commons: Indęeã / hexe Mas æ ſtronget 
Reaſon for the Attendamce of the Deputies from = 
thoſe Towns and Villages, which belonged to the 
Crown; i theim Hoveriy diu n nne jr 
v4} — TIT 4. 679099 201 21. 12 
256 A to ng 4 it Ilir ml 
Towns and Villages in Downhir re [and-to ſome "EL other 
Counties] ſuch as Lidford, 'Bradpich, See Fhemiagton, 
Modbary; Conti Moalton, aul 222 55 — all TIEY returned 
Members during the Reign 5 0 ag of he thres firſſ 
Epwak z---but not afterw 385 - Bravy's Rule for 
diſtingi gate Towns 15 Alltie Gente from Hd which 


were not, is here worth inſertin 921 That where der cn Mayor, 


ee Bailiſfs, or Burgeſſes are c Gone by a Jury. i in a Cgurt-Baron, 
'« orat the Leet; or what t 


e Return of Parliament Members 


« have beeh, or TUB a EL made, by the Lort'or Tady of the 
. Manor, or their Steward, ſuch Towns are Towns! in an- 
be tient Demeſne.””-— For a further Confirmation of theſe 
Points, ſee SQUIRE” 9 Enquiry znto the Foundation of the En- 
dich Conflturion Sc. Dedicate to the Duk#of N Fence: TLE- 
Londen,” M eee 
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I ſay, thore Was a ſironger Reaſon for their At- 
tendance in fome Reſpetts, tan for that of 
others; ¶becauſe the Quamum of thoſe Acknow- 
mems; Services, and Quit-Rents, which they 
werd to pay to their great Landlord, the Crown, 
as well abltkeir Free: Gifts and Benevolentes, if 
they are diſpoſed to make any, were to he fixed 
and apportioned at ſuch Meeting. Moreover, 
when che Duchy of Cornivul eſcheated to the 
King, the Fenants, and Borough- Towns, and 
Villages of the Duke became a Part: of the 
Royal Patrimony; in conſequence of which; 


chey were bbliged to do the ſame Suits and Ser⸗ | 


vices at the King's Courts; which they had done 
before to their ducal Maſters,” or great feudal 
Lords. I on indeed, that ſeveral of the 
Corniſi Boroughs were not chartered to ſend 
Members to the General Parliament of the 
Realm till the Reign of King James I.—But 


nevertheleſs, they were ſuch Places as were ſup- 


poſed to have ſent Deputies to the Courts of the 


Farls, or Dukes of Cornwall, and therefore were 
conſidered as having a Kind of equitabl? Right to 


ſend: Members to the General Council of the Na- 
tion,” now that their own 1 Courts were 


Nr 


* 1 Fi 


to rem 


in this Account of the Matter; — nothing, but 


wha. 
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what is perſeftly analagous to the Cuſtoms and 


Manners of antient Times, and eorreſpondent 
to the Genius of, the Gothic, Syſtem. Why 


| therefore ſhould we have Recourle to an ima- 


ginary Hypothckis, of the great Commerce, great 
Population, ang: extepſive MannfaQures of theſe 
two. ſingle Counties of. Wilts, and Cornwall, to 
the Prejudice of all the reſt, of England, without 
any Foundation in Hiſtory for fuch;a Suppoh- 
Hon hy indeed, when it is farther conſi- 
dered, that; ſuch. an... Hypothefis. can anſwer no 
other End, than to confirm, by.forged Accounts, 
that falſe Notion. of every Man having an un- 
alienable Right to be ſelf. goyerned; — a Notion 
which was nat ſo much as dreamed: of 3 in thole 
Times? Wa. | | 1 11 


is } 


TOLL 


ans is bur one 8 as 1 28 1 _ 
perceive, which. can be made tg. the, Account 
here given of the Reaſon, why a greater Number 
of Members are ſent by the Wilſhire and Corniſſi 
Boroughs, than by the Towns and Villages of 
other Counties And that is this; Were the 
+ Caſe as here ſtated, it would be patural to ex- 
*« pet, from the Analogy of the, Thing, that the 
Dutchy of Lancaſter, now united to the Crown, 
** would have furniſhed Examples fimiar to thoſe 
* of the Dutchy of Cornwall : - But it doth not.” 
—— This Objettion, it muſt be owned, looks 


| phate @ firſt Sight ;—But the whale Force of 


It 
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numerous than the former: 
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it is built on a Miſtake —The Piutchy ef Fun- 
caſter is, an ever was 4 ſeatterecd Thing, c 
poſed out of the forfeiced Eflates of uf great 
Barons, beſides other Acceſſions, which lay dif- 
perſed in almoſt every County both of England 
and of Wales. It was therefore impoſſible, that 
the fame Phœnomenon could have occurred in 
the one Caſe, as in the other. Had indeed 
thoſe forfeited Eſtates been ſituated altogether 
in Lancaſhire, or in any one fingle County, 
there is hardly a Doubt to be made, but that the 
ſame, or nearly the ſame Circumſtance would 
have taken Place, on the Union of that Dutchy 
with the Crown. —And if it had, what ill Conſe- 
quences would have enſued, —ſuppoſing, I 
mean, that the Regulations here propoſed, had 
been adopted, as a Part of the Syſtem ? 
For my Part, 1 can ſee none :— Nay, I will 


not ſcruple to declare, that it would be a much 


more rational Plan, that the Deputies from 
Cornwall, or Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, or 
Northumberland, —--or, if you pleaſe, from 
Sutherland and Caithneſs, (now theſe Kingdoms 
are united) ſhould out- number thoſe of Lon- 
don, Weſtminſter, Southwark, and the adjacent 
Parts, than that theſe latter ſhould be more 


— ZBecauſe the 
Centre and the Reſidence of the Legiſla- 
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tive; and executive Powers ;—--or in one 
Word. the Metropolis will never fail to take 
Care of itſelf:— Not fo, vice verſa. 
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PART III. 


Divers Collateral Circumſtances 
CORROBORATING 
THE FOREGOING SYSTEM, 
1 


coNrUrIN d THE LOCKIAN 


1 


r. J. 


The general Nature of the Gothic Conſtitution deſcri- 
bed, which the barbarous Nations introduced and 
ſettled in every Part of Europe, and particularly 
in England. Various aniaquated Cuſtoms and 
Laws explained relative thereto. —Theſe Laws 


either not underſtood, or wilfully maſrepreſentes 
by our modern Lockians. 


HOUGH I have in the preceding Work 
_ endeavoured to illuſtrate ſeveral antient 
Laws and Cuſtoms, the Knowledge of which are 
totally unknown to the Generality of News-Paper 
Politicians ;—yet I find myſelf under a Kind of 
Neceſhty of giving a ſtill more general Sketch 
of the Out-lines, of our former Gothic Conſtitu- 
tion, in order to guard againſt the Miſrepreſen- 
tations of certain late Publications, circulated and 
diſperſed with incredible Induſtry ;—whoſe Au- 
thors muſt have had an uncommon Share either of 
Ignorance or of Diſingenuity, intending only to 
give the Out- lines of the Gothic Syſtem, which 
once 
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once univerſally prevailed. I will endeavour to 


be as brief, as the Nature of the Subject will 
Permit. 


— 


SETTING aſide the Clergy, whoſe Office and 
Character created them a diſtinet Conſideration, 
there were but three general Claſſes of Men in 
this, and in every other Kingdom in Europe ;— 
The Villains, —the Tradeſmen,—and the Gen- 
tlemen. | 


I. The VILLAINS. 


Tux Villains were the Joweſt Claſs, but they 
were by far the moſt numerous: For there was 
hardly any Kind of laborious, or ſervile Work 
in all Branches of Huſbandry performed by any 
other Claſs of Men. Nevertheleſs, they too 
had their Gradation of Servitude. For ſome of 
them were Villains in groſs, other Villains re- 
gardant Manors [not to mention the. Bordarii, 
Cottarii, &c. &c.] and the Reſt were Copy-bold- 
.ers ;—of which latter alſo there were various 
End, and different Degrees, 


| "Tex Villains i in —_ ſeem to have been on 
= the ſame F ooting with the Negro Slaves at pre- 
ſent in the Weſt-Indies. And as one of the chief 
Articles of Export from England to other Coun- 
3 tries, 
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tries, [even to Ireland. ] during the Times of the 
Anglo-Saxons, was this horrid Trade of ſelling 
their Fellow- Creatures,—it is probable that, ſuch 
Slaves were Villains in groſs. 


The next Species were Villains regardant, or 
appendant to Manors. Being attached to the 
Soil | Glebae aſcriptitii.] They could not regularly 
be ſeparated from it, without their own Conſent : 
Conſequently they paſſed with the Manor from 
Lord to Lord, as often as the Land changed its 
Maſter or Proprietor by Purchaſe, Donation, 
Deviſe, or Deſcent. However, Slaves they 
were in every Senſe: For their Lords and Maſ- 
ters might uſe their own Diſcretion in impoſing 
upon them, what Burdens or Taſks they pleaſed ; 
and might puniſh them alſo very ſeverely, with- 


out being accountable to any one; - provided 


they did not maim or kill them. Moreover theſe 
poor Wretches were not capable of acquiring any 


Property for themſelves ; for 722 cheirs were their 


Maſters. 


Tux Severity of this Bondage became milder 
in Proceſs of Time, by the Inſtitution of Copy- 
hold Tenures. The Villains of this Denomina- 
tion were comparatively happy; becauſe they had 
certain Portions of Land aſſigned them, which 
in ſome Reſpects they might call their own, pro- 


vided they performed the Conditions annexed 


thereto, Theſe Services were at firſt ſo much 
manual 
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manual Labour, or ſo many Days' Work, accord- 
ing as their Lord ſhould appomt : Alſo the Copy- 
holders were generally obliged to furnifh him with 
certain Quantities of Proviftons of different Kind, 
of Corn, Cattle, Poultry, Meal for his Dogs, 
Kc. Kc. &e. Moreover there were often 
added to theſe Services, various other Stipula- 
tions, ſome of them not amiſs, and others very 
ridiculous and abſurd, to ſay no worſe. But all, 
or molt of them, as they took their Riſe from 
the mere Will and Pleaſure, or Caprice of the 


firſt Granter, became afterwards a Kind of Law 


to bath Parties, that is, both to the Lord, and his 
Vaſſal; and were therefore called the Cuſtoms of 
the Manor, and held to be facred for a long Sea- 
fon. However as the feudal Syſtem was evidently 
more the Work of preſent Neceflity, than of cool 
and provident Deliberation; theſe Tenureswere ſof- 
tened by little, and little, into more liberal Hold- 
ings, according as the Times became more pea- 
ceable and ſettled, The Services were oſten 
changed into annual Quit-Rents, and the Herri- 
ots, Eſcheats, Forfeitures, Admittances, and Re- 
liefs, were turned into Fines certain, and fixed 
Sums of Money. Moreover, ſeveral of theſe 
Holdings were made perpetual, according to the 
Enftomof the Manor: And the Nature or Con- 
dition of moſt of the Reft was fo changed, as to 
differ little from Lands held in Soccage. Indeed 
Soccage ſelf was a baſe, or ſervile Tenute: For 

whatever 


* 
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whatever was not military, was baſe, according 
to the Ideas which then prevailed. The worſt 
Part of this Inſtitution, and what drew after it 
real Tyranny on the one Side, and. Slavery on 
the other, was, that the Copy-holder ſeemed to 
be without a Remedy, i in Caſe he wes oppreſſed 
by his Lord : For he had no other Juriſdiction, 
at leaſt in tlie firſt Inſtance, and in Civil Cauſes, 

to appeal to, but the Court Leet, or Court Ba- 
ron of that very Man, his Steward, Bailiff, &c. 
who was his Oppreffor. Happily at preſent all 
theſe Evils are effectually removed: And indeed 


the Inſtitution itſelf. as far as it carries an Idea 


of Slavery, is vaniſhing away. For, as no new 
Copy-holds can now be ereQed.. and as there 
are ſo many Ways of turning the old ones 
into different Holdings [which are putting in 
Practice every Day] it is probable, thut this 
Kind of Tenure will be extinct. [The whole 
Manor of Taunton-Dean in Somerſet/hire, con- 
taining fo many Thouſands of Inhabitants, is 
Copy-hold of Inheritance, under the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and might be turned into diſtin Frec- 
holds for a trifling Conſideration. The ſeveral 
Tenures of baſe Condition including Border- 
ers, and Cotters, alſo Copy-hold and Soccage] 
vere once ſo numerous, as to ſuſtain a far greater 
Number of Inhabitants, than the noble, or 
military; Land the Peaſantry and Veomanry of 
this n and perhaps ſeveral other Orders 

R r of 
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of Men, who now figure away in high Life, can 
trace their Pedigree from no other Origin, than 
that of Villaitiage, in one or other of its Bran- 

 ches:—Be it alſo remembered, that Villains of 
any Sort, were never conſidered as C1T1zENs 
at large, or as Members of the State, —but ra- 
ther as Goods and Chattels of a ſuperior Kind, 

belonging to their reſpetlive Owners or Propri- 
etors. Nay, Magna Charta itſelf conſidered theſe 
human Beings in no better Light than as ſo many 
Head of Cattle, or other live Stock, upon an 
Eſtate; ordaining [ſee Article the gth.] That, 
whilſt the Eſtate of a Minor was in Wardſhip, the 
Guardian ſhould make no Deftruftion or Waſte of 
the Men, or Things belonging to it. Such were 
the Ideas of Humanity, and its Rights, whichthen 
prevailed. In ſhort, Slaves of any Sort were 
never allowed to vote. They were not repre- 
ſented in Parliament, and they had no Share in 
the Legiſlature. Therefore Whelker Par- 
liaments were to be held annually, or not, — 
and what was to be the Qualification either of 
a Freeholder, or of a Freeman, IN; order to en- 
title him to vote; was a Queſtion in which they 
were not concerned; nor was it of any Conſe- 
quence to them hoy theſe Matters were to be de- 
termined. In one Word, the Majority of the 


Nation, as to Numbers, were nof Eleftori ab 


Initio. This is F. ACT, | 1 — 
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Ur pn the preſent Head the following Ob- 
ſervations may be ranged, as they tend to 
throw a general Light on the Subject namely, 
That formerly almoſt every Lord of a Manor 
had three Sorts of Lands within the Boundaries 
of his Lordſhip, The firſt Sort was for his own 
peculiar Uſe, that is, ſor the Support of himſelf 
and Family, and for the keeping of what was 
then called great Hoſpitality. This Lot of Land 
was generally large and extenſive, lying compact, 
and convenient round his Caſtle, ar Court- 
Houſe, and not interſected by, or intermixed 
with. the Property of others. The ſecond Sort 
wag for his military Tenants, or Freeholders, who 
were to pay him annually ſome {mall Acknow- 
ledgment in Money, or perhaps none at all, the 
Eſtate being only ſubject to Reliefs, Wardſhips, 
Heriots, the furniſhing of ſo many Pieces of Ar- 

mour, warlike Stores, and the like. But all theſe 
| Tenants were to do Suit and Service at the Court 
of his Manor: Houſe, according to their reſpec- 
tive Holdings; which Attendance was then equi- 
valent, or nearly equivalent to what the calling 
over the Muſter-Roll of Soldiers is at preſent, — 
But it is remarkable, that the Eſtates granted to 
theſe Warriors, or ſeeond- rate Gentlemen, were 
not only of leſs Extent than the former (which is 
natural enough to ſuppaſe) but alſo greatly 
interſperſed and intermixed with the Eſtates of 
ather Tenants; fo that (excepting the mere 
Rr 2 Homeſteads, 
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Homeſteads, or Lands ſurrounding the Manſion- 


Houſes) the chief Part lay confuſedly diſperſed 


in Common Fields, and Common Meadows. 
— However theſe were not ſcattered in any De- 
gree ſo much as the laſt Claſs to be mentioned and 
the moſt numerous, viz: The Eſtates of Copy- 
holders; for theſe Men had hardly five Acres 


lying together; on the contrary an H olding of 


40, or $6 Acres might be found to be divided 
into Bits and Seas, called Langlets, Head- 
lands, Gores, Rudges, Lands, &c. &c. perhaps 
to the Number of F ourſcore, or an Hundred 
Pieces.—It is difficult to diſcover what could 
have been the Policy of ſuch'a Contrivance : 

For that a Contrivante it Was, [and not what 
happened by mere Chance or Accident] is evi- 
dent beyond Diſpute: The very Univerſality of 
it, were there no other Proof, being ſufficient to 
ſhew, that ſome End or other was intended to be 
anſwered / by it.—I acknowledge myſelf at 
a | Loſs to gueſs' what that End could be; 
unless it was to keep both Sorts of Tenants the 


more” dependant on their original Lords, by 


Means of, thoſe frequent Appeals, which muſt 
be made to his Courts, in order to ſettle the Diſ- 
putes, which' ſuch an Intermixture of Property, 
and mutual Enerbachments, (ſome perhaps vo- 
luntary, and others involuntary) would neceſſa- 
rily create. Such a Motive as this for the Inſti- 


tuation was 1 a very bad one ;—and yet 


bad 
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bad as it was, it is hard to aſſign a better. If it 
was to increaſe the Fees and Profits of the Court 
for the Benefit of the Steward, or Court-Keeper, 
that was certainly a worſe} Be that as it may, 
Fat it is; that it has coſt this Nation already ma- 
ny Scores of Acts of Parliament, and almoſt as 
many Thouſands of Pounds to undo thoſe Mil- 
chiefs which have ſprung from this Intermixture 
of Property, the Confuſion of Intereſts, and 
the Diſcord of inclinations of Uiffererit Land- 
nn 


ART IF ICERS and TRADESMEN, 


- 


The Srcoxp Crass. | 


As no Trade was honourable among barbarous 
Nations but the Trade of War, it is therefore 
highly improbable, © that a Gentleman-Soldier 
ſhould ſo far degrade himſelf, as to take to any 
other Employment, than that of the Sword. Ne- 
vertheleſs there was a Neceſſity that other Trades, 
beſides that of deſtroy ing Mankind, ſhòu! ſub- 
fiſt even in Times of the greateſt Simplicity. Vil- 
lains of different Kinds were to furniſh the War- 
rior with Victuals:— But how was he to be ſup- 
plied with Raiment, and Dit ling? ond who was 


to ſerve” him with all the Articles whatever © 3 


Profit, or-of Pleaſure, of Uſe, or of Oftcniation 
ay belonging 
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helonging to Cloathing and Habitation ? Things 
theſe, which require many Hands, and infinitely 
more Skill and Judgment, and much larger Ca- 
pitals, than are neceſſary for the bare Prepara- 
tion of coarſe, Food. To get over theſe Difh- 
culties, both the Prince and his great Lords con- 


deſcended to invite as many Tradeſmen and Ar- 


tizans as they could collect, or as they thought 
neceſſary, to ſettle in ſame commodious Spot on 
their principal Domains, near their Caſtles and 
Places of Reſidence, under their own immediate 
Patronage and Protettion.—Andfortheir greater 
Security and Encouragement, they granted them 
Charters, which were originally deſigned to an- 
fwer much the ſame Ends to Artificers in Towns 
as Copies of Court Rolls were to thoſe poor De- 
pendants, who were called Villains in the Coun- 
try.—Far as the leſſer Lords of Manors did not 
chuſe that any ſhould tyrannize over their own 
Vaſſals but themſelves; ſo likewiſe the Mag- 
nates, the Proceres Regni, and the Sovereign, 
took eſpecial Care to guardtheir Tradersand Me- 
chanics from any Inſults but their own, At firſt 
theſe Charters of Protection were very ſparingly 
granted, and contained little more than' general 
Promiſes of Favor and Good Will .—During this 
Period, theſe Collections, or little Neſts of Ped- 
lars and Artificers, were not conſidered as Mem- 
bers of the State; for they had no Repreſenta- 
tives in the national Councils; and of courſe had 

no 
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no Share in the Legiſlature. On the contrary, = 


they were regarded as the private Property of 
their reſpeQive Patrons and Protettors, the King, 
and the great Barons, who were to anſwer to the 
Public for their good Condutt and Behaviour. 

But a Circumſtance aroſe, which gave them much 
greater Weight and Importance in the Commu- 
nity, than otherwiſe they would have acquired, 

perhaps for Ages. This remarkable Revolution 
in their Favour came to paſs in the following 
Manner: When there were no more Countries 
in Europe for the Northern Barbarians and Free- 
booters to ſubdue, theſe Heroes by Profeſſion 
would have been greatly at a Lofs, how to have 
employed their Time, had not a certain enthuſi- 
aſtic Monk, whoſe Name E think, was PETER, 
hit on an Expedient to employ vaſt Numbers of 
them, in the military Line, and aſſuring them ac 
the ſame Time, that the more Throats they cut, 

the greater would be their Reward in Heaven. 
The Scheme propoſed was to undertake Pilgrim- 
ages to Jeruſalem, and to fight for the Recovery of 
the Holy Land, out of the Hands of the Infidels. 
Joyful News indeed! For no ſooner had this 
Fanatic announced his Commiſſion, and got the 
Pope and ſome Councils to ratify the Promiſes 
of eternal Happineſs, than the whole Hoſt of idle 


Warriors throughout moſt Parts of Europe were 


ized with an epidemical Madnefs to engage 
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in this Holy War [THE CAusz or Gop, as it was 
called]; and to purchaſe Heaven on ſuch ſoldier- 
like Terms. So great was their Phrenſy. 
that they never reflected that in paſſing from 
Europe to Paleſtine they would be under a Ne- 
ceſſity of laying in great Quantities of Provi- 
viſions, Hay, Straw, Kc. in order to forn 
Magazines, and of ſtoring up Medicines for the 
Uſe of Hoſpitals, to accommodate not only the 
Troops of *God, but alſo the prodigious Num 
bers of other Pilgrims [among whom were 
Swarms of Females of Quality] during ſo Jong 
a March, or ſo long a Voyage. But furious 
and frantic, they ruſhed headlong on' the Ex- 
pedition, expeRting to be fed and cured by 
Miracles. The firſt Hoſt of thefe pious Mad- 
Men and Women miſerably periſhed, ſome fer 
excepted, who brought home with them that 
foathſome Diſeaſe called the Leprofy, and like- 
wile the Knowledge and Experience, that long 
Marches and long Voyages require many other 
Things | beſides | NN paar Inq” brutal 
e ene 


THEREFORE „hilt the blood. Lthirfty Zealots, 
the Monks, were preaching up a Revival of the 
Cruſade, agar Croſſes . rl 'H er the 
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2 Gzaras Dur nod Fence, was the Title of of a famous 
Treatiſe recording the Exploits of thofe holy Murderers, the 


Croiſer. 
| ſecond 
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ſecond, and third, and fourth Swarms were col- 
leQing together, various Ways and Means were 
ſuggeſted towards raiſing Money for defraying i 
the enormous Expence « of theſe frantic Expedi- 1 
tions. Among other Expedients. it was con- 
ceived, that the emancipating thoſe little Soci- 
eties of Tradeſmen, who were {ſettled in different 
Parts of the Kingdom, and empowering them to 
cleft their own Magiſtrates, and to make Bye- 
Laws for their own internal Government; alſo 


exempting them from all arbitrary Impoſitions, | | 1 
Tolls, or Taxes, would bring good Sums of 1 
Money to the King, and to the great Lords, | if 


on whoſe Eſtates they were ſettled —at the fame i 
Time, that the Meaſure itſelf would be highly 
acceptable to the Purchaſers of ſuch Charters. 
Therefore i it is not improbable, but that WII- 
LIAM II. Hexay 1. STEPHEN, and HENRY Il. 
availed themſelves, as did likewiſe ſome of the 
greater Barons, of this Mode, this very popular 
Mode of raiſing Money. But above all, our 
glorious RicuanrD I. [that Lion- hearted Man, 
Ceur de Lion, who. went in Perfon to the Holy 
War, and who had great Need of this Kind of 
Merit, to atone for the Want of almoſt every 
moral Virtue.] I fay, it is not to be doubted, 

but that Ric HARD I. fold as many Charters as 

he could find Purchaſers. Which Example was 
moſt probably followed by Jonx, by HENRVYIII. 
and the three firſt EpwarDs. Indeed 9 

| Ss 
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of Exemption were to be had in ſuch Plenty on 
all Occaſions, in thoſe Times, that even private 
Perſons uſed to purchaſe them to be freed from 
being impannelled i in Afſizes Turies, and We 
[See 32d of Hexxy II. Chap. 14.] Nay, I 
i 5 it would be found on Examination, that 
almoſt all the old Charters to Cities, or Towns- 
Corporate, were granted during the Phrenſy of 
the ſeveral Cruſades, which laſted from the Time 
of Wiitiam II. to Enwarp III. or therea- 
bouts, that is, during the Space of upwards of 
200 Years! Aſtoniſhing Infatuation ! and utter- 
| ly ineredible—bad we not Inſtances of as great, 
or even greater national Inſanity in our own 
Times, in ſighting for Countries ſtill farther off, 
and of much Jeſs intrinße Value than Paleſtine or 
Syria, yet who knows, but that Providence may 
in this, as in the former Caſe, bring much Good 
out of Exil) — But to return. Certain it is, 
that in the Reign of Epwarp I. not a few. of 
tbeſe trading Places were grown up into ſo much 
Conſequence, as to be thought worthy to be ſum 
moned to ſend Repreſentatives to Parliament 
Which Summons as far as appears, was the fir 
they ever had; for r there. are no o Records ex 
ai Li. 
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IP The Authority l make Uſc:of; on this \Occafians us 5 
Appendix, No. 2, to the Enquiry into the Fqundation of the 
Conftitation above mentioned. The Title of the Appendix i is, 


An Accounts of all the Cities, Towns, and Boroughs in 
England 
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tant of their ſending Repreſentatives before the 
23d of EDWARD I. —or even of their being re- 
quired to ſend them. 

HowrvkR theſe newly- erected Corporations 
vere ſo far from eſteeming the being obliged to 
ſend Deputies to Parliament as an Honour con- 
ferred upon them, that the Generality conſidered 
it as a ſore Burden, from which they wifhed 
moſt heartily to be releaſed. So little had the 
Idea of unalienable Rights prevailed in thoſe 
Days! Nay, feveral Boroughs, after having 
once obeyed the Sheriff's Precept, defiſted from 
making Returns for a long Time afterwards, 
till they were compelled to do it by the 5th of 
Ric#ard | II. Stat. 2d. C. 4. [The Clauſe 
reſpecling the Returns made, or to be made by 
the Sheriffs, is ſo much in Point to the Caſe 
here before us, that it would be almoſt unpar- 
donable to omit it, viz. And if any Sheriff of 
* the Realm be from henceforth negligent in 
„making his Returns of Writs of the Parlia- 
ment; or that he leni ot of the ſai Returns 


. 08 Cities or . whach' 5e Bond, and 
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England and Wakes, which have been ever ſummoned to fend 

Members to Parliament, with the Date of their firſt Returns: 

Extracted chiefly from the three Vols. of Pr. Bo. WiLLts': 

Notitia Parliamontaria. Many Vouchers from BRADY and 
| Me vc —— produced in the Notes annexed. 
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of old Time were wont to come to the Par- 
«© Hament, he ſhall be amerced, &c.” Be it like- 
wiſe remembered, that there are Inſtances of 
ſome Boroughs being' ſummoned, and of ap- 
pearing at firſt, which nevertheleſs got them- 
ſelves releaſed afterwards; which Releaſes or 

Exemptions remain valid to this Day; by what 
Authority, or on what Ground this was done 
after paſſing the above Att of Compulſion, is not 
my Buſineſs to enquire. Nay more, when the 
two famous Atts were made in the Reign of 
Epwarp III. for requiring that Parliaments 
ſhould be held once a Year, or more often, if 
need be, they [the Boroughs] ſhewed- plainly 
by their Actions, what were their Sentiments 
concerning this Privilege; for, according to 
the Account given in the Appendix juſt men- 
tioned, not one of thoſe, which had omitted or 
negleQed to make Returns during the two for- 
mer Reigns, embraced the Opportunity of re- 
covering their unalienable Rights, by complying 
with the Laws lately made for annual Parlia- 
ments ;—On the contrary, and—(what is {till 
more extraordinary) ſome other Boroughs, which 
had not omitted to make Returns before, choſe 
to be refraftory or negligent on the Occaſion, till 
they were compelled.—So that, it is evident, 
that the Laws, which required even annual 
Meetings of Parliaments [without ſaying a Word 
about annual Elections of Citizens or Burgeſſes 
N a | 5 
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to be preſent at ſuch parhamentary Meetings] 
were unpopular at the Time to one Part of the 
Community, tho' perhaps very popular to 3 
another. They were generally unpopular to 1 
Tradeſmen, Shopkeepers, and Artificers, be- 
caule ſuch frequent Meetings put their Corpo- 
rations to an Expence which many of them 
could ill bear, and becaule allo they detained 
{ome of the principal Inhabitants, choſen to re- 
preſent the reſt, from their proper Trades and 
Buſineſs, —by obliging them to attend on Aſſem- 
blies, where they had but ſmall Influence, and 

leſs Reſpect. For not only the great Barons be- L 
held them with Diſdain, and treated them with 9 
Contempt, but allo the “ Repreſentatives of the 

——_ | leſſer 
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The Stile of Parliament as low down as the Reign of Ep- 
WARD III. plainly proves, that there was a Diſtinction then 
exiſting in Point of Dignity and Honour, between the Knights 
of Shires and the mere Citizens and Burgeſſes choſen to repre- 
ſent their reſpective trading Societies. Statutes made at Weſt- 
minfler Anno 10. EDWARD III. Stat. 1. Anno Dom. 1336. 
Becauſe our Lord the King, EDwaRD III. after the Conqueſt 
{which ſovereignly defireth the Maintenance of his Peace, and 
Safeguard of his People) hath perceived as the Complaint of the 
Prelates, Earls, Lords, Barons, —and alſo as the ſewing of 
the Knights of the Shires, - and his Commons, &c.—hath or- 

. dajned and eſtabliſhed by the Aſient of the ſaid Prelates, Earls, 

z Barons, and, other Nobles of his Realm,---and at the Requeſt 
Fl of the {aid Knights and Commons, &c. &c By the Words 
> of. this,Preamble, it is evident to a Demonſtration, that the 
by Repreſentatives of the leſſer Barons [the Freeholders of Coun- 

ties] were of a ſuperior Rank, and not to be confounded, as 


they 
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lefler Barons, (the Knights of Shires) looked on 
them as an Order of Men much inferior to them- 
ſelves. Hence it came to pals, that the Depu- 
ties from Towns.and Boroughs were very often 
in great Haſte to depart, and to retire to their 
reſpective Homes, whilſt the Barons and Knights 
of Shires withed to ſtay longer, and complete 
the Schemes they had in Contemplation. The 
Fact was, to ſpeak the Truth at once, the landed 
Intereſt, as it was then erronecouſiy underſtood, 
was ſuppoſed to be directly oppoſite to the trad- 
zng Intereſt of the Kingdom. For the perſonal 
and immediate Intereſt of the Barons, great and 
mall, was to preſerve their own Importance in 
the State, and their Authority and Juriſdiction 
over their Vaſſals and Dependents, in Contra- 
diſtinction to the regal Power. Whereas Shop- 
keepers, Traders, and Mechanics, could have 
had no ſuch Views. Therefore the former 
were always deſirous ef having frequent Meet- 
ings of Parliament, in order to conſult and al- 
ſociate wats One the, mare _ _ | 


_= 2 . 
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. * now, in \ the hs 4 Clas with the Hep of 
Cities and Boroughs. Bef6re the Admifion bf Citizens and 
Burgeſſes, the greater Barons, and the Deputies from the 
leſſar, fat in the fame Room.----But the Deputies from the 
trading Places. never did. In ſhort, the one were Knights 
Milites, Soldiers, or Gentlemen, the others more Com- 
moners, that is, common People, Tradefinen, or Mechanics; 
who were only one Step above the Villains or Slaves. 
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regarded as their common Enemy: [Magna 
Charta itſelf was owing to this very Principle.) 
Whereas the latter, the Corporate-Towns and 
Boroughs, which had Reaſon to eſteem the 
Crown more their, Protector than their 
preſſor, had no ſuch Motives, either offenſive or 
defenſive, for aſſoeiating together. In one 
Word, the Erown, and the Law-Courts of the 
Crown;'were then the only Security and Defence 

which trading Corporations could have had a- 
5 gainſt the Power and Inſults of the feudal 
Baronage.— The great Barons having attempted 
| ſeveral Times to bring almoſt all Cauſes inte- 
their on Courts, to be judged by themſelves, 
or by Deputics Stewards, Bailiffs, * Kc. 


To confirm what T have here 3 1 will 
relate two very curious Facts. The firſt is, that 
though the Towns and Boroughs had gained their 
Liberty, and were no longer in a State of Slavery 
either to King or Barons, yet they {till retained 
ſuch a Jealouſy of the encroaching Nature of the 
feudal Syſtem, and: ſuch a Dread of being 
brought again into Bondage, that many of them 
cauſed every new Member of their Body, when 
he took up his Freedom, to promiſe upon Oath, 
that he would not take one who was bound in 
Blood, to be is Apprentice. This Clauſe is con- 
tinued in the Oath of a Freeman of Briſtol to 


this Pals and I think was formerly in that of 
| London, 
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London, and of ſeveral other Places: Thou, 
moſt undoubtedly not one in a Thouſand know 
its antient Meaning, or to what it referred. 
The Caſe, of whith they are at preſent fo hap- 
pily igriofant, I will endeavbur to explain, be- 
cauſe it rows great Light on the Subject now 
before us. When the trading Towns, and 
eſpecially the Metropolis, wete grown into ſuch 
Importance as to afford fome Sort of Shelter to 
thoſe miſerable and diſtreſſed: Objects, who were 
in a State of Slavery, many of them [Male 
and Female, Villains and Neifs“ 2 fled to theſe 
Places, as to an Aſylum, to be protected from 


the Tyranny of their cruel Maſters. When 


there, they entered into the Service of ſich 
Perſons as would employ them, in order to get 
a Livelihood. And it is very. probable that 

they offered to work or ſerve on lower Terms 
than others. In ſhort, the Towns found their 
Account in this Affair; and therefore eſpouſci 
the: Caule . of ſuch Refugees, as far as they 
rell by granting them the Privileges of de- 
ſending themſelves in the Law Courts of thelc 
local Juriſdiaions. —In theſe Courts they al- 
ledged, when claimed | by their Lords, that they 


were the Servants or Apprentices of ſuch, or 
ſuch Citizens, or Burgeſſes, and therefore 
oved no Submiſſion or Subjection to any o. 


thers. This Plea, it muſt be owned, was not 


ſtrily juſtifiable, being little better than a pre 


varicatory 
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varicatory Subterſuge. However, as the Tradeſ- 
men were willing t that theſe Fugitives ſhould urge 
it againſt their former Maſters, — the Barons and 
great Men got two remarkable. Laws to. pals, 


which enabled them to purſue their. Slaves, and 
to ſeize and take chem, as well within the Liber- 


ties of Cities and Towns, as without. The ck, 


was made the 25th of Epware III. Stat. 4 


Chap. 18. and the other, which is ſtill more ex- 


preſs, the gth of Ricn. ARD, II. Chap. 2 A 


Words of this latter Abt are che folloying, 


75 Whereas divers Villains and Neiffs, a 


well of great Lords, as of other People, as 


* well ſpiritual as temporal, do fly within Cities, 
+ Towns, and Places enfranch ed, as the City of 


London, and other like, and feign divers Suits 


0 againſt their Lords, to the Intent to make them 


hy res by the Anlyer of their Lords : It is ac- 
corded and aſſented, that the Lords, nor other, | 


6 ſhalt not be orebarred of their Villains, be- 
66 cauſe of 1 their Anſwer i in the Law.“ Had the 


Cities and Towns perſiſted in their Defigns « of 


proteQting the Fugltiyes, it is eaſy to conceive, 


that this Affair would have embroiled them with 
every great Lord. and with the whole landed 
Intereſt of the Kingdom: For which Conflict : 


they \ were, by no Means, a Match. at that Time 
of Day. Therefore they gave up the Cauſe with 


„„ 


a good Grace; for they paſſed a Bye-Law, 


ee all the Members of their reſpective Fra- 
0 6 ternities, 
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ternities, not to harbour or employ any of theſe 
poor Runaways for the future ;—at leaſt not to 
employ them in ſuch a Manner, as would give 
them any Colour or Pretence to demand the 
Franchiſe of the Place: For every Man at the 
Admiſhon to his Freedom, was to ſwear, that he 
would take no Perſon as an Apprentice, who was 
bound in Blood. By this Regulation, they not 
only avoided numberleſs Quarrels with the Lord; 


of Manors, but alſo preſerved the Credit of 
their own Body, by refuſing to mix or incorporate 


with Perſons of a baſe Condition, or Slaves by 
Birth. | AG 


2dly. Tax other Anecdote is, that the cor- 
porate Towns required every Member at his Ad- 
miſſion, to bind himſelf by an Oath, that he 
would wear no Man's Livery, except Mr. May- 
or's, or the Maſter of his Craft. This is another 
Regulation, which, if underſtood according to 
the modern Prattice of wearing Liveries, muſt 
appear a moſt ridiculous Thing, and a very im- 
proper Covenant, Nevertheleſs, at the Time it 
was made, I will be bold to ſay, it was a wiſe, and 
even a neceſſary Caution.—But as the right Ex- 
planation of this Prohibition will fall more pro- 
perly under the next Head, I ſhall defer it for 


the preſent, till we ſhall come to an Opportu- 
nity of aſcertaining its true and original Signifi- 


C ation . 
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Bron I conclude this Article, perhaps it 
may not be amiſs to mention a Circumſtance or 


two, which, though not immediately connected 
with the Subject now before us, yet will give us 
ſuch a Picture of the Manners and Modes of 
thinking and acting in antient Times, as may 


ſerve to correct many Miſtakes, which modern 


Politicians are too apt to commit, either through 
Inattention, or through Ignorance, —if not from 
Motives of a much worſe Nature. f 


N ak 3 id already, That the 


Baronage, or Landed Intereſt, during the feudal 


Syſtem looked down on the Trading with ſo- 
vereign, Contempt, hardly allowing them the 


Rank of Fellow Subje&s,—and very unwilling. 
to ſuppoſe, that they were entitled to equal Law 


and, Liberty with themſelves. Now, would not 


any one have inferred from this Treatment that 


the ſeveral Cities and Boroughs of the King- 
dom would on their Parts endeavour to form 
themſelves into ſome Kind of League or Union, 
like the Hanſeatic Cities of Germany, in order 
to repel the Inſults, and defend themſelves a- 
gainſt the Oppreſſions of ſo formidable a Body ? 
Certainly this is a natural Suppoſition : Vet 
the, Fact was far otherwiſe. For the Londoners 
were continually attempting to engroſs all the 
little Trade of the Kingdom to themſelves; 


treating, the other trading Corparations with as 
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little Ceremony as if they had been their Slaves 
and Vaſſals: And thefe latter, inſtead of being 
the more firmly united, carried on a Kind of 
Hoſtility againſt each other. It was thought 
lawful at that Time for the Inhabitants of one 
Town to make Reprifals' on thoſe of another; 
like the Subjects of different States, when at 


open War. Thus, for Example, if a Tradeſ- 


man of Glotefter was a Debtor: to, or had com- 
mitted an Offence qgainſt a Tradeſman of .Bri/- 
tol, the Briſtolian thought himſelf warranted to 
ſeize on any other Burgeſs of Gloceſter by Way 
of Reprilal, and to oblige him to make Re- 
paration for the Offence ur Debt of his Brother- 
Burgeſs. See Corkt's' "Inſtitute, Page 204, 
and Statutes at large, 25th Epwanrp III. Stat. 
2, C. 17.] Now, can any Thing be more re. 
pugnant to Order and Government, not to men- 
tion Honeſty, Induſtry, and commercial Inter- 
courſe than ſuch Proceedings? Yet this Was the 
Caſe: For, 4s the Barons were continually 


plaguing one another with their Robberies and In- 
roads, their Quarrels, and Private Wars; ho 


I ſhall fully ſhew under the” next” H 

theſe tiny Heroes'choſe to mimic tHeir Bette 

by being as miſchievous as they could. — In a 
the Spirit of Envy and Jealdufy was fo predomi- 


nant in theſe trading 'Bodies,” that they cold 


hardly agree about any Thing. Except ih their 
mortal Averfion to Foreigners: In that they were 
unanimous; 
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unanimous; as moſt of their Succeſſors contifſue 
to be to this Day. Indeed? they alſo confitieted 
their Fellow Subjekts in the Light of Stratigers, 
tiling them ſuch in aff their public Acts 

cauſe forſooth they were Hot of the' Laine Guß, 
Fraternity, or Corporation With themfelves 
And the above Quoration' eos i Whit Manner 
they treated them.” But "thotigh! they tifed” their 
Fellow *Subjetts ill, yet their Söpduet was mild 
and gracious, in Comparifo to the Fury With 
Which they Pete outlimai/ Sttangers; For 
in relpett to them, their Aptif athy 8 0 
Bounds. WANs III. 8 fa apacious Prine & 
as well as a gieät Warrior. IIS Laws for the BY. 
tention of Commerce,- and Incleaſe of Manu- | 
factures, indicate à liberal Mind, much m e en- 
ligkrened than cbuld be ode thoſe” Fimes 
of be 1 Int 8 * ith, Year of wh 
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2 Where they will. And to the Intent the ſaid 
7. „Cloth Workers ſhall have the greater Will to 
6 come, and dwell here, our Sovereign Lord 
< the King will; grant tbem F ranchiſes as many, 
4. and ſuch as may ſuthce them.” Yet, notwith- | 
ſtanding this ProteQion of an exprels Law, Com- 
plaint was made againſt the Mayor: and Bailiffs of 
B rytol, that they greatly ohſtructed the Execution 
of ; it, by extorting Money, from the Undertakers 
under various Pretences, and by moleſting. them 
in different, Ways. z the King, therefore required 
them by a ſpecial Max DAMUS, under beavy Pe: 
nalties, to deſiſt from ſuch, Practices ſor the fu- 
ture, This Mas about t two Vers after paſſing, the 
above. excellent _. Lay. 9 \Rynps' s, Fp. 
Vol. V. Page 1 37:51, d this, one would have 


| thoug "uy would h haye (oat Warning, ſufficient to 


the reſt of the trading ( Corporations i 0 deſiſt from 
ſuch ſcandalo ous, Practices; but. it vas not.— 
For about five, Years. afterwards, and ſeven 
Years from the firſt | paſſing, of. the Lay, the Free; 
men of London were, ſo far from being intimi- 
dated by the ' Reprimand. ſent.” to. Briſtol, that 
they became ſo much e more outrageous, 
threatning, that they : would knock. theſe Foreigners 
on the Head, and break. their Bones, [de vita, & 
membris minitantur ], if they ſhould dare to exer- 
ciſe their Trades, of. "Cloth-making. within. the Li- 
berties of the Cich ity of Londo Re, 'On, which Ac- 
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count the royal Authority was obliged to inter- 
poſe, by iſſuing another Max pAuus more ſtrict, 


and penal than the former. [Ryaen's F Fan, 
Vol. v. Page 429.] | 8 


Now from the Behstäour of Tradeſmen on 
this, and ſimilar Occaſions, and particularly from 
the Conduct of the City of London, which always 
takes the Lead, and which generally obſtrutts, 
the moſt public national Good, through narrow. 
monopolizing Views,—let the Reader judge, 
whether the modern Dofrines of unalienable 
0 Self Government, — Self Legiſla- 
tion, Kc. Kc. are fit Doctrines to be 
3 into large Mabs, and the Maſs 
of Mankind ?—-And whether the Bulk of 
ignorant, ſhort- ſighted People, Men, Women, 
and Children, [would not do, both them- 
elves and others, much greater Harm than 
Good, were they to be left at Liberty to put ſuch 
Plans i into Execution according to their Wiſhes 
and Caprices ?—But alas! thoſe who know bet- 
ter, and yet inculcate theſe perniciqus ; Dottrines, 
have the more to anſwer for. ns 


GENTLEMEN. The Third, or higheſt Claſs. 


It his VAL obſarved ahead: that amongſt all. 
barbarous Nations, 'and before Civilization has 
been ſufficiently ' introduced,” there are never 
found more than three Claſſes of Men in Civil 

Life, 
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Life, the Slaves, — Mecha: nics, —and Warriors. 
Theſe latter are of Courſe the Men of Conle- 
queiice; ar the Gentlemen of that Country. For 
they holdithe others under great Subjectibn, and 
therefore eſteem themſelves, and are eſteemed, 
as Perſons « of ; 2 ſuperior Rank. 

N 8. becker dur Saxon Anceſtors were utter 
Strangers to the feudal Syſtem, or whether they 
were in Poſleffion of the Subſtance, without the 
Terms of Art belonging to it {which is the more 
probable Opinion) is a Matter of no Conſe- 
quence i in the preſent Caſe. For it is an un- 
doübted Fact, that the Chieftains of the ſeveral 
Tribes of Angles, Jules, Saxons, &c. &c. ſeized 
or Caſt Traffs of © Country, according as they 
drove the antient Inhabitants before them ; and 
that they afterwards divided theſe Diſtrièts into 
ft taller Shares among their numerous Relations, 
Followers, and Dependents. It is alſo equally 
certain, chat Lands, and Juriſdifion originally 
went together. 80 that the Tame Perſon, who 
was the Landlord, or the Lord of the Land, was 
alſo the Fudge over the Inhabitants of that Land 
in Times of Peace,—and' their Leader in Times 
of War. For theſe three Offices, now ſo ſepa- 
rate, were in Times of great Simplicity, and be- 
fore the Refinement of Government, hardly ſup- 
poſed to be capable of a Separation. The only 
„ neceſſary 40 wes obſerved 1 in- thoſe 

ET : Iimes, 
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Times, was the different Nature of the Tenure, 
whether it was baſe, or noble, —ſervile or milj- 
tary, —by the Soc, or by the Sword. If the Lands 
in Queſtion were held by antient Soccage, that is, 
by a ſervile or ignoble Tenure, the Occupiers 
were Slaves, and bound to work for. their 
Maſters :—But, if by the Service of the Sword, 
that is, by a military, a frank, or noble Tenure, 
the Occupiers were the Frankmen of the Realm. 


 Liberi Homines Regni, were Freeholders, War- 


riors, GENTLEMEN ; whoſe Duty it was to fight 
for their Chief. And theſe Diſtinctions were 
thought to be ſo important, as not only to in- 
fluence all the Rules of Conduft and Decorum, 
and to ſettle the Claims of Rank and Prece- 


dency in the Departments of Civil Life; but 


alſo to deſerve a Place in the fundamental Con- 
ſtitutions of the Realm. For even in Magna 
Charta it is enatted, in the 7th Clauſe, that 
Heirs ſhall be married without Diſparagement s 
which Words were underſtood then to mean; 
that all Minors, Male or Female, who were the 
Wards of the Crown, or the Wards of any great 
Baron, ſhould: not be married to Perſons below 
their Rank. Money was not then the greateſt Ob- 
jet: For the greateſt Wealth or Fortune with 
ignoble Birth, was a Degradation; and therefore a 
Breach of Magna-Charta.—Whereas, to have 
married the Ward to a Beggar of high Blood, 


was-no legal ObjeRQion. Ina lubſequent Statute, | 


Uu made 
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made the 20th of HENRY III. C. 6. the Word 
Diſparagement is more particularly explained: 
It is there made to ſignify, the cauſing of a Warc 
to be married either to a Villa, or to a Burgeſs : 
For eitherofthoſe wouldbea Dilparagement. The 
{ame Rules prevail throughout almoſt every Part 
of Europe to this Day. In Germeny in particu- 
lar (from whence ous Anceſtors originally came) 
if a poor Count of the Empire, not worth a 
Shilling, ſhould marry a rich Burgher's Daugh- 
ter of Amſterdam, worth Half a Million ſterling. 
the Children cannot inherit the Family-Titles, 
but muſt be reputed as no other than the Baſtard; 
of the Empire, though born in lawful Wedlock. 
And if a Lady of this high German Quality, tho 
without a Penny of Fortune, ſhould condeſcend 
to give her Hand in Marriage to a rich Mer- 
chant or Mechanic, the Friends and Relations of 
this illuſtrious Spouſe, may proſecute the low- 
born, preſumptuous Huſband, even to Death, if 
they pleaſe, for a Rape, — not indeed of Violence, 
but of Seduction. [ And this latter Law likewiſe 
takes Place in France, with very little Alteration. ] 
However, we find that here in England, the 
Caſe was ſomewhat different even in the moſt an- 
tient Times. For long before the Inſtitution of 
a Lord Mayor, the principal Citizens of London 
were ſtiled Barons, by Way of Eminence and 
Diſtinction; ſo that they were plainly diſtin- 
eee from common . EG j: anal merefore 
8 we 
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we may naturally conclude, -. that an Inter- 
marriage with any of theſe London Barons was no 
legal Diſparagement. But, be that as it may, 
one Thing is certain, that the Exception here 
mentioned is ſo far from invalidating the Obſer- 
vation reſpetting Mechanics and Tradeſmen, that 
u ſtrongly confirms it. 


* 


We have now feen what it was to be a 
GENTLEMAN, and what was his original Occu— 
pation, let him be rich, or poor, a Prince, or 
a Beggar, in regard to outward Circumſtances. 
His Trade was Fighting : And it would have 
been a Blot in his Eſchutcheon to have taken to 
any other Employment. But the Misfortune 
was, That Fighting was not a conſtant Trade : 
For there are fo many Intervals in it, that a 
Man who has nothing elſe to do, and is fit for 
nothing elſe, is at a Loſs how to employ his 
Time. Beſides, the Number of theſe Heroes 
greatly encreaſed during the Continuance of a 
long Peace, at the ſame Time that the Means 
of ſubſiſting them on their own frank Eſtates were 
as much lefſened by their Multiplication.—Not 
to mention, that the younger Brothers of pro- 
lific Families, and the Decay of others, through 
private bad Management, public Misfortunes, 
and various other Cauſes, added to the Diſtreſſes 


of this Order of Men, without pointing out any 
effectual Means for their Relief. In ſhort, till 
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the Pride of Family, and the Notions of Birth 
and Blood can be, in ſome Degree, got over, 
perhaps a more 'miferable Being cannot exiſt, 
than à roOο² GENTIEMAN,—vithout any viſible 
honeſt Means of mending his Condition. 
Auer , TED 

I mentioned under a former Article, [Page 
311 | that PzTER the Hermit found out Em- 
ployment for great Numbers of thoſe idle free 
People, by ſending them to the Holy Land, to 
be knocked on the Head. But ſtill, thofe who 
ſtayed at home, on various Accounts,—and 
thoſe who were born between one Cruſade and 
the other, alſo the riſing Generation, after the 
Cruſades were out of . Faſhion :—AIl theſe had 
nothing to do, . unleſs they would employ them- 
ſelves in doing Miſchief. And a very little In- 
ſight into human Nature may enable us to judge, 
that Miſchief of ſome Sort or other would be- 
come their principal Imployment.— The only 
Queſtion therefore is, What Sort or Kind it 
would probably be? — 

1 the ende Siding) and many of the 
ſmaller, had great Royalties, and extenſive ]u- 
riſdictions, beſides Poſſeſſions intermixed with 
each other, and rival Claims. Theſe Things 
naturally occaſioned inteſtine Quarrels and Diſ- 
-putes; ſo that when the Grandees of the Realm 
were not leagued together 'againſt their Sove- 

| reigns, 
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reigns, they were hardly ever free from Broils 
and Contentions with each other, which were 
ſure to end in Blood. Here then was created a 
Sort of Neceſſity of imploying many of theſe 
Gentlemen Bravos ;—and that too 1n their own 
Way. For if any one of the great Barons 
ſhould' entertain a Band of ſuch Deſperadoes in 
his Caſtles, or about his Perſon, —his Neigh- 
bours, or his Rivals were obliged to do the like, 
merely from a Principle of Self. Defence or Self. 
Preſervation. So that every Caſtle, of which 
there were then ſuch Multitudes, . and every 
great Houſe, eſpecially if trenched or moated 
round, became 'of Courſe little better than a 
Den of Thieves and Robbers. A modern Eng- 
k/h Reader may poſſibly be ſurpriſed to hear, 
that in Times of profound public Peace, ſuch 
ſtrange Proceedings ſhould be permitted; but 
ſtrange as they were, they were not only 
permitted, but countenanced in every Part of 
Europe, in ſpite of the ſovereign Power, accord- 
ing to the Ideas of thoſe Times. Nay, they 
were dignified by the Name of Private Wars. 
Thoſe who wiſh to ſee a true and faithful, a nd 
at the ſame Time an elegant, Account of theſe 
barbarous Tranſattions, may conſult the preli- 
minary Diſcourſes of Dr. RoOoBERTSON's inſtruc- 
tive Hiſtory of CHARLES V.—But as my Buſi- 
neſs is confined to England, 1 ſhall chaſe to 
borrow my Account from the very Words of 
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Engliſh Acts of Parliament, rather than in— 


dulge myſelf 1 in the Pleaſure of tranſcribing 
Paſſages from an Author, whom I will dare to 


eee. denen "though a Scotchman. 


In the Reigns of Huxny | III. Epwarp I. 


I. II. and IV. Richanb II. and HENRY 


IV. V. VI. and VII. many Laws were ex- 
preſsly made either to prevent or ſuppreſs ſuch 
Outrages, the Opprobrium of Common Senſc, 
as well as the Deſtruction of all Order and good 
Government. [And beſides theſe, many other 
Statutes were enatted, which accaſionally re. 
ferred to the ſame Aﬀair.]J One of the moll 
antient, tho" not the oldeſt of all, exhibits ſuch 
a curious Picture of thoſe bleſſed Times of Old 
England, which ſame of our modern Patriots wiſh 
us to prefer to our own, that I ſhall produce it at 
full length, and then quote ſome Faſſages out 
of oller Statutes, as Comments upon it. 


2 Definition of Confliridters rf his: 
„ Epwarpr I. Stat. 2. Anno Dom. 1304. 
© LEIcKEAIN G'S Eton] 5 


Who be C3 405. ar wha Js. CHan- 
| .FERTORS, "Bp 


2 n be they that do confeder or bind 
6 themſelves by On, Covenant, or other Alli- 
5 ance, 
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- ance, that every of them ſhall aid and bear the 
other falſly and malicioully to indite, or falſly 


to move, or maintain Pleas: And alſo ſuch as 


6 > Children within Age to appeal [accuſe] 


Men of Felony, whereby they are impriſoned 

and fore gricved; and ſuch as retain Men in 
the Country | in the Country i is not in the ori- 
* ina} Norman- French] with Liveries or Fees 

for to maintain their malicious Enterpriſes; and 

this extendeth as well to the Takers, as the 
* Givers. And Stewards and Bailiffs of great 
Lords, who, by their Seignory, Office, or 
* Power, undertake to bear or maintain 
* Quarrels, Pleas, or Debates that concern other 
Parties, than ſuch as touch the Eſtate of their 
Lords, or themſelves. This Ordinance and 
* final Definition of Conſpirators was made and 
* accorded by the King and his Council in his 
Parliament, the 33d Year of his Reign. And 
it was further ordamed, that Juſtices aſſigned 
to the hearing and determining of Felonics 


and Treſpaſſes, ſhould have the Tranſeripe 
** hereof. 


© Champertors be they that move Pleas and 
** Suits, or cauſe to be moved either by theirown 
Procurement, or by others, and ſue them at 
* their own proper Coſts, for to have Part of the 
* Land in Variance, or Part of the Gains.” 
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Ir is a Pity, that the very learned and inge- 
nious Commentator onthe more ancient Statutes, 
bad not made his Obſervations upon this, which 

Afſkſtance of his able Hand; 

being, wrote, ( ſhort as a8 it is) in three different 
Languages, the Beginning in old Norman 
French, the middle Parts in Law-Latin, and the 
Concluſion in Engliſh; and not without ſome 
Difficultiesin each.” To ſupply: this DefeR to the 
beſt of my power, and to make Uſe of his Au- 
thority. as far as I can, I would obferve in the fir 
Place, that though the poor Gentleman of every 
Country looked upon Trade with Horror and 
Diſdain ; yet it was uo Diſparagement to him to 
ſerve a rich Brother-Gentleman in the meanclt 
Capacity, eſpecially. if he was a great Baron. 
In that Caſe it was no Diſgrace to wear a Livery, 
and to ſerve at Table, — and even to make Bed. 


in the Caſtles, or great Men's Houſes, and to 


ſweep the Rooms, if they were to be ſwept al all 


The ſame. Cuſtoms ſtill prevail i in Boland; which 


is. a Country that exhibits a true Picture of what 
Old England was N. B. The Croiſade never 
got much Footing i in Poland; therelore the Po- 
* Nobles fill remain in Statu uo. 


1 the giving, taking, and wearing 
of Liveries and Hats [Chaperons,” Kind of Caps 
or Bonnets; Hats being not then in Uſe] alſo 
Badges, and of uſing Watch-Words, Signs, or 
Signals; 


* : . 
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Signals ;—theſe Practices were grown to ſuch an 
enormous Height, that Multitudes of Statutes 
were made to prevent, or puniſh them. For 
there was hardly a Seffion of Parliament from 
the Time of HEXRY III. to HENRV VIII. but 
Laws were enacted for reſtraining the Feuds, 


Robberies, and Oppreſſions, of the Barons and 


their Dependants, on the one Side, - and to 
moderate and check the Exceſſes and Extortions 
of the royal Purveyors on the other: — Theſe be- 
ing the two capital Evils then felt. Reſpetting 


the Tyranny of the antient Baronage (the only 


Evil I am now conſidering) even Squires as well 


as others were not aſhamed to wear the Liveries 
of ſuch Leaders, and to glory in every Badge of 
Diſtinction, whereby they might be known to be 
retained as the Bullies of fuch or ſuch great Men, 


and to engage in their Quarrels, juſt or unjuſt, 


right or wrong. In fakt, the Old Engliſh Hoſ- 


pitality ſo much boaſted of, and ſo little under- 
ſtood, was for the moſt Part dedicated to the 
very Purpoſes of retaining and feeding, in the 
great Halls, Numbers of theſe unhappy People, 
to be the general Peſts of Society, and a Tor- 
ment to each other. The Hiſtories of thoſe 


Times, together with the Statutes of the Realm 


inform us, That they Moeciated, (or, as they 


called it, confederated together) in great Bodies, 


parading on Horſe-back in Fairs and Markets, 


and clad in Armour, with Lances or Javelins in 


their Hands, to the great Terror of all peaceable 


X x Subjects; 
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Subjects; —Nay, that they attended their Lords 
to Parliament, equipped in the ſame Military 
Dreſs and even dared ſometimes to preſent 
themſelves before the Judges of Aſſize, and to en- 
ter the Courts of Juſtice in a hoſtile Manner, whilſt 
their Principals ſat with the judges on the Bench, 
intimidating the Witnefles, and influencing the 
Juries by Looks and Nods, Signs and Signals. 
And as one Specics of Iniquity generally beget 


another, it was no unuſual Thing with the ber 
Party [weaker 1 mean, in theſe Kinds, of Argu- 
ments] to apply to the King in Council for a 


Commiſſion of Inquiry, Whether the Proſecutor 
commenced the Suit out of a fincere Deſire of 
obtaining Juſtice ? or from Motives of Revenge, 
Avarice, or Oppreſſion?“ And as the Ap- 
pellant was allowed to name his own Com- 


miſſioners, it is no difficult Matter to gueſs, on 


which Side theſe impartial Commiſſioners would 
determine. This Method of proceeding was 
therefore conſidered as a Kind of previous Quel- 


tion; fo that the Logic of the Times was, 


ec lex eft juſtior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire ſua. 


Bur amongſt the ſtrangeſt of theſe Doings, 
perhaps nothing would more ſurpriſe a modern 
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Reader, 
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Reader, than to be told, That Gentlemen of 
the long Robe made a Part of the Retinue of 
the great Men of thoſe Days; that they lived in 
their Houſes or Caſtles, and wore their Li- 
reries. | Yet this was the Fact. Their Employ- 
ment, beſides that of being Stewards of the 
Courts, and keeping the, Records, and Title 
Deeds of the Baron, [ who, generally ſpeaking, 
could himſelf neither write, nor read] was to 
find out Flaws in the Titles and Conveyances of 


ſome rival Baron, —or (what anſwered the ſame 


End) in the Titles or Claims of ſome of his Ad- 
herents, Partizans, or Dependents. The next 


Step was to ſuborn Witneſſes, of which, it ſeems, : 


there was a very great Plenty to be had on 
all Occaſions, and then to undertake the Cauſe 
by ſharing in the legal Plunder, if they ſucceed- 
ed;—or elſe by making an abſolute Purchaſe 


thereof, and taking the Chance of the Suit to 


themſelves, 


Tuis accounts for the many ſevere Prohibi- 
tions in the old Statutes againſt ſuch horrid Abu- 
ſes of the Law, eſpecially by the * Profeffors of 
it. One of the moſt remarkable of theſe Pro- 


—_ — — 


Perhaps there n never exiſted a greater Contraſt 3 the 


Proceedings in the Courts of Law in antient Times, and in 


thoſe of the preſent. It is really a Matter of Aftoniſhment (and 
iurely ought: to be of Thankſgiving) that ſuch pure Streams 
ſhould flow from ſo very impure a Fountain, 
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hibitions has never been tranſlated from the Ar- 
man: French. It is the 13th of; RICHARD Il. 
Stat. 3. I vill endeavour to give the general 
Senſe of one Paſſage an it; without attempting to 
explain all the Law- Terms, or making mylel! 
anſwerable for the Juſtneſs of the Tranſlation in 
every technical ava 6 4} 


| « Tas, Xing to the Sheriff of Kent, Health. h 


[The. like Writ was refed to all the Sheriffs in 


inks ] 


s Wurnzas by the Laws and une of our 
Realm, which we are bound to obſerve, by our 
Coronation Oath, all our Liege Subjedts within 
the laid Realm, as well poor as rich, ought freely 
to ſue, defend, receive, and obtain Juſtice and 
Right, and the Accompliſnment and Execution 
of the ſame, in all our Courts, and elſewhere, 
without being diſturbed, or oppreſſed by Main- 
tenance, [ſee Jacos's Law-Dittionary for the 
Explanation of all theſe Terms] Menace, or by 
any other Manner ;—and whereas alſo in many 
of our. Parliaments held in Times paſt, and par- 
ticularly in the Parliaments lately held at Canter- 
bury, and Meſtminſter, - grievous Complaints, and 

great Lamentations have been made, as well by 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, as alſo by our 
Commons of our ſaid Realm, of the great and 
goo: "Oppretons and Maintenance com- 
: mitted. 
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mitted, to the Damage of us, and our People, 
in different Parts of the ſaid Realm, by divers 
Maintainers, Menors, Baratters, Procurers, and 
Embracers''of Quarrels and Enqueſts, in the 
perpetrating of which; many are the more em- 
boldened and hardened; == becauſe they are 
of the Retinue of Lords, and others of our ſaid 
Realm, by [Means of] Fees, Robes, andother 
Liveries, ſtiled the Liveries of Company F Aſſo- 
ciation.) TüERETOREH We ordain and enjoin 
by the Advice of our great Council (the Parlia- 
ment) that no Prelate, nor any other of Holy 
Church, 'nor Batchelor, nor Squire, nor any 
other of inferior Rank ſhall give the Livery, 
called the Livery of Aſſociation: And that no 
Duke, Earl, Baron, or Banneret ſhall give ſuch 
Livery of Aſſociation to a Knight or Squire. — 
unleſs he-be retained for Life, as well in Peace as 
War, by Indenture, without Fraud, or evil 
Engine :—Or that he be an Officer in his Fa- 
mily, and that he reſides in his Houle : - Neither 
ſhall any Duke, Earl, Baron. &c. grant any 
Livery (whatever) to a Valet. or Yeoman. an 
Archer, or to any Perſon of a Degree lower 
than a Squire, unleſs he be his menial Servant, 
or Domeſtic, making a Part of his * Houſhold. 

| ee US 
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As this Tranſlation is not warranted to be techncnuly, but 
enly ſubſtantially juſt, I would here obſerve once for all, after 
1 | | the 
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Tavs ſtood the Cafe with the higher Rank: 
in Society : And as Vice and Wickedneſs are 
generally contagious, in Proceſs of Time, the 
very Cities and Boroughs began to ape thei 
Betters in doing Miſchief. They too had thei: 
Aſſociations, their Liberies, and Retainers. 
Therefore a Law was made to reſtrain them, — 

at leaſt ſo far as to prevent them from hiring 
themſelves out to be the Bullies and Retainers 
of the Great Barons. They might indecd aſ- 
fociate, and parade in Armour and Military 
Array among themſelves, as the proper Garri- 
tons of their own Franchiſes, but were to pro- 
ceed no farther (ſee particularly 7th of Hzxzv 


* N ke” 1 _ 


_ 


the judicious Mr. BARRINGTON, that the common Tranſla- + 


tion, printed in a Column oppoſite to the Original in the Sta- 
tute-Books, is miſerably defeCtive and incorrect. In a very ſhort 
Paragraph from a Statute, which I am going to quote, there 
are two very capital Miſtakes in almoſt as many Lines. The 
Words of the firſt are theſe, Notables Chewilers, et Notables E/- 
quiers, which are rendered notable Knights, and notable El- 
quires :- Whereas the Senſe itſelf, as well as the original Lan- 
guage, requires, that they ſhould be tranſlated, reſpectable 
Knights, and reſpectable Eſquires, that is, Men of Eminence 
and Property in their Country. In this Senſe, the Duke de 
Sully ſays in his Memoirs, that when he was the Baron de 
Rhoni he aſſiſted at an Aſſembly of the Notables of Britanny. 
The other Senſe is perfectly ludicrous, FALSTAFF was a 
very notable Knight in that Senſe : But-furely he was not a we- 
ſpectable one. Apropos; the Humours of FaL STA F, extra 
<agant as they may now appear, were the Humour $ of thoſe 
i. imes. He was not the ** Knight by a great many, whoſc 


Profeſſion 
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IV. C. 14.] Moreover Care was taken by the 


Magiſtrates of ſeveral of theſe incorporated 
Places, and particularly by thoſe .of Briſtol, 
that every Perſon, when he came, to take up bis 
Freedom, ſhould engage by an Oath, that he 


would wear no Man's Lwery (the Livery: of 
Aſſociation, Maintenance, or Retaining) except 
Mr, Mayor's, or the Maſter's of his e | 


Bor perhaps ſome may ſay, During all 
this while, there is not a Word about the 
© Complaint and Grievance of the preſent Day, 
„ BRIBERY AND CoRRUPTION. To this I an- 
ſwer, that reſpecting the Prevalence of Corrup- 
tion, there ſurely has been a great deal ſaid, — 


and alſo proved: Reſpecting Bribery there has 
not. And the Reafon is obvious. The moſt 


corrupt could not bribe, unleſs they had the 
Means; 


„* 


— 


* 


profeſſion it was, to enrol} a Band of poor ragged Gentlemen 


Adventurers, and to rob on the Highways. The other Miſtake 
is a capital Omiſſion, Gentil- hommes del Nalivitée, that is, Gen- 
tlemen by Birth, or Gentlemen born; whereas the Words del Næ- 
tvitee is totally leit out in the Tranſlation, as if of no Conle- 


quence, though the Senſe of the Paſſage, and the Contraſt of 


what follows, lay a particular Streſs upon it. Here I will alſo 
note a remarkable Change in the Signification of ſome Words 
in our Language. We naw tay, I figned my Name; meaning 
thereby, I wrote my Name: Whereas it originally ſiguiſied, 

when very few People, even of the Grandees, could write a 
Letter, I made a Mark or Sign [generally the Sign of the Crofs ] 
for 1 my Name. Thoſe that were {uch Scholars, as to be able to 
write, frequently added, Ee A. B. 7 epria nini ſubſeriffi. 
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Means ;—and even then, they would not, un- 
leſs there was ſome End to anſwer. But, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, neither ot theſe was the Cale in 
thoſe Times. Indeed, if any Bribery was at 
all introduced, it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that 
it was among the Cities and Boroughs: Among 
them, I ſay, not to obtain the Election, as at 
preſent, — but to avoid being elected. For when 
none but reſident Citizens and Burgeſſes were 
eligible by Law, —alſo when almoſt every one 
of theſe Tradeſmen or Mechanics deemed the 
Office of a Deputy to Parliament a fore Bur- 
dien, not attended with a proportionable Degree 
of Honour or Profit to counterbalance it, the 
likelieſt Thing to have happened in ſuch a Calc, 
was for the Perſons in Danger of being elected, 
to make private Applications to the Electors, to 
be ſet aſide ; or if elected, to the Sheriffs, or 
Returning Officers to be excuſed, or omitted, 
and others to be ſent in their Room. More- 
over Application was made ſometimes to the 
Crown, for Letters Patent to be exempted 
[See 29th HENRY VI. C. g.] Abuſes of this 
Nature, we find, did frequently happen: For 
there are many ſevere Penalties in the old Sta- 
tutes againſt the Partiality of Sheriffs, and Re- 
turning Officers for excuſing, as well as againſt 
the Patents of Exemption granted by the Crown. 


Tux Knights of Shires, the Repreſentatives ok 
Freeholders, or of the leſſer Barons, were on 3 


mach 
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much more honourable F ooting. Their very 

Inſtitution, equired them to be of the Order of 
Ke and conſequently to be gart wath 
Swords as Milites, or military Men ;—by, which 

Circumſtance, as well as by their Rank, they 
were greatly elevated above the Repreſentatives 
of Tradeſmen and Mechanics. Not to mention 
that their Pay or Wages in ſome Counties was 
a conſiderable Object. Moreover, as they were to 
be of the honourable Order of Knighthood,—this 
required a certain Qualification in Land, to be 
held, not by a baſe, but by a noble Tenure 
[ See particularly the Statute for Knights, made 
1ſt Edward II. Stat. 1.] which muſt have a- 
mounted, as far as I perceive by comparing diffe- 
rent Accounts together, to an Income. of about 
400l. a Year of modern Rent. —Whereas no ſuch 
Qualification was ever required from the Repre- 
ſentatives of Citizens, and Burgeſſes. They 
were eligible, though not worth a Groat. Nay, 
in ,Proceſs of Time, when the. Requiſition. of 

actual Knighthood was a good deal diſpenſed 
with, as appears by the 23d of HENRY VI. 
C. 15.—yet till it was thought neceſlary, that 
Candidates for Counties ſhould be, if not re- 
ſpektable Knights, at leaſt reſpectable Squires, 
and Gentlemen by their Nativity, who were 
able to take upon them the Order of Knighthood, 

Wes required ſo to do: And it was added, 


Yy ot 
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that no Perſon of the Degree of a Vadlet, 
Varlet, or Serving-Man] much leſs a le. 
beian, or Mechanic, ſhould be permitted to be 
the Knight of a n or to en the leſſer 
Barons. N 


Now taking all hubs ge ene together, 
the Elettions of the Repreſentatives of the leſſer 
Barons muſt have become a moſt turbulent and 
bloody Affair, in which, Arg, would be ſure to 
overcome Right ; and the ſtrongeſt Sword, as in 
Poland, be the Returning Officer ;—or elſe ſuch a 
Number of the pooreſt, and moſt dependent of 
theſe Gentleman-born Electors muſt be excluded, 
x . iy a8 


— 


LA 


* T he Valli, Varlet, Vater, or 388 mentioned 
in this Statute of HE NRY VI. ſeems to explain the whole Drift 
and Intention of the Law. ' Evidently there was ſome fhame- 
ful Abuſe about that Time committed in the Choice of a 
Knight of a Shire, which this Statute was intended to correct. 
And the moſt probable Account is the following: When ſome 
great Baron, ſuch as an Earl of Warwick, of LANCASTER, 
GLoctesTER, NORTHUMBERLAND, NORFOLK, &c. &c. 
had perhaps more than Half a County his own Property , and 
when the Freeholders of moſt Part of the reſt were in Depen- 
dance on him, wearing his Livery on all public Occaſions; 
he might nominate whom he pleafed to repreſent the County. 
For none dared to oppoſe him openly, or conteſt the Election. 
if therefore the Great Baron- had' a favourite Valet to- recom- 
mend, he muſt be obeyed, and the Favourite be elected. 
But moſt undoubtedly the Knights of the other Counties 
could not be pleaſed with being claſſed in ſuch Company. 

Therefore, they cauſed a general, Law to be made, requiring 
that 


it 


66 
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as would render Elections a reaſonable and prati- 
cable Syſtem. Therefore, as the Evils of Aſſo- 
clations, Liveries, and Maintenance were riſen 
to ſuch an alarming Height, as to become more 
and more intolerable, the Legiſlature choſe the 
latter; that is, they wiſely reſolved to ſtrike at 
the Root at once, by excluding all thoſe diminutive 
Gentlemen- Barons from voting, who had little or 
nothing to loſe in any Conteſt, but might have 
ſomething to get by ſtirring up Riots and Bat- 
teries in every public Meeting, and breaking the 
Peace of Society. See the 8th of H. VI. C. 7. 


Bor let the Preamble of the Statute ſpeak for 
itſelf, 


ITEM © Whereas the Elections of Knights of 
6 Shires to come to the Parliament of our Lord 
Yy 2 * the 


— 
7 


6 


that for the future the Candidate ſhould be not only a Gen- 
tleman born, which it was no uncommon Thing for a Valet 
to be at that time of Day, but alſo a reſpectable Gentleman, a 
Man of Character and Fortune, even ſuch an one as was able 
to ſupport the Expence of Knighthood, if required. This 
effectually diſqualified all Vadlets, Varlets, or Valets from 
being Candidates for Knights of Shires. Some Anecdotes 
concerning the inſolent Behaviour of the great Nobility to- 


wards the inferior Gentry in former Times render this Con- 


jecture very probable. And hence alſo a much better Reaſon 
may be aſſigned for the Anxiety which the Houſe of Commons, 
have expreſſed of old, as well as in modern Times againſt any 
Peer of the Realm interfering in the Election of their Mem- 


bers, I ſay a much better Reaſon than that which is uſually 
given. 
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the King in many Counties [moſt Countries) 
* of the Realm of England, have now of late 
been made by a very great and exceſſive Num- 
* ber of People dwelling within the ſaid Coun- 
© ties, of the which moſt Part was of People of 
< ſmall Subſtance, and of To Value, [no Pro- 
* perty] whereof every of them pretended to 
<* have a Voice equivalent, as to ſuch Elections 
* to be made, with the moſt worthy Knights and 
e Squires (that is, Knights and Squires of the 
< greateſt Property, les plus Valants) dwelling 
* within the ſame Counties, whereby Man— 
© ſlaughters, (Murders) Riots, Batteries, and 
** Diviſions among the Gentlemen, and other Peo- 
* ple of the ſame Counties, ſhall very probably 
ce Tiſe, and be, unleſs convenient and due Re- 
** medy be provided in this Behalf :— Our Lord 
the King, conſidering the Premiſes, hath pro- 
« yided and ordained by the Authority of this 
% Parliament, that the Knights of Shires to be 
*< choſen within the Realm of England to come 
« to the Parliaments hereafter to be holden, ſhall 
« be elefted in each County by People abiding 
and reſiding therein, of whom each ſhall 
t have a Frank Tenement of the Value of 40s. a 
<« Year at leaſt, {or over and above) Repriſals, 
0 e | 


Tn ESE are the Words of the Statute, rendered 
as literally, as perhaps they well can be, from 
| | one 
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one Language to another. The Things which 
deſerve our more attentive e Regard, are princi- 


pany theſe : 


- 


1. Tur Nature of the Tenure itſelf : It was 
to be a frank Tenement; that is, ſuch as was fit 
for a Frank, a Liber Homo, a Freeman of the 
Realm, a Gentleman, or a leſſer Baron to hold, 
without Diſparagement. So that the Suit and Ser- 
vice belonging to it: (Words which imply, 
follow, and to ſerve) were to be of the noble 
Kind, and not baſe or _ſervile ; therefore would 
not have degraded him into the State and Con- 
dition of a Villain, or a Slave, by performing 
them. 


) 


2dly. Tux Value of ſuch a Frank Tenement, 
is another Conſideration. —It was to be 40s. at 
leaſt, above all Out-goings. Here therefore be 
it remembered, that originally, eleven Ounces 
of Silver of Troy-Weight (with a Frattion) to- 
gether with a certain Quantity of Copper ſuffici- 
ent to harden it, were cut into 20s. now into 62s. 
o that a Pound Sterling, and a Pound Troy 
were then of equal Weight. But in Proceſs of 
Time, ſuch very diſhoneſt Arts were practiſed at 
the Mints, that the juſt Proportion, between Weight 
and Currency, could not eaſily be aſcertained. 
When this Law was made (Anno 1429) I 
think 


rere 
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think the Weight of One Shilling was equal, or 
nearly equal to the Weight of 2s. 6d. of mo- 


dern Coin: Sothat 40. sat that JunEture muſt have 


been nearly as heavy as gl. in Silver is now: And 
if to this you take into Conſideration the Diffe- 
rence between paſt and preſent Times, reſpect- 


ing both the Rents of Lands, and the Prices of 


Proviſions, ſurely, it muſt be allowed, That a 
Maſs of Silver of that Weight was equal to at 


at leaſt 40l. Value of preſent Income. — Be- 


fides, the Framers of this Law ſtem to have had | 


in their Eye a certain Proportion proper to be 
obſerved between the Gentlemen Eledors, and 
the Knights to be elefed. The Qualifications 
for a Candidate to be elected, (that is, for a re- 
ſpectable Knight girt with a ſword, to repreſent 


the leſſer Barons) was, that he was to be in 
Poſſeffion of a Freehold Eſtate of at leaſt 20l. a 


Year in Tale (See the Statute for Knights, 1ſt 
of Epwarp II. Stat. 1.) And probably about 
gol. in Weight of preſent Silver; which we may 
well ſuppoſe was then equal to 400l. a Year of 
modern Rent. So that the Proportion between 
the reſpective Qualifications of the Elefors and 
the Eledted, was intended to be as one to ten, or 


nearly thereabouts: That is, as = to 400l. a 


Year. 


34h. Tux Evils 3 to be a by 
theſe Regulations, are a farther Proof of the 


Uſe 
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Uſe and Advantage of this Law. The Preamble 
aſſures us, that it was made to prevent Murders, 

Riots, Batteries, and Diviſions among Gentle- 
men, &c. aſfembled to elect the Knights of 
Counties, or the Repreſentatives of the leſſer 
Barons reſiding in ſuch Counties. Motives good, 
and very commendable! But how could theſe 
Evils have been reſtrained at that Funfure by 
any other Method, than, by that which this A& 
preſcribes? Liveries and Aſſociations every 
where prevailed; Maintamers and Retainers 
were the Appellations, by which all the Barons 
might bave been known and deſcribed from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, either as Gives, or Takers. 
And the whole Claſs of them had a Right to 
aſſemble themſelves together, and to give their 
Votes for Knights of Shires, till this Law thinned 
their Numbers: For none were excluded but 
Villains, Copy-holders, Burgeſſes, and Me- 
chanics. In ſhort, the Number of Pauper-Gen- 
tlemen-Barons was become ſo public a Nui- 
fance, continually enereaſing, that it called a- 
toud for ſpeedy Reformatiou. Nay, the very 
Laws, which both preceded, and followed the 
preſent Act in the ſame Statute [for 1 it is a capi- 
tular Statute, compoſed of various Articles] 1 
fay the very Laws both preceding, and ſubſequent 
thereto, plainly point out thoſe Evils then in- 
tended to be redreſled. 


-. 
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In the 4th Chapter we read, That notwithſiand. 
ing the many Laws which had been made (I 
might ſay Multitudes of Laws, during the Space 
of upwards of 300 Years) to prevent the giving 
of Liveries, forming Conſpiracies, or Aſſocia- 
tions, maintaining of Quarrels, riding in Ar- 
mour, and the like ;—the Evils ſtill remained 
uncorrected, and were likely to encreaſe;— 
therefore it is ordained, © that if any Perſon 


+ after the Feaſt of Chriſtmas (1429) ſhall buy 


or wear for his Clothing any Cloths, or Hats 
© called Liveries, of the Sort, or. Suit of any 


Lord, Lady, Knight, Eſq; or other Perſon, 


for to have Supportation, Succours, or Main- 
8 t in any Quarrel, or in any other Man- 

* ner, if he be thereof duly convidt by Exami- 
nation, or otherwife, before by the Statutes 
declared, he ſhall incur the Pain before li- 
emitted of them that take Liveries of Lords, 
or other Perſons aforeſaid, and moreover ſhall 
have a whole Years' Impriſonment without be- 
ing let to Bail or Mainpriſe, for their Falſity, 
** and fubtil e PE in this 1 : 


Tuts was a preceding Law ;- a ſubſequent 
one (Chap. 9.) in the ſame Statute was to this 
Effect, That whereas the Statutes and Or- 
* dinances made, and not repealed, of them 
* that make Entries with ſtrong Hand into 
Lands, Tenements, or other Poſſeſſions what- 

; "ELLE, 


ſet 
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© ſoever, and them hold with Force; likewiſe ' 
© of them that make Inſurrections, Riots, Routs, 

* Ridings [Chivaches] or Aſſemblies in Diſ- 


* turbance of the Peace of the Common-Law, 


or in Affray of the People, ſhould be holden 
and fully executed; And, after having re- 
cited divers others grievous Complaints, it adds 


alſo, Whereas it was a common Practice with 
thoſe who had forced themſelves into the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of other Men's Eſtates, without juſt Title of 
Law, to make over ſuch uſurped Poſſeſſions by 
Deeds, or Feoffments, ( to Lords, and other 


purſſant Perſons ;—or even to Perſons utterly un- 
known, whereby the legal Recovery of ſuch. 


Eſtates or Poſſeſſions was rendered the more dith- 
cult, tedious, and expenſive :—Therefore it 
enacts, That all the former Laws ſhould he re- 
inforced with new Penalties, and new Proviſions. 
One of the new Proviſions was, 'that for the Re- 


covery of the uſurped Poſſeſſions, the Juſtices of 


Aſſize, or uſtices of the Peace, might direct the 
Sheriff to impannel a jury of the Vicinage to en- 


quire into the Truth of the Premiſes: And every 
juror thus to be impannelled was to have Lands 


or Tenements of the clear yearly Value of at leaſt 


408. or about 40l. of modern Rents, the better 
to ſupport the Character of a creditable Man. 
But, N. B. the AQ is ſilent as to the 3 


this Tenure, whether it was to be military, o 
ſefVite © t "9 that a Villain, a Copy-holder, or a 
| 18 Z 2 | Yeoman, 
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354 ENGLAND's FORMER 

Yeoman,' if poſſeſſed of an Income of 4os. 

might have been impannelled on ſuch a Jury, yet 
he could not have voted as one of the leſſer Ba- 
rons at a County Election, becauſe he held by a 
baſe, or fervile Fenure. But what Need of mul- 
tiplying Proofs ? Every Inſtance ſerves to ſhew 
that the Legiſlature meant at this JunQuure to co- 
operate with, and render. effe&tual, thoſe good 
Laws; which had been made from Time to Time 
againſt Liveries, Badges, Signs, Signals, Con- 
ſpiracies, Riots, Ridings, Maintenance, &c. 


&c. &c.;—FEvils, which it was impoſſible to 


have prevented by any other Means, than by 
_ diſcarding the numerous beggarly Gentlemen- 
Barons from having any Thing to do with elec- 
tipneering Conteſts; and by veſting the Right of 
voting in Men of Weight and Property. N. B. 
The modern Doctrine of unalienable and indeſeaſi- 
ble Rights. had not then been diſcovered. — This 
was reſerved for the Honour of the preſent Age! 
And great Bleſſings are likely to attend it ! ſome 
of which we very lately felt.—One Thing more 


is neceſſary to be ebſerved, namely, That during 


all the Times under our preſent Conſideration, 
that is, about the Space of 400 Vears, and up- 


wards, no Mention is made of any Diſtur- 


bances at Elections ifi Cities and Boroughs, — the 
very Places where the greatèſt Diſorders are now 
committed: And the Reaſon is plain: A Can- 
didate even in our Days for a burdenſome, diſa- 
| ton ? 8 | grecable 
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greeable Office, attended with no Honour, and 


leſs Profit; would be ſure 0 have a + gt 
21 WN * OT 91155 N. 10 


7 1 5 
"23.20 7 (. pf LETS 


Se was 5: beywind Diſpuee 1 the Caſe wih 
almoſt all Cities and Boroughs in antient Times. 
Nay; what is ſtill more extraordinary,” we learn 
from Pxyx NEN as quoted by Mr. CAATW RICE 
[Page 71 of the People's Barrier, Note at the 
Bottom! That the! elected Prior? was com- 
+ pellable to find Manubaptois, r Sureties, 
ſometimes four] fe, or fx, for his executing 
* the Office of Repreſentative ; oy 0, 1 Ye 
failed, bis Goods were diſtrained.“ Can 'a 
better Proof be eve siven 8 of the Truth of the 
Fatls here inſiſted on, than What may be drawn 


from this Quotation? Would any Man wiſh'or 
deſire a ſtronger ? 


From a View and Retroſpect of all theſe 
Things, it is natural for every honeſt Man to 
think, that had he lived in thoſe corrupt Days, 
he would have atted a better. a more conſiſtent, 
and a more honourable Part. A Thought 
which ought to be cheriſhed in every virtuous 
Breaſt. But at the ſame Time, let the real 
Patriot reflect, that we have Abuſes in our 
Days, which approach too nearly to thoſe of 
our Fore-fathers; and therefore cannot be 
viewed by an honeſt Man, but with Horror and 
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Indignation.—'Tis true, our modern Champions 
do not wear Liveries, or ſtalk about in Caps 
of Maintenance: Tis true, we have none at 
preſent, who parade in Armour, and ride in 
Harneſs at Fairs and Markets, tilting againſt 
each other, Badge againſt Badge, and Colour 
againſt Colour. But alas! What we have left 
off in the Field, we have too. much adopted in 
the Senate. | For there we have ſomething, 


which is too much a Kin to the former Badges, 


Signs, and Signals There we find too much of 
an Eaſt-India Livery: — too much of a Me- 
India, - of an American,. — of an Oppoſition, — 
of a Miniſterial. Livery :—And; alas! a great 
deal too little of that, which ought to be the only 
Badge of a Brit iſh Senator, TE CoxsTiru- 
TIONAL Livery OF HIS COUNTRY, , 


” 


_ CHAP. 


EE II. 


Certain Objeftions and Cavils anſwered and 
| confuted. 


HE Man who ken the Cauſe of Truth, 
I . without any Party Views, muſt be an en- 
tire Stranger to the Ways of the World, it he 


expects to be better treated on that Account.— 


It is well, if his Treatment will not be worſe: 
For, as his Conduct is a Reproach to both Sides, 


he will not find any Favour from either : So 
that his very Impartiality will be conſidered as 


his moſt unpardonable Crime. I was not igno- 
norant of theſe Things when I undertook the 
preſent Work; nevertheleſs I wiſhed to per- 
ſevere in the Purſuit of Truth, in Spite of all 
Diſcouragements. Two Antagoniſts have ap- 
peared already ; and others have threatened to 
commence Hoſtilities, as ſoon as the Publica- 
tion of my Work ſhall enable them to ere their 
Batteries. I therefore here dedicate one Chap- 
ter for the Purpoſe of replying to the ObjeQions 
which have been already made, in order that 
the Reader may have ſome Sample of what he 


is to expect from the Productions of ſuch Kind 


of Adverſaries. 
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The ift of theſe is IH CARTWRIGHT, Ejq. 
AN Author, whole indefatigable Zeal and 


| Induſtry would deſerve great Commendation, 


vere they employed to more rational Purpoſes, 
and were he leſs attached to a Syſtem which can- 
not be defended. To do him Juſtice, his “ In- 


tegrity and Fair-dealing are more conſpicuous 


than what is diſcoverable in many of his Brother- 


Patriots. For in general he milrepreſents but lit- 
tle through Wilfulneſs and Deſign : What he 


doth through Ignorance or Inattention, ought 


to be aferibed'to the Errors of the Head, and 


not to the Corruptions « of the Heart. ReſpeRt- 


ing 1 Lockianiſm, he is a very juſt and conſiſtent 


Writer. advancing nothing but what is fairly 


deducible from his Maſter's Principles. If in 
dong this he falls into palpable Contradictions, 


„ 3 5 * 0 
en 8 4345 34.0; DIUNTE. CFP A nnn 
„ wy 


*/Mr.'CagTwerotT's Quotations Hos the Dean of Oh. 
n are from Works already printed, and publiſned. This 
was fair and honourable. He did not have Reeourſe to a Ma- 
nuſcript, or, what v was the fame Thing, to a Copy printed for 
the Uſe of a few ſee&'/Priends, and their Acquaintance, in 

order to obtain the Benefit of - ſuch, CorreFtion ;—to which an 


Advertiſement was prefixt, that the Preſs was no other than 


an expeditious Amanuenſig. --;Mr. 6. ARTWRIGHT, , I dare 
believe, would haye acted a Part very different, on ſach an 
Occaſion, from what Mr. Profeſſor DN BAR, of Aberdren, has 
thought proper to do in his late Publication: Tue Hiftory of 
Mankind. 


he 


| 
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he doth no more, than what his Maſter did be- 


fore him. Thus, for Example, he is fo incon- 


ſiſtent with himſelf, that he will not allow that 
Right to Females of the Human Kind, which 
he expreſsly declares in many Places, to be a 
Right inſcparable from Human Nature. f 
* have DEMONSTRATED | ſays he, Page 127 
* of the People's Barrier | that Repreſentation, — 
ſhe means the Right of chuſing Repreſenta- 
tives, ]|—* depends on Perſonality alone: And 
that all Regulations for making it depend on 
* Property, muſt be capricious, arbitrary, and 
% unconſlitutional.” In other Places, he al- 
tows, that Women are Perſons, and Morat 
Agents, as well as Men; and that they have 
Souls to be ſaved. Yet in ſpite of all theſe Con- 
ceſſions, he maintains, that it is abſurd to ſup- 
poſe, that Women have thoſe Rights of voting 
at parliamentary Elections, which belong to, 
and are, according to him, unalienable from 
human Perſonality. But why, good Mr. Carr- 
WRIGHT, is this abſurd, —I mean, on your 
Principle ?—He is ſure it is abſurd: And he 
refers the Dean of Gloceſter (fee Page 46 of 
Legiſlative Rights) © to the Scriptures,—to the 
& Laws of Nature, and the common Law of 
* England, —and to the fair Sex themſelves, in 
* order to ſettle this Point.” Authorities fully 
fufficient, I allow, were they as decifive in this 
Gentleman's Favour as he imagines them to be. 


But. that is the Oucſtion, 1. 
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1ſt. My kind Inſtructor refers me to the Scrip- 
tures :—So far I am obliged to him. — In _ 


be fays [Page 27. of the People's Barrier] i 


will be found, that God, as an Example to 
all other Kings, inſiſts upon the People's exer- 
« ciſing their Riu of chooſing their firſt Ma- 
« giſtrate (Gop) and of aſſerting to the Laws, 
under which they were to live.“ | For it ſeems, ] 
* God would not take upon him the Civil Go- 
* vernment of their State, until the People had 
* ELECTED him, and by their voluntary Aſſent 
had joiNED in enatting the Laws of the Come 
r munity, &c. &c.” This he aſſures us is the 

Doftrine of Scripture.—I do moſt willingly ac- 
knowledge it to be the Lockian Doctrine, — and 
a neceſſary Conſequence of that raſh, inconſide- 
ate, Poſition, That all Governments whatever, 
© antient or modern, good as well as bad, are 
* ſo many Ulurpations, till the People ſhall have 
given their actual, explicit, and poſitive Con- 
< ſent, both to the Formation and to the Conti- 
nuance of them.” But even to hint at Uſurpa- 
tions of any Sort, when we are ſpeaking of the 
Formation or Continuance of the Government 


of the greateſt and beſt of Beings, WHO II- 


LETII ALL IN ALL: I fay, even to ſurmiſe that 
his Authority over us depends, in any Senſe, on 
our own good Will and Pleaſure, or that his 
Laws are not binding, till we ſhall have ratified 
and confirmed them, is a . Liberty which I dare 


not 
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not take. Mr. CaRTW RICH muſt therefore 
excuſe me, if i decline the Diſcuſſiion of ſuch 
A Topic. 


24d. He direfts me alſo to learn from the 
Scriptures, that the Rights of voting, chuſing, 
or electing Delegates to Patliament, though un- 


alienable in themfelves, are all ed from 


married Women, and transferred to their Huſ- 
bands by a poſitive and expreſs Law. The Wife 


is commanded to ſubmit herſelf to her Huſband 


in every Thing ; Ergo ;—Huſband and Wife are 
in 'Scripture called one Fleſh ; Ergo, —(that is, 
from thence we muſt infer, elſe what would be- 
come of Mr. CaxTwricnrt's Argument?) that 


the Huſband is appointed in Scripture to vote” 


for his Wife in all public Relations whatever, and 
to be her Lord and Maſter in Politics, as well as 
in domeſtic Concerns. [ See Page 46, of Le- 
giſlative Rights. ] 


Wexs it neceſſary to ſhew, that the Gentle- 
man groſsly miſapplies theſe Texts of Holy Writ, 
and that he aſcribes to them a Meaning, they 
were not intended to convey ;—it would be a 
very eaſy Matter ſo to do. But I chuſe rather to 
let him confute himſelf, as the beſt Way of an- 
ſwering ſuch an Adverſary. In this very Page, 
in which he condeſcends to correct the Dean of 


Glocefter, for his Ignorance of the Scriptures, he 
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ſays, that the * Sexes are equal in Dignity with 
<« Regard to God, and his Salvation.” By which 
he plainly means, that Women have an equal 
Right with the Men to judge for themſelves in 
the Concerns of Religion. For the Rights of be- 
lieving, of thinking and praying, and of per- 
forming all religious Duties, are unakenable 
Rights, which cannot be transferred from the 
Wife to the Huſband, or executed by any Kind 
of Deputation —Confequently i in regard to theſe 
Points, the Huſband cannot be authoriſed to re- 
preſent the Wife,—nor is he her Lord and 
Maſter in this Senſe. —About what then is my 
ſhrewd Antagoniſt now diſputing If he intends 
to ſay, that civil, and religious Rights are Things 
of a very different Nature, | becauſe the 5 
are transfer rable, whereas the latter are not : 
He would indeed aſſert a very capital Truth; 
but it is ſuch a Truth, as deſtroys the whole 
Lockian Syſtem at once. On the other Hand, 
were he to maintain, [which he, and Dr. PRICE 
really do] that theſe two Rights are ſuch exatt 
Parallels to each other, * that the Perfons who 


are to judge for themſelves with reſpe& to re- 


ig ious Salvation, 'EQUALLY ought to be the 


e Judges of their political Salvation” (which are 
his own Words, at Page 134, of The People's 
Barrier, in order to prove, that the very lowelf 


of Mankind, ſuch as Footmen, Draymen, and 


Scavengers, whom he there particulariſes, as hav- 
ing 
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ing an unalienable Right of voting) he then muſt 
allow, whether he will or nat, that the Wives of 
theſe Footmen, Draymen, and Scavengers have 
in civil, as well as religious Concerns, the fame 
unalienable Right with their Huſbauds.—Either 
therefore the Caſes are parallel, or they are not: 

Let bim take his n. 


340 IN reſpett eee particu- 
larly the Law of che Realm ;—if he means to 
ſay, that Women (whether married or fingle) 


have no legal Right to vote for Members, I fay 


ſo top: And will add this as a plain Proof, that, 
in the Eye of the Legiſlature, the civil, and re- 


ligious Rights of Mankind are very different 


Things; and therefore ought not to be con- 
founded together: Which is the capital Error 8 
Mr. Locke, adi F ollowers. 


But athly. Mx greaieſt Misfortune is yet to 
come. For the fair Sex are to he appealed'to in 
this Diſpute. ; And they will—my generous Ad. 
werfary doth not ſay, What they will do, But at 
Page 46 above-mentioned, he ſays, Werecthe 
Rev. Dean to receive no greater Thanks from 
* the Miniſtry than he is likely to obtain fram 
the / fair Sex for ſuch Attempts, poor indeed 
* would-be his Reward! Women knew too well 
what God and Nature require of them, to put 
in ſo all @ Claim ſor a Share in the Righis of 

Aaa 2 Election.“ 
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Election. What Reward the Miniftry intend 
the Dean of Gloceſter is to me a Secret. But how 


great ſoever they may be, [as I hope they will 


not be of an unalienable Nature] I do hereby 


freely and voluntarity make a Transfer of them 


all to Mr. CaRTrw RIGHT, with my grateful Ac- 
knowledgments for his kind Inftruftions :—1 
have not the Honour of his perſonal Acquain- 
tance ; but if he ſhould be like the Majority of 


his Brother Patriots, he may ſtand in greater 
Need of miniſterial Favours than the Dean of 
Gloceſter:— The Dean is a Man, who, with a 
very moderate Income, {which many People 
. would think rather ſcanty] can truly ſay, that he 
has all he wiſhes to have, and more than ſuf- 
ficient to ſupply his Wants. Would to God, 
that the Majority both of the Inns, and of the 


Outs could lay their Hands on their Hearts, and 
wy the lame As, 


A2 to the Judgment which the fair Sex is to 


ak upon us, when the Cauſe is to be brought 
before their Tribunal, —I-own J am rather anx- 
ious for the Safety of us both; at fuch a Junc- 
ture. Becauſe, if Mr. CaxTwricurt, after the 


Example of his Brother-Patriot,. Lord G. Gox- 


po, ſhould ſummon the Wives of Footmen, 
Draymen and Scavengers, and all the Ladies of 
their Acquaintunce to meet in St. George's Fields, 
then and there to debate the ſolemn Queſtion, 


Whether 


MR. CARTWRIGHT. 385 
Whether they ſhould ſurrender up their unalien- 
able indefeaſible Rights, or inſiſt on the TREE 
ExkRCISE of them, I will not be anſwerable for 
the Conſequences of ſuch an Aſſembly of 20,000 
patriotic Ladies, warmed with — Zeal for 
their Rights and Liberties. 


ONE Thing more I have to add on this Sub- 
ject, and I have done. — During an Experience 
of upwards of Fifty Vears, I have obſerved, 
that in every conteſted Election, the Females of 
all Ranks, Ages, and Conditions, both in high 
and in low Life, married or unmarried, thoſe of 
rigid, and thoſe of eafy Virtue, — ſo far from not 
concerning themſelves at all in ſuch Matters. 
have entered into the Spirit of Electioneering 
with much greater Zeal, and keener Appetites 
than the Males.—And let Mr. CARTWRIGHT 
himſelf be the Judge, if he pleaſes, whether he 


thinks they would chuſe LovELAcks, or Hick« 


MANS to be their favourite Repreſentatives, had 
they the Privilege of voting. [See Ricuard- 
soN's Clariſſa for the Explanation of theſe oppo- 
poſite Charakters.] 
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The Cavils of Mr. Profeſſor Dunn ar, of 


Aberdeen. 


HEN I firſt undertook the Taſk of an- 
- fwering Mr. Locks, I thought it ne- 
ceſſary to proceed with the greater Caution, as 
I had ſo many popular Prejudices to encounter 
with. Mr. Lockz's Writings en Government 
had obtained a Reputation and Character little 
ſhort of political Infallibility ; therefore any 
Man who dared to depart from this Standard of 
Orthodoxy, was deemed a State-Heretic, and 
condemned of Courſe, as an Enemy tothe juſt and 
unalienable Rights of Mankind. Finding my- 
ſelf opprefled by this Weight of undeſerved 
Cenſure, I cauſed the Preſs to ſtrike off about 
50 or 60 Copies of the principal Parts of the 
preſent Treatiſe. My View therein was to con- 
ſult the Learned and Judicious both far and near, 
concerning the Plan of the Work, and the Na- 
ture of the Undertaking ;—likewile to entreat 
the Benefit of their Corrections and Amend- 
ments, in Caſe they ſhould judge fo favourably 
of this Specimen, as to encourage me to pro- 
ceed. 5 | 


Axon other reſpectable Perſonages to whom 
I applied on that Occaſion, I mention with fin- 
gular 
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368 THE CAVILS OP 
gular Pleaſure and Eſteem, the Reverend Dr.“ 


CAMPBELL, Principal of Mariſchal College at 


Aberdeen; ; a Gentleman to whom the whole Re- 


public of Letters is greatly indebted; and from 
whom the Dean of Gloceſter has received more 
Aſſiſtance, than from all others. I glory in the 
Declaration; and am much afraid, that the criti- 


cal Reader will too ſoon diſcern thoſe Portions 
of the Work which received the Benefit of his 
judicious Correftions and Amendments, from 
thoſe, which were never ſent, becauſe I ceaſed 


to take off Copies of the remaining Parts. 


| Warn theſe Papers were at Aberdeen, it 18 
probable, that a Mr. Profeſſor Dux BAR got a 


-Sight of them. A Gentleman, who appears from 
his late Publication, The Hiſtory of Mankind, 


to be capable of making an uſeſal Writer, could 
he add a little more found Senſe, and logical 


Conſiſtency to his flor:d Periods, and high dreſſed 


Stile. Be that as it may, the Impatience of this 
Gentleman, and his patriotic Zeal, were ſo un- 
governable, that he could not ſtay till the Book 
was publiſhed, but hurried his Confutation of the 
poor Dean of Gleceſter into Print, before the 
Dean's confuted Book was itſelf publiſhed. This 
is rather a new Caſe. But, that the Reader may 
not be deprived of the Benefit ſo kindly in- 
tended by Mr. Profeſſor, I will here beg Leave 
to quote, firſt my own Words, and then his 


Cenſures 


Ma hy ©, = - 
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Cenfures upon them, in the Order in which he 


himſelf was pleaſed to place them, that the Rea- 


der may make his own Reflections; and if Mr. 
Profeſſor ſhould be diſſatisfied with this Mode of 


Proceeding, —l mult ſubmit to his ee 2 


The Dean of Gloceſter [ſee Page 171 25 the 


preſent Treatiſe. ] 


'L 


ALL that we know of America, relative to the 


preſent Subje&, ſeems to be this, That the far 
greater Part of the Native Indians [Indians I 
mean, as they were formerly, before their Sub- 
jection, —or thoſe at preſent, who are mot in 


Subjettion to any Europeun Power] may be di- 


vided into three different Ranks, or Claſſes, 
mere Savages, — Half Sauages, — and almoſt civi- 
lized. fF I do not mention theſe Diſtinctions, 


or Claſſes, as accurate Definitions, according to 
logical Rules, but as Deſcriptions of Men and 


Manners ſufficiently exact for our preſent Pur- 
poſe. 


Mr. Profeſſor Duxsar's Cenfure on the Pre- 


ceding | fee his Note to has H iftory of Man- 
kind, Page 204.] 


« A well known Writer in Politics affeQs to 
have Ideas of the State of Mankind ſo mathe. 
Bbb matically 
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66 matically preciſe, that he divides the Indians 
of America into three Claſſes, mere Savages, — 
F Half Sauages, 7 e civilized. 


* 


1. | 
The Dean of Gloceſter [ fee Page 190 of the 
preſent Treatiſe. ] 


With reſpect to the firſt Claſs of theſe bad 
Qualities (their Want of Tenderneſs, Sympathy, 
and Affection) all Hiſtorians agree, without one 


Exception, that the Sayages in general are very 


cruel and vindictive, full of Spite and Malice; 
and that they have little or no Fellow- feeling 


for the Diſtreſſes even of a Brother of the ſame 


Tribe,—and none at all, no not a Spark of 
Benevolence towards the diſtreſſed Members of 

an hoſtile Tribe. But the Miſſionaries (of 
Puraguay) to their eternal Praiſe be it ſpoken, 
have converted theſe blood - thirſty, unfeeling 
Animals into a very different Sort of Beings: 

So that if the Accounts given of them (by Mu- 
RATORI, and others) are true, or even near the 
Truth, there can hardly be a more humane and 
benevolent People upon Earth, n the Indian 
Converts of Paraguay, | 


M r. Profeſſor D UNB aR's Cenſure an the Preceding. 


** The Savages he (the Dean of Ghceſter) de- 


ſcribes, in all reſpetts, as a blood-thirſty, unfeel- 


ing 
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ing Race, deſtitute of every human Virtue. 


But Miracles have not yet ceaſed. The Mif- 


* fionaries of Paraguay, we are told, can tranſ- 


form theſe infernal Savages into the moſt bene- 


« yolent Race under Heaven. A Metamorphoſis 


© which, though celebrated by a Dignitary of the 
„Church, will hardly command Belief in this 
0 ſceptical Age: Yet it ſerves to ſupport a new 
Theory of Government, which is founded on 


a total Debaſement of Human Nature, and is 


now oppoſed to a Theory that aſſerts its 
Honour, and derives from an happier Origin 
the Image of a free People.” 


III. 


The Dean of Gloceſter [ fee the Preface to the 
2d Part of the preſent Work: | 


Tur Author imagines, that he has confuted 
the Lockian Syſtem 1 in the foregoing Part of this 
Work. And he is ſupported in this Opinion by 
the Judgment of many Perſons, not only diſtin- 
guiſhed for their Learning and good Senſe, but 
alſo for their zealous Attachment to the civil and 
religions Liberties of this Country. If this be 


the Caſe, that is, if he has really confuted Mr. 


Lock, he may now, he. hopes, with ſome Pro- 
priety, venture to ſubmit to public Conſideration, 
a Syſtem of his own ; which he is inclined to think, 
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may ſerve as a Baſis for every Species of Govern- 
ment to ſtand upon. — At the ſame: Time he is 
well aware, that it doth not follow, that his 
muſt be true, becauſe Mr. Locksz's may have 
been proved to be falſe: He is alſo very ſenſi- 
ble, that it is much eaſier to pull down than it is 
to build up; and that many a Man can demoliſh 
the Syſtem of another, who cannot defend his 
own. For theſe Reaſons he is the more deſirous 
of proceeding with due Reſerve and Caution ;— 


not expetting that his Plan ſhould be adopted, as 


ſoon as propoſed,- nor yet ſuppoſing, that it 
will be totally rejected, ( before it ſhall have 
8 5 ſome Kind of Examination. 


Mr. Profeſſor's Cenſure on the le 15 as 
follows :— 


« SEE a Work by Dean Tuckxtr, Part II. 
containing, as the Writer modeſtly declares, the 
ce true Baſis of Civil Government, True Baſis 
was the running Title at the Top of the Leaf, 
which gave Offence ] in Oppoſition to the Syſtem 
of Mr. Lockt and his Followers.” | 


"Tis third Blow of Mr. Profeſſor is ſo well 
aimed, and ſent with ſo much Good-Will, that 
it may be conſidered as the Executioner's Coup de 
Grace, to put the condemned Anti-Lockian out 
of his Miſery. Hoyever, as the MalcfaQor, 


though þ 
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though executed in his Manuſcript-State, might 
come to Life again under the Shape of an Author 
in public Print, and by that Means do the more 
Miſchief to the Lockian Cauſe; Mr. Profeſſor 
ſeems to have been deſirous of preparing ſome 
further Puniſhment for ſuch a Criminal, as ſoon 
as he ſhould revive, and appear in his former 


Character. With this View it is probable, that 


he added the following Clauſe. 


* Wuxn the e en of this Writer Tthe 
« Dean of Gloceſter | is exalted into Charity, 
« when the Spirit of his Religion corretts the 
* Rancour of his Philoſophy, he will learn a 
little more Reverence for the Syſtem to which 
he belongs, and acknowledge in the moſt un- 


* tutored Tribes ſome Glimmeringsof Humanity, 


and ſome deciſive Indications of a moral Na- 
1 ture.” 


Tur Words Benevolence, Charity, Religion, 
are undoubtedly very good Words. And. (as I 
do not ſet up for a Judge of fine Writing) per- 
haps I might likewiſe allow, that the Period 
which contains them, 1s well turned. Neverthe- 
leſs, what Reference all this can have to the Con- 
duct of the Dean of Gloceſter i in the preſent Diſ- 
pute, is a Thing which ſurpaſſes my Comprehen- 
ſion. And I do freely acknowledge, that I am 
felt ſo far one of the untutored Tribes, not- 


withſtanding 
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withſtanding the Profeſſor's great Pains to tutor 
me, that I have not the leaſt Idea of having 
tranſgreſſed the Bounds of Benevolence, Charity, 
or Religion, in what I have faid concerning the 
Savages of America. The Relation, it ſeems, 
has incurred the high Difpleaſure of the Profeſſor 
of Philoſophy at Aberdeen. — Be it ſo. —But did 
the DEAN forge this Relation? No. Did he 


falſiſy the Accounts he had received from others? 


No. Did he miſquote, or miſreprefent any of 
bis Authors? No. What then was his Offence ? 
And what Provocation has he given to this 
Lockian Champion ?—HE HAS DARED To con- 


UTE THE LOCKIAN SyYSTEM.—A moſt unpar- 


donable Crime indeed! For the Puniſhment of 
which, the Rules of Decorum are to be violated, 
and the Modes of dark Attack to be practiced. 
Surely, if the Lockian Cauſe is no otherwiſe to 
be defended, it is high Time that ſuch a Syſtem 
{hould he baniſhed from the Society of Men. 


Ha this Gentleman cited but one Author of 
Note, wha had given an Account different from 
thoſe of Dr. RosxxTsoN, MU RATORIL, andothers, 
to whom I referred, ſomething like the Shadow of 
an Excuſe might have been framed for the Ran- 
cour of his Invective. But as he has not, I wilt 
help him to a Writer as full of Romance, and as 
paradoxical as himſelf. The 7efuit Lavrtav in 
his Mæurs des Sauvages, has ſaid more to apo- 
logize for the Conduct of the Savages, than any 

| Writer 
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Writer that I have ſeen. Nevertheleſs, the 
general Character which he gives of them, 
tallies ſo exactly with the Relation of other Hiſ- 
torians, that plain Men of common Senſe, like 
myſelf, cannot fee the Difference. The 7e- 
ſuit's Words are theſe, © Leur bonnes Qualités 
(which he had been enumerating in the preced- 
ing Paragraph) ſontmelces ſans doute de plufieurs 
defautes: Car ils font legers et volages, faineans 
au dela de toute expreſſion, ingrats avec exceſs, 
ſoupęonneux, traitres, vindicatiſs, et d' autant 
plus dangereux qu ils ſcavent mieux couvrir, et 
ils couvrent plus long temps leur reſentiments: 
© ils ſont cruel a leur ennemis, brutaux dans leur 
* plaifirs, vitieux par ignorance, et par malice.” 
(Tom 1, P. 106.) 


Such is the Portrait, which their own Apo- 
| logiſt has drawn of this unhappy People. But 
nevertheleſs, though it is much to be feared, 
that this is too truly their general Character, yet 
we will charitably ſuppoſe, and do moſt will- 
ingly hope, that many Exceptions are to be 
found among them. St. Pau! in his firſt Chap- 
ter to the Romans, preſents us with a Picture of 
the degenerate Heathens not much unlike this 
of the benighted Indians. But no Man ever 
underſtood the Apoſtle in that rigid Senſe, as if 
he intended to ſay, that there was not one ſingle 
Exception to the Deſcription he had given of 
Men and Morals, to be {ound in all Rome. 


For 


1 
— 


ſ 
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Fox my Part, I think it reaſonable and right, 
that Exceptions. ſhould be made to all general 
Characters. Sometimes indeed I am obliged to 
make them with Regret: This is my preſent 


Caſe. I have admired and reſpected the Literati 


of Scotland for upwards of 30 Years: The pre- 
ſent is certainly their ſhining Period, their Auguſ- 
tan Age. They are now become not only a 
Credit to themſelves, but an Honour to en- 
lightened Europe. And were ſome of them to 
attend more to Facts than to Theories, and to pay 
a greater Regard to the Strength of an Ar 

ment, than to the Arrangement of Periods, or 


the Choice of Words, their Excellence and Uſe- 


fulneſs would ſtill be greater.—Unconnetted as 
I am with them, and unbiafſed in my Judgment, 
I pay this free-will Offering to their diſtinguiſhed 
Merit. —Nor ſhall the; unprovoked, and unjuſ- 
tifiable Behaviour of one of their Members 
leſſen my Eſteem for ſo illuſtrious a Body. 


CHAP. 


CM 6.8% un 


An Enquiry how far the Authorities of Great 
Names, and particularly how far the Opinions of 
ARISTOT LE, Cictro, GroTtivs, and Hook ER 
can be nee to the Lockian . 


AVING Neon moſtly in the argumen- 
H tative, or controverſial Way i in the prece- 
ding Parts of this Treatiſe, it may not be amiſs 
here to alledge the Authority of reſpectable Wri- 
ters in Confirmation of what has been already 
advanced. I know, indeed, that the Gentlemen, 
with whom I have the Misfortune to differ, diſ- 
dain the very Thought of paying a Deference 
to any human Opinion whatever. But I know 
likewiſe, that there are not a Set of Men under 
Heaven, who make more Parade with the 
Honour of a great Name, than they do, if they 
are able to quote any Paſſage from his Writings, 
only ſeeming to be favourable to their Cauſe :— 
A ſtriking Proof of which will be given in the 
Courſe of this Chapter, reſpecting ae oreat and 
JOGOS Mr. Hook. 
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Makx Authority, it muſt be confeſſed, is not 
ſufficient in many Caſes tc to determine our Aﬀent : 
But Authority, added to other Arguments, in 
thoſe Fg Circum ances, where the Mind is 
equipoiſed between 9 0 ite Reaſonings, ought 
certainly t to turn t e Scale. And indeed it gene- 
rally will; for many « of the moſt capital / Affairs! in 


1190 
man Lifs,a are ofien conducted on no other Prin. 


| ciple. [ Thoſe, w ho with 1 to ſee this! important 


3 97005 


Subject handled more at large, and properly ex- 
emplified, may conſult my two Letters to the 
Rev. Dr. Kzeers, printed for Rivisg rox y 


Fun Die of Mr, 5 differ 7 the 
reſt of Mankind, antient and modern, in two 


eſſential Points. 5 


Tuxx often maintain in ' expreſs Terms, and 


the Tenor of their Argument always doth, that 


Mankind } have * no. natural Biaſs, no innate In- 
ſtinct or Propenſity towards Civil Society, as an 
End, or Objeft, Nay, many of them have not 
ſerupled to geclare, That were Men left to 
follow their own. ſpontaneous Inclination, they 
would never have incorporated at all; but 
would have led a Life of abſolute Freedom and 
Independance.. Mr, Locks s own Expreſſion 
is, That Men are DRIVEN into Society, —But 

| why 


» 
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why driven ? And who drives them ? Their d awn 
Wants and Fears, he tells us. Fe or, it ſeems, 
that after having deliberated on 1.the Matter, Yo 
and con, Men at laſt reſolved to, abandon. the 
Charms, of. native Liberty, in in order t tq guard 
againſt thoſe Dangers and Inconveniencies, 
which they found to be unavoidable in their 1 na- 
tural and ſolitary State. Hence therefore it 
neceſſarily follows, according to the Lockian 
Idea, that Government itſelf, even in its beſt 
Eſtate, and when beſt adminiſtered, is no other 
than a neceſſary Evil, which muſt be endured, 
tor the Sake of eſcaping from ſuch other Evils 
as are ſtill more intolerable. 4 


II. 


Ix Conformity to this leading Principle, they 
infer very logically, and indeed very juſtly, Trea- 
ſoning right from wrong Principles] that no Man, 
tho' born within the Confines of ſome certain 
State, and all along protected by it, ought to be 


deemed a Member thereof, till he himſelf hath 


made an actual Choice; that is, till he has volun- 
tarily entered into a ſolemn Contract with that, or 
with ſome other State, by an expreſs, boſe tive, 

and per ſonal Engagement.—For till that is done, 

he is in fat an independent; unconnetied ; Being, 
the Subject of no State whatever. 


Ccc 2 Now, 


=: 
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Now, to combat theſe two erroneous Opini- 

ons, which would in Practice be attended with 
the moſt fatal Conſequences, I might obſerve. 
firſt of all, that alb the Notices, which we * 
from profane Hiſtory relative to Government, 
are about the Improvements, or Alterations of thoſe 
Societies, which were already formed, and not 
about the original, or 9npulſvve Cauſe, which firit 
gave them an Exiſtence, and brought them into 
Being. Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, and 
many others, who v were juſtly honoured with the 
Title of Legiſlators, were only 0 in this fecon- 
dary Senſe of the Word: That 3 IS, they either 
improved, or reformed, 'or new modelled ſome 
of thole Societies, which already” exiſted in 3 
rude, and imperfect State. But they did not 
ere& new ones among a Set of human Crea- 
tures, who were before totally independent of 
each other that is, who were utter Strangers 
to any Kind of Subordination whatſoever. ' This 
is a weighty Matter, and deſerves to be well con- 
ſidered. But'as it would carry us too far from 
the Points now immediately before us, if purſucd 
to its full Extent, I ſhall wave it for the preſent ;— 
and content myſelf with producing only ſour Au- 
thorities in Oppoſition to the Lockian Syſtem :— 
But theſe four are ſuch, as are worth Thouſand: 

of others, the Lockians themſelves being Judges, 
were their Teſtimonies to be weighed, and not 
numbered.” The four I mean are no lefs than 

5 8 Axis TO TEE, 
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Az1sTOTLE, Cicero, GROT1Us, and Hook ER; 
the three firſt, of whom were born, and edu- 
cated under Republican Governments; and the 
fourth is the very Perſon ta whom Mr. Locks 
and his en * W in W 
Caſes. vx 


* - © - 


ARISTOTLE, 


Tais frſt of Men in the Pig World deli- 
vers himſelf in the ſecond Chapter of his firſt 
Book of Politics to the following Effet, —That 
Man is by Nature a political Animal, much more 
{o than Bees, or any other Animals of the gre- 
garious Tribes; becauſe he is endowed with the 
Uſe both of Speech and Reaſon :—Of Speech, to 
make known his Wants, his Feelings, and In- 
tentions ;—and of Reaſon to judge, what is 
right, and what is wrong, and to diſcern Good 
from Evil. Therefore, as Nature makes nothing 
in vain, any Man, who, through Choice, and not 
from Neceſſity, is not a Member of fome Civil 
Society, mult be ſuppoſed to be cither much 
better, or much worſe than the common Lot of 
Human Nature. Conſequently, if any Being in 
a human Shape either has no Propenſity for the 
politico-ſocial Life, or has ſuch a Sufficiency of all 
Things within himſelf, as not to want it, that 
. is either a God, or a Beaſt of Prey. For 
Nature hath implanted in all Men a ſtrong In- 
ſtint [Ormé] for this K ind of ſocial Life. 


Suck 
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Such is the Subſtance of AnisTOoTLE's Ar- 
gument, in a free Tranſlation. when the diffe- 
rent Parts of it are brought together, and cleared 
from ſome hethpbyſicalNiceties,”ſoreigh to the 
preſent Subjeft. On Wich 1 Intilt beg the 
Reader's My” 10 make a few heaped 

Mato hs 1068 TE 

I the firſt Place; it leit that this art 
of Phitoſophers Cas Mr. Hoox x, by ufing a 
Greek Term (Arch Pbiloſopher) ) juſtly calls mim! 
was not here delivering an Opinion, which he 
thought would ever have been called in Queſtion, 

or ſo much as doubted of. H i Kit for 
are that no Man would de ſo very abſurd 
as to ſuppoſe, thar-Minkind bad not à natural 
Inſtinct, Impulſe, or Inclibation towards form- 


ing political Unions ir Cnnektions of ſome Sort 


or other. Had he ſuſpected that this Point 
would ever have been controverted, he would 
certainty have mak more ample Toons. to his 
Subject. P 


— + 
141148 
} 


Fox 2dly. Whereas he barely affirms, that 
Men are Animals much more political in their. 
Nature than Bees, or any of the gregarious 
Tribes, he might have corroborated his Aﬀer- 
tions with fach Reaſons, as would have been 
unanſwerable. Meer gregarious Animals are 
not political fimply on that Account ;—as, I 
— ave ſhewn belore in the Inſtances of Sheep, 

Horſes, 
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Horſes, Cattle, &c. {See Pages 131 and 1g2.} 
But gregarious Animals, then become political, 
when they divide their common Labour into fe. 
parate Shares or Portions, . each Individual hav- 
ing a diſtin Occupation, and afting within his 
own Sphere. For ſuch a Police evident] y inters 
a certain Subordination and Government, where- 
in ſome are to act in Obedience or Subſerviency 
to Others: — Or, to ſpeak ſtill plainer, ſome are 
to direct, and others to be directed. Hence ii 
follows, that not only Swarms of Bees, whom 
ARISTOTLE mentions, but alſo Ants and Bea- 
vers, and every other Tribe of Animals in like 
Circumſtances {if any ſuch there are] muſt have 
a Plan or Regulation, or a fixt Mode for the 
Diſtribution of Laboyr ;—that is, they muſt have 
a general Law, and Conſtitution of Government 
ſettled . them. 


No ow, if this be the Gale. a —__ the inferior 
Animals, AR3STOTLE might have obſerved with 
great Juſtice, that the Reaſons or Motives for im- 
planting, ſuch Inſtintts in human Animals, as 
would cauſe them, not only occafionally. to herd 
_— but to form laſting Connections, are ſo 
much the ſtronger in Proportion to the greater 
Exigencies of their Condition: For even the. 
natural Wants of Men, Food, Raiment, and 
Dwelling, are a thouſand Times more numerous, 
and ee chan the Batural Wants of PUR 
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of the Tribes of Animals above-mentioned :— 
And if to theſe we ſhould add the artificial, which 
comprehend all the Elegancies, Comforts,” and 
Conveniences of Life, (not to mention the in- 
finite Number. of fantaſtic,” and imaginary 
Wants) it muſt appear next to a Demonſtration, 
that Mankind were formed with much ſtronger 
Propenſities for Society, than any Tribe of Ani- 
mals whatever. And ARISTOTLE's favourite 
Maxim, that Nature doth nothing in vam, thus 
returns with more than redoubled Force. 
: | | einein I 
Nax, gdiy. Whereas ARTS Tor LE obſerves. 
that Mankind are endowed with Language, and 
Reaſon, (Gifts, which he apprehends are appro- 
priated to the human Species, in order to enable 


them to form political Aſſociations) he might 


have added another Circumſtance, which is ſtill 
more peculiar to the Human Race: — The Cir- 
cumſtance I mean is the Power of captivating the 
Paſſions by Means of public Declamations, or 
folemn Harangues; for this is a Thing quite 
diſtintt from the mere Uſe of Speech, or of 
Reaſon. And it is oblervable, That when thoſe 
Geniuſſes, whom Nature has formed to be great 
Orators, harangue the liſſening Crowds, they 
are frequently able to enchant their Audience in 
fuch a Manner, as to cauſe them to move and 
act, to reſolve, or to reſcind former Reſolutions, 
Jult as they would have them. Marvellous Ta- 
lents 


„„ „ © — — — 
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lents theſe! And happily for Mankind, they are 


not common: For, as in a free State, ſuch as 
ours, they are more frequently employed in 
doing Miſchief, than in doing Good, we do. not 
ſo often experience their ſalutary Effects, as 


we do their fatal Conſequences.—But however 


that may be, theſe” Talents are ſo much the Pre- 
rogative of Man, that we are not able to diſ- 
cover the leaſt Traces of them either in Herds 
of Cattle, or Flocks of Sheep, or in any other 
Animals „ee | | 


ron the whole though AzrisTOTLE gave 


his Opinion after a tranſient or curſory Manner, 
and without any previous Study to inveſtigate 
the Nature of the Subject ;—yet it is ſuch an 
Opinion, as leaves not the leaſt Doubt in any 
Man's Mind, how fully he was perfuaded, that 


Mankind were formed by Nature to be political 
Animals, and that civil Government, of ſome 
Form or other, was the State or Condition 
which was moſt -natural to Man. The next 


oreat Man is 


i 8 


Tuts eminent Stateſman and Philoſopher was 
much in the ſame Situation with his Predeceſſor. 
For he too was a total Stranger to the Paradoxes 
of modern Days reſpecting Government. There- 
| Dad d | ä 
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fore his Obſervations can be but ſhort, being, as 
it were, occaſionally uttered. In his Firſt Book 
of Offices, d. 44, he had been comparing diſ- 
ferent Duties or Offices together; and he gave 
the Preference, very juſtly, to that Duty, or to 
that Imployment of a Man's Time, which was 
dedicated to the Service of his Country,—and 
not to mere ſcientific. Speculations, or abſtract 
Theories. He placed the Contraſt between 
Communitas, or the Duty owing to the Commu- 
nity, and Cognitio, or the Manner of enter- 
taining one's ſelf in private with literary Amuſe- 
ments | Which perhaps was intended as a gentle 
Reproof to his Friend Arricus.] And then 
obſerves, © * That as Bees do not form them- 
* ſelves into Communities for the Sake of 
6 making their Honey. Combs; but being na- 
15 turally united into Communities, called 
Swarms, they therefore ſet about this Work: 
So Men, who are formed with much ſtronger 
25 Inſtindts [than Bees] for a political Life, uſe, 
* that is, ought to uſe, their Powers both of 
„Action, and of Thought [for the public 
* Good.” ] 


— ite a. "I IFY ** 


* Ut apum examina non fingendorum favorum causa con- 
gregantur, ſed, cum congregabilia natura ſint, fingunt fa- 
vos; ſic homines, ac multo etiam magis natura congregatt, 
chien: agendi, eee ſolertiam. 


Tux 
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Taz Conſtruction of the latter Part of this 
Sentence ſeems to be a good deal embarraſſed ; 
probably becauſe a Word or two are miſſing. 
But be that as it may, there is no Manner of Ob- 


ſcurity i in the Words, ſic homines, ac multo etiam 


magis Natur congregats. For they are as clear 
as the Day: And it was for their Sakes alone, 
that the err was s quoted. 


Ac Alx, in his Treatiſe concerning the Boun- 


daries between Good and Evil, towards the Cloſe 


of the third Book, where he is ſumming up the 


principal Dogmata of the Stoics concerning 


Morals, Politics, Religion, &c. &c. WEE 


he highly (and in general very juſtly) extolls. 
he expreſſes himſelf after this Manner, * As 
ve allo uſe our Limbs [in Childhood] before 
« we have been able to learn for what Uſe, or 


with what Intent they were given us; fo we 


are mutually connected, or joined together 
by Nature herſelf into a Civil Community, or 
* Body Politic.” | 


Oxck more, In his Firſt Book concerning 
Laws, F. 9, where he is enumerating the ſupe- 


rior Gifts and Advantages, which Nature or 


_—_——— 


= Sy * 


@ Quemadmodum etiam membris utimur, priuſquam didi- 
mus cujus ea utilitatis causa habeamus ; fic inter nos natura 
ad civilem communitatem conjuncti, et conſociati ſumus. 
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Providence has beſtowed on Man, he mentions, 
among others, the Power of Speech, as particu- 
larly: ſeryiceable, inthe: Formation, and Conſer- 
vation of human Sogiety. [Oxationis vis, 8 
e nen maxime eee 


- 8 0 \ 
* M #6 e „ * 


a Pall which — 1 — | 
to contraditt theſe two eee The Paſſage 
1s to the following Purport,:— 


'3 + of Bog Tr OS LEIE SS FACET, 


* 3 of you, my Lords Judges, . 
be told, that, according to the natural Pro- 
greſſion of Things, there was a Period, not 
characteriſed by an Obedience either to che Law 
of Nature, or to Civil Juriſdiction, when Men 
ran vild in the Woods, ſubſiſting by Rapine and 
Plunder, and having nothing which they could 
call their own, but What the ſtrongeſt could 
either ſnatch from, or keep from the weakeſt ? 
Therefore thoſe who excelled in Wiſdom and 

- Virtue, . 


— 


Quis veſtrùm, judices, ignorat, ita naturam rerum tuliſſe, 
ut quodam tempore homines nondum neque naturali, neque 
civili jure deſcripto, fuſi per agros, ac diſperſi vagarentur, 
tantumque haberent, quantum manu, ae viribüs per cædem 
ac vulnera aut eripere, aut retinere potuiſſent ? qui igitur pri- 
mi virtute et conſilio præſtanti extiterunt, ii perſpecto genere 
humano docilitatis, atque ingenii diſſipatos unum in locum 
congregarunt, eoſque ex feritate illa ad juſtitiam, atque man- 
ſuetudinem tranſduxerunt. Tum res ad communem utilita- 

tem, 
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Virtue, having obſerved a certain Docility, and 
innate Diſpoſition in human Nature, gathered 
theſe wandering Savages 'together, and brought 
them out of their former Ferocity, to have a 
Regard for Juſtice, and the Duties of x ſocial 
Life. Hence a Concern for the public Good 
may date its Origin; hence thoſe little Con- 


gregations, which afterwards'grew up into-civit 


Communities, or Bodies politic; and hence alſo 
Men were not afraid to build their Huts nearer 
to each other, which afterwards became Towns 
and Cities, and were ſurrounded with Walls, 


under nnn both of divine; and human 


Law. * 


Now, chough it muſt be ied that 


this Paſſage ſeems to claſh with the three pre- 


ceding, yet the following Conſiderations may 
perhaps reconcile the ſeeming Contradiction. 


tem, quas publicas appellamus, tum conventicula hominum, 
quz poſtea civitates nominatz ſunt, tum domicilia conjunc- 
ta, quas urbes dicimus, invento divine et humano jure mœ- 
nibus ſepſerunt. 


In the above Paſſage, whether the Adjective deſeripta” 


ſhould be joined with the Subſtantive zempore, or with the 
Subſtantive jure, is perhaps a doubtful Point. But the Senſe, 
in the ſubſequent paſſage, ſeems to require, that perſpecte 
genere humano docilitatis, atque ingeuii, ſhould be altered into 
perſpecta generis humani, docilitate, atque ingenio. However . 


either of theſe Senſes or Conſtructions will ! in the preſent 
Cale. 


Fips 
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FirsT then, it may be obſerved, that no 
great Streſs ought to be laid on what 1s here ad- 
vanced; becauſe it is the Orator, and not the 
Philoſopher, the meer Pleader at the Bar, and 
not the moral Inſtructor,: or faithful Hiſtorian, 
who is here ſpeaking. And Cictro's avowed 
Principles, as an Academic, (indeed perhaps 
they are the Principles of all Pleaders, and in 
all Courts whatever) led him to ſtudy Plauſibili- 
ties, ¶ Feriſimilia] more than Truths, in order 
to make the beſt 15 bes _— O n 


b Taz latter Part of . range 
ans the Authority of the former. For if 
there ever was ſuch a Time as above deſcribed, 
when every Savage was independent of, or un- 
connected with, the reſt, ſubſiſting like a Beaſt 
of Prey on Rapine and Plunder; it is incon- 
ceivable, how ſo much Docility and good Diſ- 
poſition as Cicero mentions, ſhould be diſcover- 
able in an Animal ſo very unſocial, fierce, and 
cruel ;—eſpecially, if the pretended Diſcoverer 
was himſelf (according to the Hypotheſis) no. 
other than a Brother-Savage of the very ſame 
Sort. —The Truth therefore ſeems to have been 
this: On the Diſperſion of Mankind, which, ac- 
. cording to the Scripture-Account, came to pals 
after the Attempt to build the Tower of Babe!, 
it is very probable, that the Multitude were 
ſcattered abroad far and wide, by breaking 


en 3 
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themſelves into very ſmall Societies, if not 
ſingle. Families.. For not only the ſacred Hiſ- 
torian, who is likewiſe the moſt antient of 
Writers, favours this ConjeQure, but alſo the 
local Traditions of almoſt every Country ſeem 
to corroborate it. Theſe little Neſts of Men, 
or ſingle Families, afterwards ſo encreaſed and 


multiplied, as to become large Clans, Tribes, 


or Hordes; each of whom had an internal Form 
of Government of ſome Sort or other, probably 
of the patriarchal Kind, diſtinct from the reſt, 


and peculiar to itſelf: -A Government, which 


anſwered all the general Ends of being a Terror 
to evil Doers, and for the Praiſe of them that 
did well. And if ever there was ſuch a Time, 


as the Golden Age, this was the Period for it. — 


I mean, as far as their own internal Modes of 
Living were concerned. Horact is alſo of. 
the ſame Opinion ; 


Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut PRIsSCA GENS mortalium. 


But nevertheleſs, as the People of theſe ſeveral 
Clans, Tribes, or Hordes, raiſed alſo the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life within their own Diſtritts, and 
had no Intercourſe or Communication with 
other Countries, unleſs by Accident, or in 
order to carry on ſome bad Deſign, they very 
ſoon mutually conceived both a Contempt for, 
a Jealouſy of, and an Averſion to each other 

(The 
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(The ſame is but too prevalent among the com- 
mon People of moſt Countries to this very Hour) 
So that Stranger and Enemy became convertible 
Terms. It was therefore deemed lawful, and 
not only lawful but Dονõ]j)fʒ.le for one People to 
make Ineurſions into the Territories of their 
Neighbours, and to commit thoſe Violences and 
Depredations, which CIcERO mentions ;—only 
with this Difference, that the Pillages, which 
he complains of, as the Outrages of Individuals 
againſt Individuals, were (at leaſt for the moſt 
Part) the Hoſtilities of one Tribe againſt another. 
For, like the Pirates or Banditti, or the roving 
Arabs both of antient and of modern Times, they 
obſerved the Rules of Juſtice, Equity, and Hu- 
manity among themſelves at the ſame Time that 
they robbed, and plundered, and perhaps maſ- 
facred thoſe unhappy Bunge who —— the 
Victims of their Power. 


Now this State of the Cafe reconciles Cictro 
with himſelf; and, what is {till better, with the 
Truth of Hiſtory, and with Matter of Fatt: 
Therefore the Orator's Obſervation ſeems to, be 
a very juſt one, that ſuch Men as excelled in 
Wiſdom and Sagacity, and were eminent alſo 
for Goodneſs of Heart, endeavoured to recon- 
cile theſe jarring Tribes, by explaining to them 
the Folly and Abſurdity of their Conduct, and 
by expoſing the horrid Nature of their Crimes, 

| | in 
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in thus violating that natural Senſe of Juſtice, 
and thoſe very Inſtinas of Humanity, which they 
themſelves mutually recognized, and revered in 
each other. And one would hope, for the 
Honour of our common Humanity, that ſuch 
good Men, and real Patriots, did frequently fo 
far ſucceed, as to perſuade many of the Heads 
and Leaders of theſe hoſtile Bands to lay aſide 
their ill-grounded Antipathies, to look on each 
other as Friends and Brothers, and to acknow- 
ledge the Ties of Nature in a wider Extent. 
Hence therefore it was poſſible, indeed it was 
very probable, that the original narrow Circles 
of Civil Polity became ſo widened and extended, 
as to comprehend many leſſer ones within their 
Bounds. For by theſe Means, every. Tribe, 
Clan, or Hord, might fo far join, or coaleſce 
with others, as. to have one common Intereſt, 
one common Head, or Government, in the 


greater Concerns of State, and yet retain its 


own Peculiarities, its own Cuſtoms, and Tradi- 
tions in other leſſer Matters. Now this will ac- 
count (which perhaps no other Syſtem can do) 
forthe vaſt Variety of different Lawsand Cuſtoms 
that prevail in different Parts of the ſame Com- 


mon-wealth, the ſame. Kingdom, or Empire 
throughout the World. 


Ueon the whole, take Cicxro in what Light 
you pleaſe, and 1 it muſt follow from his Princi- 
Eee ples, 
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ples, than at an Inclination for ee is na- 
= to Men. For in the three Inſtances, where 
he. is inftrufling 1 ys in the t true principles of Mo- 
rality. and Philolophy, he directly aſſerts i it: And 


2 


in the fourth, , * here, in the Exuberance of his 


CASES EL 


1 to bring him back, aud 10 make the r 
Part of his Aſſertion harmoniſe with the former. 
So much as to the Beſt Head, in Oppoſition to the 
Lockians (é come now to the ſecond grand 
Point. Whether Children ate the natural-borr 
Subjects of that State, to which their Parents 
were ſubjett at the Time of their Birth? Or 
whether they are ſach Perfectly independent, un- 
connected Beings” as 10 belong io no State what- 
ever, til thew. Gurl free and unconſtrained 
Choice hath fit their political Relation ? This 
ISA Point; which cannot admit of a- long Diſ- 
cuſſion. —For not only AxISToOTLE and CickRo, 
but the Antients to 2 Man, Greeks and Romans, 
were ſo far from favouring! the Lockian Notion, 
that they carried the contrary Doctrine of an im- 
plicit Veneration'for the Inſtitutes, Rites,” and 
' Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors to very great Ex- 
ceſſes. They bred up their Children from their 
Infancy, with ſuch enthuſiaſtic Conceits con- 
cerning the Goodneſs, the Superiority, and even 
Sacredneſs of What their” Fore-fathers had Or- 
daincd, and <ltabliſhed, both i in civil and reli- 


gious 
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sious Concerns, that it was deemed a Kind of 
Impicty or Sacrilege; to ſet up any Thing elſe 
in Oppoſition to them. Happy therefore was 
chat Youth, who ſhould expoſe his Life in their 
Defence: And Dulce et decorum eſt pro patrid 
mori, or Expreſſions of the ſame Import, 
whether in Greek or Latin, were Maxims to be 
inculcated on all Oceafions. Hence that con- 
trated Love for their on Couitry, its Cuſtoms, 


and Conſtitutions, which caufed them not only 


to deſpiſe, but even to deteſt almoſt all others: 
and conſequently to perſecutè them when in their 
Pover. And hence alſo, that falſe and ſpurious 
Patriotiſm, which in many Inſtances, blotted out 
the very Ideas of Jaſtice and Humanity, to- 
wards the reſt of the Human Species. But as this 
is a Subject of a moſt important Nature, open- 
ing the Way to many others, both in religious, 
as well as civil Concerns, and highly defervinga 
more thorough Diſcuſſion, than can here be given 
it, I'muſt refer it to ſome others, who have more 
Leifure, and greater Abilities, than I can-pretend 
t, 85 do Juice to it. 
Pass we on therefore at preſent to another 
great Authority, namely E 


. 


Turs learned Writer, and experienced Stateſ- 
man is my third RO Voucher. In the 
Eee 2 Pro- 
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Prolegomena, to his celebrated Work, De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis [ A Work which, cannot be too 
much admired, notwithſtanding a few Slips and 
Imperfections. He tells us, that he was enter- 
ing upon an important Taſk, wherein he was to 
explain and vindicate the Rights of War and 
Peace ;—Rights, which derive their Obligation 
[not from actual Compact, but] partly from the 
Voice of Nature, — partly from the Commands 
of God, — partly from the Nature of moral Du- 
ties, — and partly from the tacit or implied Con- 
ſent of Mankind: He then delivers himſelf 
after the following Manner :—* Not a few there 
are who doubt, whether any ſuch Law of Na- 
ture [prior to ſome Compact, Regulation, or 
Agreement] can poſhbly exiſt, eſpecially in 
Time of War; and others, who poſitively deny 
the Exiſtence of it: Some of theſe he particu- 
Tarly mentions, and then refers us to many others, 


as acting ae to the ſame miſtaken Prin- 
ciples. 


Seeing therefore, ſays he, it would be in 

% vaintocompoſe a Treatiſe about Natural Right, 
* or the Law * Nature, if no ſuch Right, or Law 
<< exilts, 


WY 


Cum vero fruſtra de Jure ſuſcipiatur diſputatio; fi ipſum 
jus nullum, et ad commendandum, et ad præmuniendum opus 
noſtrum pertinebit, hunc graviſſimum errorem breviter refelli. 
Cæterum ne cum turba nobis res ſit, demus ei advocatum. Et 
| quem 
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© exiſts, it will be incumbent on us: in the firſt 
Place, and in order to protect and defend the 
enſuing Work, briefly to confute this moſt 
pernicious Error. And that we may not con- 
tend with a Multitude of anonymous Adverſa- 
* ries, let us aſſign ſome; Perſon, or other, as 
* the Advocate for, or the Patron of ſuch an 
Opinion. And who ſo proper, :as-Carnza- 
* Des, the Academic, or rather the Sceptic? 
for he carried the Maxims of his diſputatious 
< Sett fo far, as to maintain that the Powers of 
** Eloquence ought to be employed as much in 


2 


quem potius quam Gary EADEM, * qui 1 id pervenerat, 

quod academiæ ſuæ ſummum erat, ut pro falſo, non minus 

quam pro vero vires eloquentiæ poſſit intendere ? Is ergo cum 
ſuſcipiſſet juſtitiæ, hujus precipuz de qua nunc agimus 
oppugnationem, nullum invenit argumentum validius iſto : 
Jura ſibi homines utilitate ſanxiſſe varia pro moribus, et apud 
eoſdem pro temporibus ſæpe mutata : Jus autem naturale eſſe 
nullum: Omnes enim et homines, et alios animantes ad uti- 
litates ſuas natura ducente ferri : Proinde aut nullam eſſe juſti- 
tiam, aut ſi aliqua, ſummam eſſe ſtultitiam, quoniam ſibi no- 
ceat alienis commodis conſulens. 


Verum quod hic dicit Philoſophus, iO japan Y admittT 
non debet. Nam homo animans quidam eſt, ſed EXIMIUM 
ANIMANS multoq; longius diſtans a ceteris omnibus, quam 
cæterorum genera inter ſe diſtant : Cui rei teſtimonium perhi- 
bent multæ actiones humani generis propriæ. Inter hæc au- 
tem, quæ homini ſunt propria eſt APPETITUS SOCIBTATIS, 
id eſt COMMUNITATI1S non qualiſcumq ſed tranguille, et pro 
ſui intellectus modo ordinatæ, cum his qui fui ſunt generis, 
& c. &c. 
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* the Defence of F alſhood, as of Truth. There- 


60 fore when he undertook to oppoſe the general 
Idea of Juſtice, eſpecially of that - Branch of 
« of it now before us, he found no Argument 


more plauſible than the following: That Men 


* had from Time to Time made various Laws 


< relating to Morals, meerly from a Principle of 
Self. Isen, or Convenience; — and bad 


* changed ſuch Laws as often as theſe Circum- 


© ſtances had varied. Conſequently there was 


no ſuch Thing as an invariable Rule, or Stan- 


* dard for Morals, becauſe Men, like all other 


2 Animals, are guided by Nature to gratify their 


© OWN Appetites If fo, there can be no go 
© tice in oppoling Nature; —or if there be, i 


<< muſt be the Height of Folly, to promote the 


— 


< Happineſs. of another, at the Expence ol our 


85 on. | 


But this philoſophic Deluſon is by no Means 


Be to be admitted. For though Man is indeed 
| © an Animal as well as others :—Yet he is an 
Animal of a ſuperior Claſs 1 in the Scale of Be- 


ing; and placed at a much greater Diſtance 


from other Tribes of Animals, than they are 


from each other. In Proof of this, many 


IN Aktions or Qualities might be mentioned, as 
the diſtinguiſhing Prerogatives of the Human 


Race: Among others, that Apr ETITE for So- 
10 city, or for a Political State, which i is ſo peculi- 
arly 
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_ © arly human. For this Inclination is of a par- 
« ticular Sort [not like the Inftinas of other 
Animals, barely to herd or flock together, but] 
« to live in a regular and peaceable Community with 
« thoſe of his own Species, according to the Na- 
0 ture of a rational Creature, &c. Kc. 


Tux firſt Head of this Enquiry being thus 
eſtabliſhed beyond the Poſſibility of Doubt, 
namely, that, according to the Teſtimony of 
Gzorius, Mankind are naturally inclined [not 
to live unconnected with, or independent of each 
other, but] to join in a ſocial State, and to par- 
take of the Bleſſings of a Body Politic: Let us 
now proceed to the ſecond Point of Inquiry, 
Whether it was his Opinion, that Men are under 
any Obligation to obey thoſe civil Laws, to which 
they never gave, and in moſt Caſes never could 
have given, their perſonal Conſent, or pofitive 
Approbation? Now this is in fact to aſk the 
Queſtion, Whether GROrIUs wrote ſuch a Book, 
or not? For every Page, and every Line of 
his Treatiſe, concerning the Rights of War and 
Peace, tend either mediately, or immediately to 
eſtabliſh this momentous Truth. And he de- 
monſtrates in various Parts of his Book, that 
private Subjects, young as well as old, are bound 
in Duty to pay a prompt and willing Obedience 
to all the Laws of that State, tet which they 
live, and by which they are protected, ex 


cept 
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cept in thoſe unhappy Caſes (if any ſuch ſhould 


happen) where the Laws of the State are mani- 


feſtly and directly repugnant to the Laws of N a- 
ture, and of God. 


7 ' < 


Tu us therefore it appears, that the Authority 


of the three moſt eminent Writers, that perhaps 


ever lived, all born and bred in Republics, 


Axis TrorIE, Ciczxo, and Grotius;—[of 


whom the Poet who wrote the Epitaph upon 
upon MiLTON, might likewiſe bave juſtly faid, 


Three Writers in three diſtant Ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and Holland did adorn.] 


Thus, I ſay, it appears, that their Authority 1s 
as oppoſite to the Lockian Syſtem of Govern- 
ment, as the Sentiments of any Writer what- 
ſoever. 


e +: 


Ir remains now, that we attend to what Mr. 
Hook ER has ſaid on the ſame Subjects. This 
excellent . Man has obtained the Epithet of 
1UDIicious by a Kind of univerſal Conlent ;— 
a Conſent, by the by, tacitly given, never voted, 
or ballotted for in any Reſpect whatever. Bui 
waving that Point, he certainly deſerved thoſe 
Honours in every Senſe, which the grateful 
Public have beſtowed upon him, For his ſu- 

| | perior 
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perior Judgment appeared not only in what he 
profeſſedly treated of and largely expatiated 
upon, but alſo in what he more briefly hinted 
at, and did not ſo amply expreſs: Would to 
God, that one of his Cautions contained in his 
ſecond Book, had been better attended to! — 
That Caution, I mean, which was levelled at 2- 
very weak Notion entertained by too many Pro- 
teſtantsat the Beginning of the Reformation, con- 
cerning the Uſe of the Bible. For they con- 
ceived it to be a Book, which was intended to 
furniſh them with every Plan, every Syſtem, 
every Mode, and Species of Reformation. which 
their diſtempered Faricies wiſhed to introduce 
both into Church and State. Full of this abſurd 
and dangerous Perſuaſion, they found, or 
thought they found, all their own crude and vi- 
ſionary Reveries authorized by the Word of 
God. Conſequently having Divine R:ght on 
their Side, what could they do leſs than contend 
for it even unto Death, by appealing to the God 
of Battle for the Juſtice of their Cauſe ? They 
did appeal; and in the Conteſt they deluged 
their Country with Seas of Blood, by fighting 
and fighting ſo long, till at laſt they reared up a 
bloody Tyrant, to ſerve them in the ſame Man- 
ner as they had ſerved others.—lIt is well, if the 
modern Doctrine of unahenable Rights, which 
ſeems to be a Kind of a Succeſſor to the former, 
be not attended with the like fatal Conſequences. 
But to return, — | 

Ff f Tu 
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Tux firſt Lockian Error mentioned at the 
ee of this Chapter, is, that Mankind are 
driven into Society, as having no natural Incli- 
nation of their own to become the Members of a 
civil State. Now, what ſays the judicious 
Hook ER concerning the natural Diſpoſition of 
Mankind in this Reſpect? He ſays, [Book J. 
Sekt. 10, Page 17,] that they have a natural 
Diſpoſition; and a ſtrong one too; ſo very 
ſtrong, as to become one of the great Founda- 
tions on which Civil Society was originally built, 
and is now ſupported. Two Foundations there 
*« are which bear up public Societies; the one a 
c NATURAL INCLINATION, WHEREBY ALL | 
** MEN DESIRE SOCIABLE LITE AND FEL- 
„ LOWSH1P ; the other an Order expreſs/y, or 


85 fecretly agreed upon, touching the Manner of 
5 their Union in living together.” 


Can any Words expreis my own Sentiments 


more clearly and emphatically than thoſe ? Or 


can any Teſtimony more ſtrongly corroborate 
the whole Syſtem of my Book ? I own, when 
J firſt entered upon this Work, relying on the 
Teſtimony of Mr. Locks, and others, I took 
for granted that Mr. Hooktr was not favoura- 
ble to my Opinion: This I ſignified in a ſhort 
Note at the Bottom of the Page of that printed 
Specimen, which I diſperſed among my Friends 
Aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus. But, 

| having 
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having found Cauſe to diſtruſt the Truth of cer- 
tain Aﬀertions, though uttered with amazing 
Confidence, I began to ſuſpe&, that too much 
Art and Colouring: had been uſed in the preſent 
Cale; and I was confirmed in the Suſpicion, by 
the Conſideration, that as the whole Scope and 
Tenor of Mr HookxER's Writings were to con- 
fure the Republican Rant, and to chaſtiſe the 
factious Behaviour of CaxTwzricnr and TRA- 
VERS, it was not credible that ſuch a Man as he, 
one of the beſt Reaſoners in the World, ſhould 


be ſo far overſeen as to favour the very Schemes 


he was confuting and condemning. For theſe 
Reaſons I determined for the future to ſee with 
my own Eyes, and to truſt no longer to fuch 


Guides; and my earneſt Requeſt to wm Reader 


is to do the ſame by me. 

2dly. ANOTHER grand Principle: of the Loc- 
kian Syſtem, and a neceſſary Conſequence of 
the former, is That no Man ought to be re- 
puted the Subject of any State (tho born and 
protected by it) 'till he has acknowledged his 
Subjection by ſome particular, poſitive, and ex- 


preſs Engagement. Now this comes to the ſame 


Thing with that other Lockian Declaration. — 


That Laws cannot bind us without our own 
Conſent, either given in Perſon, or by ſome 


Repreſentative, or 1 . 1 us for chat 
e 
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Ix Contradiction to theſe Poſitions, hear Mr. 
Hook ER. He bas already ſaid in the former 
Quotation, that one of the Foundations which 
bear up public Societies, is an Order or Rule, 
a Plan, or Conſtitution] either expreſsly, or 


fecretly agreed upon, touching the Manner of 


Man's Union in living together. Now here I 
alk, What is; this expreſs Agreement but the 
ſame with my actual Contract? And what is Mr. 
Hooker's fecret Agreement but my Quaſi-Con- 
tradt in other Words? Find ont a Difference if 
you can. But further: In the ſame 10th Sec- 
tion (Page 19 of Fol. Edit. 172) ĩs this remark- 
whe SS: 


. eee not only they give, who 
* perſonally declare their Aſſent, by Voice, Sign, 
66. Or At, but atfo when others do it in their 
Names by Right, originally at leaſt, derived 
«from them as in Parliaments, Councils, and 
the like Affemblies, although we be not per- 
<:ſonally-ourſelves preſent, notwithſtanding our 
* Afent is [preſent] by Reaſon of other Agents 
there in our Behalf, And what we do” by 
others no Reaſon [can be aſſigned] but. that 
it qhould ſtand as our Deed no leſs effeftually 
to bind us: than if ourſelves had done it in 


_ Perſon. ' (F In many Things Aﬀent is given, 


< they that give it not imagining they do ſo, be- 


_ * cauſe the Manner of their aſſenting is not ap- 


parent. 
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parent. As for Example, when an abſolute 
«Monarch commandeth bis Subjects that which 
e ſeemeth good in his owh Diſcretion, hath not 
<« his Edict the Force of a Law, whether they 
< approve, or diſlike it? Again, that which 


% hath. been received long ſince, and. is by 


< Cuſtom now eſtabliſhed, we keep as 4 Law, 
* which we may not tranſgreſs ; yet what Conſent 
« was ever thereunto ſought, or required at our 
© Hands? Of this Point therefore we are to note, 
that ſithence | ſeeing } Men naturally have no 
„full and perfect Power to command whole po- 
litical Multitudes of Men; therefore ntterly 
* [altogether] without our Conſent, | expreſſed 
or implied | we could in ſuch Sort be at #0 
« Man's Commandment living. And to be com- 
© manded we do conſent [that is, we conſent to 
be commanded] when that Society whereof we 
are Part, hath at any Time before conſented, 
* without revoking the ſame afterby the like uni- 
© yerſal Agreement. Wherefore as any Man's 

** Deed paſt is good as long as he himſelf con- 
« tinuethit; 6 fo the Act of a public Society 
< of Men done 300 Years ſince, ſtandeth theirs 
ce who prefently are | who are at preſent] of the 
*« fame Society, becauſe Corporations are im- 
„ mortal: We were then alive in our Prede- 
* teffors, and titey their Succeſſors do live ſtill. 
% Laws therefore iuman of what Kind foever are 
< available by Conſent, beer W or im- 
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I have ventured to add a few Words within 
Crotchets ] by Way of Explanation. Let 
the Reader judge whether the Senſe ' doth not 
require ſome of | theſe: Additions, in order to 
acommodate the Author's Stile to modern Ears; 
and whether the leaſt Injury has been done to 


his true Senſe and Meaning in any of the reſt. 


In ſhort, this whole Paragraph is fo full an II- 


luſtration of, and doth fo effectually corroborate, 
all that I have faid concerning the Nature of an 
actual Contract and of a Quaſi Contract, and of 


the peculiar Uſes and Advantages attending each 


of them. — That I am in no Pain on that Ac- 
count.— Nay, I repeat it again, let the keeneſt 
of my Adverſaries diſcover, if he can, wherein 


Mr. Hooktk's Qpanada, n 17 0 ene dit- 


fers from mine. 


"Bur "RF cath I had "EP SEE my Work, 


That Civil Government was ſo natural to Man, 
that hardly an Inſtance could be given of a Peo- 
ple, Hord, Tribe, or Clan living together for 
any Length of Time, without a Civil Inſtitution 
of ſome Sort or other. Mr. Locks and his Fol- 
lowers do not cantrovert this, Aſſertion, as far as 
relates to all the Regions of Europe, Aſia, and 


Africa: Atleaſt, Inever found that they did. But 
they ſay, that there are a few Exceptions to this 


general Rule among ſome. of the Savages in the 


more interior Parts, of America: Savages who 


hve, eſpecially in Times of Peace, without any 


Degree 
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Degree of Civil Rule, or Power, or Subordina- 
tion. Whether this be the Caſe or not, is very im- 
material to determine; becauſe I have aſſigned 
Reaſons at large from Page 181, to Page 200 of 
the preſent Treatiſe, why ſuch Exceptions (if 
indeed any ſuch there be) are no Prejudice to 
the general Rule. But as drowning Perſons 
will catch at a Straw, ſo it has happened with: 
our Diſputants in the preſent Caſe. Mr. 
HookER, they tell us, befriends their Cauſe ; 
and helps them in Time of Need. For he ſays 
in the ſame Settion of the 1ſt Book, —* That 
e there is no Impoſſibtlity in Nature, conſidered 
* in itſelf, but that Man might have lived with- 
out any public Regimen. Therefore they 
infer, that what is not naturally impoſſible is 
perhaps probable: And what is perhaps proba- 
ble, is very probable :—And what is very proba- 
ble, muſt be a Matter of Fatt. Moſt curious 

| Reaſoning this! And worthy of ſuch a Cauſe! 


But the liste f is, that this very Munter 
of Fact, on which ſo much is built, is not only 
controverted, but abſolutely denied. For La- 
FITAU, who ſays he was five Years a Miſſionary 
among the Savages of North America, and had 
had a perſonal Acquaintance with many, and even 
a Friendſhip with ſome of them, poſitively denies 
the Charge, and is very angry with thoſe, who ſur- 
miſe any thing ſo much to the Diſadvantage of 


the 
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the native Indians. His Words are theſe :— 
% On ma pas fait une moindre Injuftice aux Sau- 
vages de I Amerique, en les faiſant paſſer pour des 
Barbares ſans Lozx et fans Police, quien diſant, 
qu'ils n'avoient aucun Sentiment de Religion, 
et qu'on nen trouvoit chez eux aueun Veſtige, 
Kc. — See the whole Chapter Du Gouvernment 
Politique Tom I. p. 456. 


Now, n Father Larrrav is right, or 
wrong in theſe Aſſertions, is of no Conſequence 
to the preſent Argument. If he is right, then the 
whole Lockian Objettion to the Univerſality of 
Civil Government falls at once to the Ground. 
But if he is wrong. ſurely one fingle Exception 
to the Praftice of all the Nations, and in all the 
Ages of the World, (and for which very proba- 
ble Reaſons have been aſſigned) ought to be 
conſidered in no other Light, than as ſome mon- 
ſtrous Production; which im every other Caſe is 
never eſteemed to be an Ovyettion of Weight a- 
gainſt the regular, ſtanding, permanent Courſe 
of Nature. Either Way therefore the Conclu- 
ſion is much the ſame : And Mr. Profeſſor Du x- 
Bar, Mr. CaRTwRICHT, &c. &c. &c. may 
take their Choice. | 


In the mean Time it is of much more Impor- 
tance, to the Friends of Truth, to find that the ju- 
dicious Hooktr has been reſcued out of the 


Hands 
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Hands of our modern Republicans, and reſtored 
to his own proper Province, the Defence both 
of Church and State. He certainly was no 
Favourer of the debaſing Doctrine of abſolute and 
unlimitted paſſive Obedience, and Non-reſiſtance. 
And if that is ſufficient to denominate a Man, a 
Lockian, I too muſt humbly requeſt to be en- 


rolled among their Number. For I maintain the 


Right of reſiſting in certain Caſes of extreme Me- 
ceſſity, as warmly as any modern Patriot whatever. 
But be it ever remembered, that when Mr. 
Hook ER avoided one Extreme, he did not run 
into the other. On the contrary, he rightly 
diſtinguiſhed between Liberty and Licentiouſ- 
nels, keeping at an equal Diſtance from the Ma- 
chinations of factious Demagogues, and the ſer- 
vile Submiſſion of cringing Slaves. In ſhort, 
though the Terms Whigg and Tory were not 
then in Uſe, yet his Principles and Writings were 
of. ſuch a Nature, that he might have been cha- 
racteriſed (as ſoon as the Meaning of thoſe 
Terms was known) as a true Friend to a limitted 


Monarchy, and a Conſtitutional, (though not a 


e Whigs. 
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4 &.. 


8 „ IV. 


The Doftrine of Scripture relative to the Obedience 


due from Subjefts to their Sovereigns ; together 
with the Grounds of, and Reaſons for the Duty. 


which relative Duties are founded, muſt be 
prior, in the Order of Things, to the Duties re- 
ſulting from them. It is no teſs evident, that ſuch 
Relations or Connections ought to be Matters of 
Public Notoricty,. before their reſpeRtive Duties 
can be enjoined, and enforced. The Relations 
between Parent and Chi 1d, between Huſband and 
Wife, Maſter and Servant, Sovereign and Sub- 
jekt, mult not. only exilt. — but the Exiſtence of 
them ought to be publickly known, before the 
ſeveral Duties of Honour, Fidelity, and Obe- 
dience on the one Hand, — and of Protedtion, 
affectionate Regard, and providential Care on 
the other, can be preſſed on the Conſeiences of 
Mankind with due Force. For the Holy Scrip- 
tures do not inform us, who are Parents, and 
who are Children, ho are Huſbands, Maſters, 
or Sovereigns, — nor yet, who are Wives, Ser- 
an vants, 


= 


Tae IS evident, that all thoſe Circunllances, on 
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vants, or Subjects: No; this is not their Pro- 
vince, and it would be abſurd to expe ſuch In- 
formation from then.: — But, aſter theſe feveral 
Relations are become ſufficiently known from 
other Sources of Intelligence, then the Holy 
Scriptures proceed to inculcate the Duties re- 
ſpettively belonging to cach Relation, with bs 


per N Motives. 


Tuzxt is, indeed, one Exception, and but 
one, as far as I can perceive, to this general 
Obſervation. It became an excepted Caſe, be- 
caulc it was plainly a Deviation from the com- 
mon Courſe of Things.—The Circumſtance I 
refer to, was that peculiar Relation, which ſub- 


ſiſted between the Children of 1fracl and their 


Prince, IEHOVAn. For after the LoRD GOD 
of Hfracl had brought his People out of Egypt, 
by a mighty Hand, and a ſtretched qut Arm, it 
pleaſed him to bind them to himſelf by a peculiar 
Covenant, condeſcending to be. their temporal 
King and Governor, and exaking them to the 
Honour of being his immediate and political 
Subjects. Now as this was a ſupernatural Con- 
nection, it could have been made known to them 
only by Means of a ſupernatural Revelation. 


HowEveR, thus it came to paſs, that the po- 
litical Conſtitution of the Sons of Jacgs differed 
from the Polity of all other States upon the 

Face of the Earth. Conſequently, as their 
2 State, 
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State, or Kingdom, under their King IEHO VA, 
was very literally of Divine Appointment, the 
Ifraelites firſt, and the eus afterwards could ſay, 
with ſtrict Juſtice, as well as with great Pro- 
priety, that they had received a political Conſti- 
tution, and a temporal Kingdom, ordained of 
Cod: Which no other Nation could ſay, be- 
ſides themſelves, in the ſame Senſe. 


Bur alas! whilſt this Theocracy, or Divine 
Government laſted, we do not find, that the Sub- 
Jefts of it were more loyal, dutiful, and ſub- 
miſſive than thoſe, who lived under other 
Forms.—On the contrary, the Scriptures arc 
every where filled with Relations of the Per- 
verſeneſs, Ingratitude, Rebellions, and Apoſta- 
cles of this very People. Vet, when this The- 
ocracy had ceaſed, and when they were reduced 
to a Level with the reſt of Mankind, reſpecting 
the Nature of their Government, then they be- 
came ſenſible of their Error,. though indeed not 
from the beſt of Motives; and then they moſt 
earneſtly wiſhed (certainly not with the pureſt 
Intentions) for a Return or Reſtoration of that 
very Government, which they had ſo frequently 
deſpiſed, and offended. —Hence therefore they 
became fo very impatient in their Suhjettion to 
any other Power, and were continually longing. 
and attempting to free themſelves from uy fo- 
70955 Os 


THIS» 
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Tus appears, as from the general Expedta- 
tion, which every where prevailed among them, 
that their Mzss1anu was ſhortly to appear (to 
whoſe triumphant Standard the whole Jew:/h 
Nation intended to reſort) ;—as alſo from the 
particular Emulations, and mutual Jealouſies of 
the Apoſtles themfelves,—ever contending, which 
of them ſhould be the greateſt, that is, which ſhould 
be the moſt in Favour with their victorious 
Prince. Nay, it was this very Perſuaſion of a 
temporal Mzss1aH, which induced the Phariſees 
to join with the Herodians (whom they mortally 
hated) to put certain enſnaring Queſtions to our 
Lord. Matt. Chap. xxii. 15, 22. Then 
„went the Phariſees, and took Counſel, 
* how they might entangle him in his Talk. 
% And they ſent out unto him their Diſciples 
„ with the Herodians, ſaying, Maſter, We know 
+ that thou art true, and teacheſt the Way 
« of God in Truth, neither careſt thou 
« for any Man; for thou regardeſt not the 
& Perſon of Men. Tell us therefore, What 
« thinkeſt thou, Is it lawful to give Tribute 
« unto Cæſar, or not, [ſhall we give or ſhall we 
% not give? ſays another Evangeliſt | but Jeſus 
e perceived their Wickedneſs and ſaid, Shew me 
e the Tribute- Money, and they brought untohim 
« a Penny” [A Piece of Money ſomewhat larger 
than our Sixpence] “ And he faith unto them, 
6 * whoſe i is this Image and Superſcription ? They 
i «6 * ſay 
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« ſay unto him, Cæſar's. Then faith he unto. 
* them, render therefore unto Cælar, the 
Things which are Cæſar's; and unto God, 
the Things that are God's. When they had 
heard theſe Words, they marvelled, and left 
« him and went their Way.” St. Lukes alſo far- 
ther informs us, That they could not take hold 
ol his Words before the People; and that they 
* marvelled at his Anſwer and held their Peace.“ 


Indeed to hold their Peace, in their Situation, 
was the wiſeſt Thing the Phariſees could do: 
For had they procceded to have raifed Objettions 
to the Sentence which our Lord had pronounced, 
concerning the Payment of Taxes, they would 
have fallen into the very Pit they had dug for 
him. Had they acknowledged the Lawfulne ſs 
of paying Tribute unto Cæſar, they would have 
loſt their Popularity and Credit with the Multi- 
tude, who expected the Appearance of a tempo- 
ral Prince to conquer Czſar; and had they 
maintained the Unlawfulneſs of ſuch a Compli- 
ance, the Herodians themſelves would have been 
the firſt to have impeached their Loyalty, and to 
have informed the Roman Governor of their 
feditious Conduct: Therefore iber Nene 
and held their Peace. 


| Acai, when our Lord was brought to his 
Trial before PLATE, the Roman Governor. the 
fame Queſtion was revived, only under ſome- 
what of a different Form. Sr. Jonx informs us, 
| | ---- ahat 
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that Pit ars aſked him, whether he was a King ? 
and particularly whether he was 1E Kine of 
the eus Meaning thereby, whether he was 
that great Perſonage, whom the whole Nation of 
the Jews had ſo eagerly expected, and for whoſe 
Cauſe they were all ready to revolt. To which 
Queſtion our Lonxp replied, © My Kingdom is 
not of this World: Tf my Kingdom were of 
© this World, then would my Servants —_ that 
„ ſhould not be delivered to the Jews But 
* now is my Kingdom not from hence.” [See 
Jon xviii. 36.] This Anſwer was ſulfcient to 
convince the Governor, that he had nothing to 
apprehend from I xsus, as a dangerous Enemy 
to the State: And moſt certain he was, that the 
Zews were not at all diſpoſed to make an Inſur- 
rection in his Favour. , Therefore he ſeemed to 
be quite ſatisfied as to the only Point, which he 
wiſhed ro know, concerning the Meſſiah of the 


Jerus. 


Ar TER our Lord's Reſurrettion, the droop- 

ing Hopes, and contmual Longings of the A- 
poſtles after a temporal Kingdom revived again. 
For having found, that their Maſter was brought 
to Life, contrary to all their Expettations, they 
from hence. concluded, that the Scene of Power 
was at laft going to begin, and that an aſtoniſhing 
Diſplay of Prodigies and Wondęrs would ſoon 
* * Therefore when they were come 
together, 
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together, they aſked hin ſaying, Loxp wilt 
thou at this Time RESTORE the Kingdom to 
* Iſrael? To which he returned an Anſwer, by 
no Means ſatisfactory as to the Point of their In- 
quiry, and yet ſufficiently explicit to intimate to 
them, that there were certain Secrets in the 
Diſpenſations of Providence relative to a future 
Kingdom of the Meſſiah, which it was their Duty 
at preſent not to pry into; becauſe they were 
not proper for them to know. * He ſaid unto 
<* them, it is not for y0u to know the Times and 
< the Seaſons, which the Father hath put in his 
<* own Power. But ye ſhall receive Power, 
<* after that the Holy Ghoſt is come upon you: 
„And ye ſhall be Witneſſes unto me, both in 
«* Feruſalem, and in all Judea, and Samara, 
and to the uttermoſt Part of the Earth.” — 
Acts I. 6, 7, and 8 Verſes. 


Now in all theſe Converſations, which our 
Lord had both with the Jews, and with his own 
Apoſtles,—with thoſe who confidered him as a 
vile Impoſtor, and thoſe who believed him to 
be the true Mzss1an, and that very King of the 
Fews ſo long expected [fo that they need not 
look for another. ]|—I ſay, in all theſe ſeveral 
Converſations, ſet on Foot not only from diffe- 
rent, but from oppoſite Motives,—not a Word 
is hinted about national Grievances, or national 
8 of any Kind. For the Queſtion 

about 
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about the Payment of Tribute was not, Whe- 
ther it was an unreaſonable Tax, immoderate, . 
or oppreſſive, —whether it was unequally laid, 
or would be ſquandered away, or improperly 
applied | the uſual Topics in our Days] but whe- 
ther they ought to pay any Tax at all, uch or 
little, to a Government, againſt whoſe Title 
they - objetted, as founded on Violence and U- 
ſurpation. In anſwer to which, the Words of 
our Lord are as expreſs and determinate as 
Words can be.—* If you allow, that Czsar is 
now the Maſter of your Country (which you 
* plainly do, by ſubmitting to the Circulation of 
his Coin, an evident Proof of his ſovereign 
Power!) you muſt allow, that he has a Right 
to ſome Tribute or other in that Coin, which 
bears his own Image and Superſcription. He 
is now in actual Poſſeſſion; his Government is 
e peaceably eſtabliſhed; it is the Government 
“under which you live, and under which you are 
protected. Render therefore to Czsar the 
Things that are CæsAR's: For this is a ſuf- 
« ficient Warrant for, and Juſtification of your 
Conduct; by what Means ſoever he may have 
% acquired the ſovereign Dominion over you.” 


Aruosr go Years after the Reſurreftion of 
our Loxp, the ſame Controverſy concerning the 
Legality, or rather the Validity of Czsar's Title, 
broke out a freſh, The Fews could not bear the 

Hh hb Thought 
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Thought of ſubmitting with Patience to a Title, 
whoſe only Recommendation was actual and 
peaceable Poſſeſſion. The Fudaizing Chriſtians 
were of courſe of the fame Way of Thinking, 
And'there is no Doubt to be made, but that the 
other Chr: iſtian, Converts, and indeed that the 
whole Roman Empire, Jews, Chriſtians, and 
Pagans, were no Strangers to the Manner, by. 
which the firſt Czsars mounted the Throne, 
and ſubverted, the antient Conſtitution. | 


'Unozs theſe Circumſtances, it became ol the 
utmoſt Conſequence to the Chriſtian Cauſe, to 
have it determined, what Part the Chr: ;ſlian Con- 
verts, and more eſpecially its Teachers and Pro- 
feſſors, were to take. And I will add, that in 
every Age of Chriſtianity to. the preſent Hour, 
it is of the utmoſt Importance to know, that the 
Religion of the Goſpel i is © firſt pure, then peace- 
e able, gentle, and caly to be entreated, full of 
ce Mercy,, and good Fruits, without Partiality, 
and without Hypocriſy.” Conſequently its Pro- 
feſſors and Teachers: ſhould ever repreſent It, 

as a Religion peculiarly calculated, not to 
diſturb the Repoſe and Happineſs of Mankind, 

but on the contrary, to cement them together, 

and to promote Unity, Peace, and Love, where 
ever it can. And ſurely, as far as the mere 
Tules of the reigning Powers are concerned, | 
this 


$ 
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This j it can, and therefore this it actually doth, 


| do. © Render therefore to Cu the Things 


» 2 


that are CxasAR'S. 


As to public Grievances, and well founded 
national Complaints, — what would bave been the 
Goſpel Doctrine concerning the Extent of paſ- 
five Obedience, or that Degree of patient Sub- 
miſſion, which ought to be paid to the higher 
Powers, in Caſe they .were to be notoriouſly 
guilty in the Abuſe of their Truſt : This Queſ- 
tion was never. ſtarted : Therefore the Gaſpel 
of CuklsT is totally filent on that Head. And 
perhaps it would always be the better, .and the 
lafer Courſe, to leave theſe Points, as the Goſ- 
pel has left them, totally undecided. —lI fay, it 
would be the better and the ſafer Courſe ; be- 
caufe, As Obedience is a general Duty, and Diſ- 
obedience or Reſiſtance only an excepted Caſe, 
on ſome extraordinary Emergence, the natural 
Senſe and Feelings of Mankind are ſeldom or 
ever wanting to apprize them in any Point where 
a Duty is to be relaxed. Nay, it is well if they 


are not too quick-Aighted. and more officious 
chan they ought to be in luggelling e | 


and Diſpenſations. 


Ir is true, the Precepts in Scripture, which 
require Obedience to the higher Powers, urge 
ſuch Motives, as by a natural Conſtruction may 
imply, that where ſuch Motives are wanting, 

Hhhe there 
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there lies no Obligation to obey. And I freely 
grant, that ſuch an Inference may be fairly made: 
But nevertheleſs the Scriptures are filent about 
it: They make no ſuch Inference, but leave 
the Relaxation of this Duty to thoſe whom it 
may concern. Thus, for Example, the Reaſons 
for obeying the civil Magiſtrate, as alledged by 
St. PAUL, are, Becauſe he is 4 Terror to 
<« Evil- Doers, and for 'the Praiſe of them that 

* do well; becauſe he is the Miniſter of God 
for Oe] attending continually on this very 
„Thing: For which Purpoſe he beareth not 
the Sword in vain, being a Revenger to exe- 
* cute Wrath on them that do Evil.“ Now this 
being ſuppoſed as the Baſis of his Adminiſtration, 
the Duty of Obedience follows of Courſe : And 
therefore the Apoſtle adds, in the very next 
Verſe : © Wherefore we muſt needs be ſubjeRt, 


© not only for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcience 
6 Sake.“ I 


On this Principle it is, that Kings and Magif: 
trates are reputed God's Vicegerents : On this 
Principle f it is, that their Authority is derived 
from him : And conſequently that their Subjects 
cannot even fear Gov, in the Manner they ought 
to do, without honouring his Miniſters and Re- 


| preſentatives bere on Earthg 


But ſuppoſing that theſe Wis ſhould 
a contrary to their Commiſſion : Suppoſing 
* that 
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that they ſhould no longer. conduct themſelves, 
as the Miniſters of Gop for Good: In ſuch a 
Caſe, what is to be done ? I anſwer, it is very 
apparent from the Terms of their Commiſſion, 
That they are no longer entitled to the Obedi- 
ence of the Subject, as a Point of Duty and 
Conſcience. But nothing farther can be inferred 
from the mere Words of Scripture ; all the reſt 
being left to Men's natural Feelings, and Diſere- 
tion to do the beſt they can in ſuch an unhappy 
Situation: Only we ſhould always bear in 
Mind this neceſſary Caution, that tho' we are 
free, © we ought not to uſe our Liberty as 2 
Cloak for Maliciouſneſs, but to behave as the 
© Servants of God,” 


Ax as the Holy Scriptures are thus averſe 
to the giving any Countenance to popular Tu- 
mults and Infurre&ions,—it is very obſervable, 
that the Engliſi Conſtitution aQts with the like 
Caution and Reſerve. For the boundary Line 
between Reſiſtance and Obedience is no more 
marked out by the Laws of England, than it is 
in the Goſpel of CaxisT : Caſes and Excep- 
tions there undoubtedly are, in which it would 

be right not to obey, and even to repel Force 

by Force. But nevertheleſs the Engliſi Con- 
ſtitution doth not point out thoſe Caſes, for fear 

Mankind ſhould make a bad Uſe of ſuch an 
Interpretation; —ſor fear crafty and deſign- 
ing Men ſhould miſlead the giddy Populace to 
deem 
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deem that to be legal Liberty, which in Truth 
and Reality is no better than a rampant Licen- 
tiouſneſs, and lawleſs Anarchy ;—and which 
therefore muſt, in the Courſe of Things, end in 
the Deſpotiſm and Tyranny of ſome cunning, 
bold Uſurper. [Sec my Vol. of Sermons, Pages 
q 321 324. prin, for REVENGE Ne, 299 


5 is but one e Difficulty of, 3 
as far as J can ſee, which attends this Scripture 
Doftrine [or perhaps, as ſome, would ſay, this 
Interpretation of a Scripture Doarine] concern- 
the Obedience due to our civil, Governors; a 
Difficulty in my poor Judgement much more 
plauſible than real. x 


| The Objection may thus be urged : Accord- 
ing to the preſent ''Hypotheſis, a vile - Uſurper, 
if once eſtabliſhed in quiet and peiceable' Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and behaving well in his public Capacity, 
hath as good a Title to the Loyalty, and Obe- 
dience of the Subject, as the moſt lawful: Prince, 
though inveſted: with the beſt hereditary Right, 
or even elected by the general Voice of: the 
People. — It is admitted that this Conſequence 
muſt follow from the Premiſes; nor are we a- 
#raid to meet it in its full Force. For Julius 
Cefar, Auguſtus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, were all Uſurpers, yet every one of them 
| n in en, declared by the Scriptures to be 

We the 
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the Ordinance” of God: as far, I mean, as the 


Duty of Allegiance and Subjettion was con- 
cerned. | 


This Matter wants ſome Illuſtration; and to 
ſet it in a clear and juſt Light, the following Con- 
ſiderations ought to be attended to: That civil 
Government is natural to Man ;—and that poli- 
tical Subordinations of. ſome Kind, or under 
ſome Form or other, muſt neceſſarily take 
Place :— Moreover, let the Contenders for Em- 
pire be whoſoever they wilt, and their Titles 
(real or pretended) whatſoever they may (that 
is, whether founded on Conſent, Election, Def- 
cent or Conqueſt) :—Still the actual Poſſeſſion 
of Government is no other than an Office held 
in Truſt for the Good of the Governed. Con- 
ſequently ſuch an Office, or Truſteeſhip, muſt 
be ſubje& to all thoſe Viciſſitudes, Caſualties, 
or Accidents, to which every other public 
Charge is neceſſarily expoſed. Now, were a 
Guardian, a Tutor, a Steward, or any other 
fiduciary Agent to be rendered incapable of ex- 
ecuting his Truſt, whether by the afflicting Hand 
of Gop, or thro' the Wickedneſs of Man, it is 
obvious to common Senſe, that [ſuppoſing the 
Office ( neceſſary to be continued] recourſe 
muſt be had to other Perſons, and to other A- 
gents to fill up the Vacancy.—Apply now this 
Reaſoning, mutatis mutandis, to the Caſe of 


_ Sovere) ons 
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Sovereigns and their Subjects. Government 
there muſt be: This Point is aſſumed as a ſelf- 
evident Principle, from which no Departure 
can be made. And Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs are ſuch. neceſſary Qualifications, for the 
Exerciſe of Government, at leaſt in ſome. De- 
gree, that no public Regimen, much leſs a good 
one, can ſubſiſt without a Mixture, or Combina- 
tion of them. Suppoſe therefore that Wiſdom, 
through ſome unhappy Defect, ſhould be want- 
ing, [and that inſtead thereof grols Idiotiſm or 
Inſanity ſhould ſupervene] this is fo total a Diſ- 
qualification, that all the World will unani- 
mouſly agree in declaring ſuch unhappy Perſons 
to be entirely unfit to govern; and therefore 
they muſt be governed, have Guardians ap- 
pointed for themſelves. Suppoſe alſo that 
Goodneſs, the next eſſential Article, be wanting ; 
if notoriguſly wanting, and te a very great 
Degree, a like Sentence of Deprivation ought 
to be pronounced againſt ſuch unworthy Go- 
vernors, who forfeit all Pretenſions to be con- 
tinued in an Office, the End and Deſign of 
which they manifeſtly pervert. Laſtly, ſuppoſe 
that Power be wanting: This, we will allow, 
may ſometimes be a Misſortune; and not a 
Fault. But nevertheleſs the Mant of Power in 
the Sovereign to protect, muſt extinguiſh the re- 
ciprocal Duty of Allegiance in the SalyeR, as 
much as the Want of Wiſdom, or of Goodneſs. 
| | Caſes 
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Caſes indeed may be put, proper to excite Com- 
paſſion, and draw forth Pity ; but they cannot 
alter the Nature of Things. For after all, the 
Affair muſt come to this, —That if the higher 
Powers in any Country, whoſe Adminiftration 
anfwers to the apoſtolic Defcription of being a 
Terror to evil Doers, and for the Praiſe of them 
that do well; —if, T ſay, fuch Powers ſhould be in 
Danger of being removed, depoſed, or ſubdued, 
either through the Machinations of ſome internal 
Faction, or by the Arms of a Rival, or the In- 
vafion of a foreign Enemy, — then, the firſt and 
immediate Duty of every good, and conſcientious 
Subject is, to ſuccour and aſſiſt them to the ut- 
moſt of his Ability, and never to give the leaſt 
Encouragement to the Adverſary. This, moſt 
undoubtedly, is the firſt and immediate Duty of 
every Subject. But ſuppoſe that, after the moſt 
faithful Diſcharge of his Duty in theſe Reſpedts, 
the foreign, or domeſtic Enemy fhould never- 
theleſs ſo far prevall, as to be eſtabliſhed in quiet 
and peaceable Poſſeſſion, What is the next Duty ? 
The next, one would think, is fo clearly ſet 
forth in the Writings of the New Teſtament, 
that it would be impoſſible to miſtake it: Let 
every Soul be ſubjett to the higher Powers, the 
Powers that be: For if Cæs ax is become the 
* Maſter of your Country, and if he protects 
« you in the Enjoyment of your Life and Pro- 
* perty, render to Cæs Ax the Things that are 
. Cs s; and learn from theſe Circumſtances 

11 1255 to 
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« to become. his good and faithful Subjekts for... 
Þ * the future, ; without. Equivocation, or. Reſerve. 
« The : Guilt of ſuch a Revolution doth nat fall 
5 * upon 9 For you did every, Thing, 1 in your 
2 „Tower gg he ave, prevented it. Thęrefore you 
5 are no more reſponſible for the. Tnjurags.or In- 
be * juſtice, thereby occalioned,. whatever, they may 
be, than you are for the Conſequences of any. 
* other ſucceſsful Villainy, which Providence 
„ hath permitted, and doth daily permit, in the 
75 Courſe of human Affairs. The, Claims you: 
6 make on this new Government, are only the 
« Preſervation of Life, Liberty, and. Proper- 
„ ty. Theſe are juſt Claims, which you have 
A Right to make, let, who will be the ruling 
„ Powers: Becauſe Government itſelf was in- 
« ſtituted on purpoſe to preſerve them, In 
one Word, you, have. a Right to be Quaſi- 
Contractors, « if not. attual. Contradtors, whatever 
« Government ſball prevail,” .c. :.....-.. 
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"However, if this tale mould not be 
deemed fatisfaftory, or, if any « one hath a Mind 
to criticiſe | upon it, let him try, if he can, to 
ſubſtirue, a better. & Cafar 1 is the. attual and 

peaceable Poſſeſſor of the Throne. This! is 
& the, Point to be a0 and allowed; But 
60 it 1s alſo confeſſed, that is Title f is founded i in 
« Bloodſhed and Vſurpation. | "What therefore i IS 

wa Perſon to do in ſuch a Cale ” He 


a] } TIE 


kath but t rec + Thipgs i, chuſe : That 18, he muſt 


jog either 


} 
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Either refaſe to vield to the Conqueror, and ob- 

ſtinately reſolve to accept of no Protection and 
no Quarter from him ;—or he muſt ſubmit in 
Appearance, 'with an Intention nevertheleſs to 
riſe up and rebel as ſoon as an Opportunity ſhall 
offer *—Or laſtly,” he muft ſubmit in Sincerity, 

and conſcientiouſly” reſolve to be faithful and obe- 
dient to the Power which preſides over, and pro- 
tects him: Let us therefore now ſee, which of 
theſe deſerves the Preference. Ahe firſt, I be- 
lieve, is what” no Man, in his Senſes, would 
eſpouſe, hr dare to reconimend either as humane, 


jult, or prackicable. Ahe Second is the Doctrine 


of the Jacobites on the one Extreme, and of our 
modern Republicans on the other: For theſe 
tyo Extremes meet at laſt in the ſame Point. 
The Jacobite maintains an unalienable and inde- 
feaſible Right in one ſingle Family, and indeed 
in one ſingle Perſon of that Famil :—The Re- 
publican extends this wild Paradox. IG Ab to cõm- 
prehend every Individual, and the whole human 
Species : Sothat both theſe F actions, if they are 
conſiſtent with their own Principles, muſt be the | 
natural and irreconcileable Enemies to every 
Government but their own. For according to 
their Ideas of their reſpeQive unalienable Rights, 
all Ceſſions, all Promiſes, Oaths, Declarations, 
e Ke. | . Ker are void, and null of 


6 4 - W.,'' |. 


1 i i 2 5 ſert 
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ſert their unalienable Birth- rights, and to chuſe 
their own. Governors and Legiſlators. —What 
Scenes, firſt of Hypocriſy, Perfidy; and Treach- 

cry l and aſterwards of Bloodſhed, Maſſacres, 
and Horror, are theſe two Syſtems, the Jacobiti- 
cal, and the Republican, capable of producing, 


2 were eh wal to N ace and. uncon- 
trolled! | e | 


. 


— 


|  Thirth, "than is bot one Chance: more to 
make, namely, That every Individual, if in the 
Situation above deſcribed, ought to be MINER 3 in 
Chriſtian Sincerity, without Gulle, or Fraud, 

the | higher Powers, the Powers for the Time 
Nate 75 Pe emu, any Defect of Title 
imp © | —0 legere third Choice there- 
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Jet — perm rmitted to remind my 127 at the 
Cloſe of the whole, that notwithſtanding any lit. 
tle Cavils and .Objeftions which may be made 
againſt this Dottrine, —It is the only Scheme that 
ever waß, or ever can be REDUCED. TO PRAc- 
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